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PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 


BRYANT & MAY’S 


il PRIZE MEDALS. 
ENTIRELY FREE FROM PHOSPHORUS. 
ARE NOT POISONOUS. 


HARMLESS TO ALL EMPLOYED IN THEIR MANUFACTURE, 
PROTECTION TO HEALTH. 


Just Published. Feap., 1s. 


NERVES AND NERVOUSNESS. 


BY 


J. MORTIMERE GRANVILLE. 


Author of * How to Make the Best of Life.’’ “‘ Change as a Mental 
Restorative,” * Sleep and Sleeplessness,” &c. &c. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. S.W. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO’S LIST. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


An entirely New Edition, corrected throughout by the Author, in Seven Vols., Extra Fcap. 8vo. 
Price Five Shillings each. 


*,* A LIMITED NUMBER OF COPIES ARE PRINTED ON BEST HAND-MADE PAPER. 
Orders for this Edition will be taken for Sets only, at the rate of 10s. 6d. per Volume. 
The Volumes will be published as follows :— 
ol. V. EnochArden : and In Memoriam Oct. 
Vol. Il. Miscellaneous Poems. Ready. Vol. VI. Queen Mary: and Harold November. 
Vol. III. Idylls of the King. Ready. | Vol. VII. The Lover’s Tale: &c. December. 


NEW NOVELS AT \ LL THE LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


In Two Volumes. Globe 8vo. 12s. “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
JILL MISS TOMMY. 
A ROMANCE. 
By E. A. DILLWYN. By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. [Ready Aug. 15. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
THE A ROMAN SIN ER. 
ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. Two Vols. Globe Ovo. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YoNnGE, Author of By THE SAME AUTHOR. 
“The Heir of Redclyffe.” Cr. 8vo., 4s. 6d. each. 
Two Vols. Cr. 8vo. 12s. [Nearly Ready. MR. ISAACS. | DR. CLAUDIUS. 


Second Edition. Third Thousand. Two Vols. 


THE LIFE OF 
FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, 


Chiefly told in his own Letters. Edited by his Son, FREDERICK MAURICE. With Two Portraits 
Two Vols. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 36s. [Nearly Ready. 
“The book is one of profound interest.”—The Times, 
A NEW POEM. BY MR. THOMAS WOOLNER, R.A. 
ILENUS: A Poem. By Tuomas Wootner, R.A., Author of ‘My Beau- 
tiful Lady,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


POEMS. By Arruur Reep Rorzs. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
JHE ISLES OF THE BLEST, and other Poems. By Annrew Goxpix 


Woop. Globe 8vo. 5s. 
NEW BOOK BY REV. E. A. ABBOTT, D.D., AND W. G. RUSHBROOKE, M.L. 
JHE COMMON TRADITION OF THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. In 


the text of the Revised ‘ey By Epwin A. ABBoTT, D.D., formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and W. G. RusHBROOKE, M.L., formerly Fellow of St. John’s College. 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A TREATISE ON ORE DEPOSITS. By J. Artuur Puues, F.R.S., 
C.S., M. Inst. C.E., &c. With numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 25s. 

APPLIED *MECHAN ICS: an Elementary General Introduction to the 

Theory of Structures of Machines. By James H. CoTTERILL, F.R.S., Associate Member 


1.C.E., Professor of Applied a at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich ; with Diagrams, 
Iilustrations, and Examples. 8vo. 


THE STUDENT'S FLORA. ‘OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. By Sir 


J.D. Hooker, K.C.S.1., C.B., a4 RS., &c.; Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew. Third 
Edition, Revised. Globe 8vo. 10s 


STUDIES IN DEDUCTIVE Lo LOGIC: A -tiannal for Students. By 
STANLEY JEVons, 
[THE ELEMENTS OF THE PSYCHOLOGY ‘OF COGNITION. By the 


Rev. ROBERT JARDINE, B.D., D.Sc. (Edin.), Ex-Principal of the General Assembly's 
College, Calcutta. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Demy 8vo. 36s. 


Profusely Illustrated. Monthly, Price SIXPENCE; by Post, EIGHTPENCE. 


The English Cllustrated Magasine. 
Mr. Algernon Chas. Swinburne Mr. Archibald Forbes. A Sketch 


5 “ by this popular writer appears in 
contributes a Poem to “ THE ENGLISH “THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MaGa- 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE” for August. = 
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Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SOLILOQUIES SONG. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


AurHor or “Toe Human Tracepy.” 


“Not only are ‘ Soliloquies in Song’ full of light and colour, and pulse with 
lyrical fervour, but they are touched with the charm of nature and the ‘still sad 
music of humanity.’ Mr. Austin handles a varied lyre, and touches it to good 
issues. It has sufficient variety, and interest, and invention, and beauty of phrase 
and image, to make it welcome to a wide circle of lovers of poetry, who are happily 
on the increase.”—British Quarterly. 


** Soliloquies, whether in prose or verse, are apt to be monotonous; but the 
songs in which Mr. Austin soliloquises are full of intellectual variety. We know 
no single work of his that so adequately illustrates the range and flexibility of his 
poetic power as the little volume now before us. His mind is not more exclusively 
bucolic than Virgil’s. He sings with Tityrus, but has conversed with Aineas. His 
eclogues mingle with the flutes of Arcady significant echoes from the great 
epos of national life: and though upon familiar terms with every meadow- 
flower, he is no stranger to the fumum strepitumque Rome. ‘Soliloquies in Song’ 
are steeped in the sweets and sounds of ‘English meadows and English lanes,’ 
flowers that blossom into songs, and songs that seem to bubble out of blossoms. 
They are not descriptions, but revelations, of rural loveliness. Turn to any page 
of the poems devoted to rural subjects, in almost every line you will light upon 
words that have the effect of apparitions.” —Standard. 


“* What can be more fascinating than the lines on ‘Primroses’? ‘The Farm- 
house Dirge,’ ‘Grandmother’s Teaching,’ and ‘ Brother Benedict’ are worthy of 
the fine lines on ‘ Primroses.’ These will live. They will give permanent pleasure. 
we believe, to many generations of young English men and women.”—Spectator. 


By the same Author. Crown 8vo. Ts. 6d. 


SAVONAROLA. 


A TRAGEDY. 


“It would not be easy to speak too highly of this play. . . . The movement 
never slackens, and the interest never flags.” —Daily News. 


“ Deserves very high praise indeed ; a production in a very high class of litera- 
ture, of which Mr. Austin has good reason to be proud.” —Fall Mall Gazette. 


“‘ The drama is one that deserves the attention of every student of literature.” 
—British Quarterly. 


“**Savonarola ’ is full of striking situations such as might be expected, if acted, 


to rouse the highest interest of the house. Mr. Austin has written a powerful, 
thoughtful, and highly poetical play.’”’-—Standard, 


“ The author is to be congratulated on having produced a genuine drama. The 
movement is constant, clear, and coherent; it never drags, and never becomes 
confused, but carries the reader, and will, if acted, carry the spectator, steadily 
along to the great martyrdom that forms its climax.””—Spectator. 


** Abounds in passages that deserve to live. The movement is rapid, and the 
dramatist marches on strongly, swiftly, and steadily, to his goal.” — World. 


“A real contribution to the dignity of the English stage. Full of fine spectacular 
effects.””— Academy. 


MACMILLAN & CO., BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


In addition to the large number of New Books, English and Foreign, 
which are constantly passing through the Library, the Permanent 
Collection comprises MORE THAN ONE MILLION VOLUMES of 
Works of the Best Authors on all Subjects of General Interest. 


Fresh Copies of all the Leading Books of the Season are added as the 


demand increases, and ample supplies are provided of all the Principal 
Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Two, Three, Five, or more Families in any Neighbourhood may unite 
in One Subscription, and obtain a Constant Succession of the Best 
Books in every Department of Literature on the lowest possible terms. 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR JULY. 
Postage free on application. 


The New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE offers 
the Surplus Copies of many Books of the Past and Present Seasons, 
and more than Two Thousand Older Works, in History, Biography, 
Travel, and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction at the Lowest 
Current Prices. 


*,* All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all 
Subseribers to 


Mudie’s Library, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited) 
30 to 34, New Oxford Street, London. 


281, Regent Street, and 2, King Street, Cheapside. 


Branch Offices: 


Price 4 ¢ Weekly 


ENGLAND,” 


The National Newspaper for all Classes. 
OFFICES 291, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Readers, Politicians, Clergymen, Employers, Employed, Buyers 
and Sellers are interested in the established position by which 


“ENGLAND” 


justifies its National Title. 


The following features account for the popularity of “ ENGLAND” 
and its steadily increasing sale :— 


SIGNED ARTICLES, by eminent Statesmen ; 
SHORT, CRISP PARAGRAPHS on passing events ; 


“ BANK NOTES”—our City Article—with its clear and reliable 
Summary of Business News. New Companies are carefully scrutinized. 
Reviews, Church News, Art, Science, Literature, “Sock and 
Buskin,” “ The Ladies,’’ “ Sporting Notes,” Folk Lore, Volunteer 
Gossip ; 
NOTES on Current Topics and Colonial Matters ; 
A SEARCHING CRITICISM of all things affecting the Comon- 


WEALTH. 


THE CONSERVATIVE ASSOCIATIONS’ throughout the 
KINGDOM are in regular communication with 


“ENGLAND.” 


ELECTION MATTERS are promptly, fully and fairly reflected 
in “ ENGLAND.” 


The connection between political promise and performance is closely 
watched. 


These are ample reasons for the enjoyment of “ENGLAND” as a 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER and for its support by leading members of 
both Houses of Parliament. 


291, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.:; and all Newsagents and 
Booksellers. 
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MILITARY BIOGRAPHIES. 


Frederick the Great. 


BY 


COLONEL C. B. BRACKENBURY, R.A. 


With Portrait and Numerous Maps. Crown 8vo. 4s. 


*,* This forms the first Volume of Military Biographies. 


“ If the other volumes of the projected series, of which this is the tirst instalment, maintain 
the same high level of excellence as has been reached in this volume, they will form an addition 
of permanent value to our military literature. Not only should Colonel Brackenbury’s book 
tind a place in all regimental libraries, but civilian readers will gladly have recourse to so able 
and compact « survey of a period of great importance in European history.”—John Bull. 


“A useful piece of work and well done.”—The World. 


** This work is the tirst of a series of military biographies which Messrs. Chapman & Hall 
are issuing. The idea is an excellent one, and if the succeeding volumes maintain the high 
standard which Colonel Brackenbury has fixed in the first issue of the series, the execution 
will leave little to be desired. Colonel Brackenbury’s undertaking presented exceptional 
difficulties. Of most great commanders it is the case that the story of their lives concentrates 
itself into a record of their soldiering work, and that no other phase of their character than 
the military one needs to be woven into the biography. But it is impossible to get a clear 
comprehension of the great Frederick’s character simply by following him through his 
campaigning career. Colonel Brackenbury has recognised this; and although he has written 
what professes to be a ‘ military biography,’ his little book of 250 pages is in reality a memoir 
of the King—condensed, indeed, but singularly comprehensive; the distilled essence of 
Carlyle’s ten volumes, and a good deal besides, especially in the military details, not contained 
in those ten volumes, His military criticism on Frederick’s character as a commander, and 
on the battles which he describes with a succinct perspicuity that is a model of military 
writing, merits the attention of every student of the art of war; nor is any page too technical 
for the unprofessional reader,”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


** Colonel Brackenbury has written a sketch of Frederick’s military life remarkable for its 
candour, its fairness, and its ability. ... We regard, indeed, Colonel Brackenbury’s criticisms 
on military events as constituting a most valuable part of his work. Alike, by the student at 
Woolwich, and the young and old officer, they will be prized beyond measure. Colonel 


Brackenbury, in fact, has written a biography which every soldier must read.”—Army and 
Navy Magazine. 


“* This little book, written without bias, and after evidently no small amount of research and 
comparison of authorities, will do much to assist the reader who should wish to form an 
estimate of Frederick the Great’s life and deeds; while, as a literary performance, the work 
deserves to take a high place.”—Literary World. 


‘Colonel Brackenbury has written a clear and concise Biography of Frederick the Great,’’ 
~Atheneum, 


** This, the first volume of a series of sketches of the lives of renowned military commanders 
is written with soldierly brevity and precision.”’—Whitehall Review. 


“«* Frederick the Great’ is a handy book, clear in arrangement, and good in style.” —Gruphice 


**It 1s a book that ought to be placed in every military library.”—Court Journal, 


CHAPMAN & HALL Limirep. 
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EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 


Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. Crown 8vo. 338. 6d. each. 


ALREADY ISSUED :— 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


By MATHILDE BLIND. 

‘“* Miss Blind’s book is a most excellent and careful study of a great’ genius.”— 
Fair. 

“ No page of this interesting monograph should be skipped.”—Graphic. 

“ Nothing is more needed at the present day than short treatises on great_writers 
like these. Miss Blind has spared no pains to make a coherent and attractive 
narrative, and has succeeded in presenting us with a complete biography ; inter- 
spersing her account with incisive criticisms.” —British Quarterly Review. 


GEORGE SAND. 


By BERTHA THOMAS. 


“‘ Miss Thomas’ book is well written and fairly complete ; she is well-intentioned, 
always fair, and her book deserves decided recommendation as an introductionStojits 
subject.”—Atheneum. 

“In this unpretending volume general readers will find all that they need to know 
about the life and writings of George Sand. Miss Thomas has accomplished a 
rather difficult task with great adroitness ; and her book is singularly free from the 
fulsome adulation and pert fault-finding which are the besetting sins of minor 
biographers.” —St. James’ Gazette. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


By HELEN ZIMMERN. 
“A very pleasing resumé of the life and works of our gifted countrywoman.”— 
Freeman’s Journal. 
“ An interesting biography.’’—Echo. 


EMILY BRONTE. 


By A. MARY F. ROBINSON. 

**Miss Robinson makes the biographical part of her book of extreme interest, 
while her criticism of her author is just, searching, and brilliant.’—Truth. auiosi 

“In the volume before us we have acritical biography of the author of ‘ Wuthering 
Heights,’ and presenting to the mind’s eye a clear and definite conception of the 
truest and most unalloyed genius this century has produced. What Mrs. Gaskell did 
for Charlotte Bronté, Miss Robinson has with equal grace and sympathy done for 
her younger sister.’ *_Manchester Courier. 


MARY LAMB. 


By ANNE GILCHRIST. 
“ Mrs. Gilchrist’s ‘ Mary Lamb’ is a painstaking cultivated sketch, written with 
knowledge and feeling.”—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 
“To her task of recording this life, Mrs. Gilchrist has evidently brought wide 
reading and accurate knowledge. She is to be congratulated on the clearness and 
interest of her narrative, on the success with which she has placed before us one of 
the gentlest and most pathetic figures of English literature.””—Academy. 


MARGARET FULLER. 


By JULIA WARD HOWE. 


“A very fresh and engaging piece of biography, and a worthy addition to jMr. 
Ingram’s carefully-selected and well-edited series.””—Freeman’s Journal. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


CHARLES READE’S NEW NOVEL. 
w Ready, complete in 1 Vol., Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 


SINGLEHEART AND DOUBLEFACE: 
A Matter-of-Fact Romance. 
_ By the Author of “ It is Never Too Late to Mend.” 
: SARAH 1 MUN S NEW NOVEL. 
SAINT MUNGO’S CITY. 
By Saran Tyrier, Author of “ The Bride’s Pass,” ‘* Lady Bell,’’ &c. 
Three Vols., Crown 8vo. Ata = Libraries. 


OUIDA’S NEW NOV 
PRINCESS NAPRAXINE. 
By Ovma. 3 Vols., Crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 
** More interesting even than ‘ Under Two Flags.’ It will rank among the very best of Ouida’s 
novels.’’—Evening News. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ALL SORTS ae CONDITIONS OF MEN.” — 
DOROTHY FORSTER. 


By Watrter Besant. 3 Vols., Crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 
“A real tour Le force. Mr. Besant’s ability has never before been shown so conspicuously. 
‘The book is a genuine romance. . . . There can be no doubt that the book will have the success 
which it fully deserves.’’—Atheneu m 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LOVE THE DEBT.” 
A DR GAME. 


AWN 


By Bast. 3 Vols., Crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 
**A deliciously humorous book, containing creations of character worthy of Dickens.’’— 
Whitehall Review. 


‘ATHARINE SAUNDERS’S NEW STORIES. 

H EART S SALVAGE, BY SEA AND LAN D. 

By Mrs. Cooper (KatHarine SAUNDERS). 3 Vols., Crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 3s. 6d. each. si 

Annan Water. By R. Bucnanan. The High Mills. By K. Saunpers. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. By Justix McCarray, 

M.P. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 6s. 
THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. By Ricuarp Jerrerms, Author of “ The 


Gamekeeper at Home.” Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 6s. 


HOW THE POOR LIVE. By Georcz R. Sms. With 60 Mlustrations 
by Freperick Barnarp. Large 4to. Is. 
ENGLAND UNDER GLADSTONE. By Justin H. McCarruy, M.P. 

Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 6s. 


LORD “BEACONSFIELD. A Biography. By T. P. O'Connor, M.P. 
Sixth Edition, with Additions. Crown 8vo. 78.64. 
ACADEMY NOTES, 1880-1884. With over 700 Fac-simile Ilustra- 

tions. Complete in 1 Vol., cloth limp. 6s. 


ENGLISH CARICATURE and SATIRE on NAPOLEON the FIRST. 
By Joun Asuton, Author of “ Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.” With 
120 Illustrations from the Originals. Two vols., demy 8vo., cloth extra, 28s. 


A DICTIONARY OF MIRACLES: Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic. 
By Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. [Uniform with the “ Reader’s Handbook.”] Crown 
_ 8vo., cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 


AUTHORS AND THEIR WORKS, with the Dates. By the Rev. E. C. 
Brewer, LL.D. Crown 8vo., cloth limp. 2s. 


ONE THOUSAND MEDICAL MAXIMS AND SURGICAL HINTS, 
for Infancy, Adult Life, Middle Age, and Old Age. By N.E. Daviss, L.R.C.P- 
Crown 8vo., 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

NURSERY HINTS: a Mother’s Guide in Health and Disease. By N. 
E. Davies, L.R.C.P. Crown 8vo., 1s. ; ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE PATIENT'S VADE-MECUM: How to Benefit by Medical Advice 
and Treatment. By Wiu1am Knicut, M.R.C.S., and Epwarp Knicut, L.R.C.P. 
Crown 8vo., 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE SAGACITY AND MORALITY OF PLANTS: a Sketch of the 
Life and Conduct of the Vegetable Kingdom. By J. E. Taytor, F.LS., &c. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 

A SYNOPSIS OF THE BACTERIA AND YEAST-FUNGI AND 
ALLIED SPECIES. By W. B. Grove, B.A. With Illustrations. Crown 
Svo., cloth extra. 3s. 6d. 


: London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


THE RUSSIANS IN THE CASPIAN 


New Work of Travel and Politics. At all Libraries. 


THE REGION OF THE ETERNAL FIRE. 


An Account of a Journey to the Caspian Region 
in 1883. 


By CHARLES MARVIN. 
8vo. 417 pages. 21 Maps and Illustrations. 


CONTENTS. 


Description of the Journey to Baku.—Russian Development in the 
Black Sea.—Discovery of a Secret Russian Mission to Cabul.—New 
Batoum.—Russian Position in the Caucasus.—Proposed Railway to 
Teheran.—Russian Designs on the Persian Gulf.—Several Chapters 
describing the Petroleum Region of Baku.—Account of the Oil Steamers. 
—The Future of Petroleum at Quetta.—Tchernayeff’s new road to 
Central Asia.—Russian Military Position in the Caspian.—Colonisation 
of the Caspian Region.—Full Translations of Skobelefi’s Projects for 
invading India.—The Annexation of Merv and Sarakhs (with Maps), 
and its bearing on the Central Asian Question. 

“Charles Marvin is the leading authority on the Centra] Asian Question.”— 
United Service Gazette. 


“ The first authority of the day on Central Asia.”"—Berlin Zeztung. 
“A great writer—a remarkable traveller.”—7iflis Kavkaz. 


WORKS BY CHARLES MARVIN. 


THE RUSSIANS AT MERV AND HERAT, and their Power 


of invading India. The latest and fullest Work on the Central Asian Ques- 
tion. 8vo., 470 pages, 22 full-page Llustrations, and 3 Maps. 24s. 


MERV, THE QUEEN OF THE WORLD; and the Scourge of 


the Man-Stealing Turcomans. The Standard Work on Merv. 8vo., 450 pages, 
11 Maps, and Portrait. 18s. 


THE EYE-WITNESSES’ ACCOUNT OF THE DISASTROUS 
RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE AKHAL TEKKE TURCOMANS 
A History of Lomakin’s Campaign of 1879, and defeat at Geok Tepé. 8vo., 
377 pages, 14 Maps and Plans, and 3 Portraits. 18s. 


COLONEL GRODEKOFF’S RIDE FROM SAMARCAND TO 


HERAT. Latest description of Herat. Crown 8vo., 3 Maps and Plans, and 
1 Portrait. 8s. 


SHILLING PAMPHLETS ON CENTRAL ASIA. 
1, THE RUSSIAN RAILWAY TO HERAT AND INDIA. 


With an Introduction by Arminius Vambery. and full-sized Russian Map of 
the project. First Thousand. 


2. THE RUSSIAN ANNEXATION OF MERV; What it 


means and what it must lead to. With 3 Maps, and one view of Merv. 
Second Edition. 


3. RUSSIA’S POWER OF SEIZING HERAT, and concen- 


trating an Army there to threaten India. 


PusiisHED By W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Warrertoo Pracz, S.W. 
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FOR SUMMER READING. 


Apropos of the Visit of King Tawhiao. New and Important Work 
— on New Zealand and the Maoris. 


Nearly ready for publication, in 1 vol. demy 8vo., numerous Illustrations 
and Map. 


THE KING COUNTRY; 


Or, Explorations in New Zealand. 
By J. H. KERRY-NICHOLS. 
Being a Narrative of 600 Miles of Travel through Maori Land. 


A Third Edition is Now Ready of R. D. BLACKMORE’S new Work, 


TOMMY UPMORE, 


By the Author of *“‘ Lorna Doone.’’ 2 vols. crown 8vo., 21s. 


At all Libraries. A Second Edition of 


Henry Irving’s Impressions of America. 
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POISONING THE WELLS. 


I am quite satisfied that the Conservative Party has accepted the new franchise with 
entire sincerity, admitting it to be a political necessity. I have had many conversations 
with Conservative Peers on the subject, and I am quite certain that they have no desire 
to contest or oppose this concession of the household franchise in the counties. But 
they have a great fear of an unfair Redistribution Bill, and if they were reassured on 
this matter I believe their opposition would cease. Although I think their fears are 
much exaggerated, yet I am bound to confess that my own confidence in a fair redis- 
tribution of seats depends very much on what I believe and know of Mr. Gladstone’s 
opinions, and it is hardly fair to expect that this confidence should be as much felt 
and relied upon by his political opponents. I must repeat my own conviction that it is 
wholly unjust to accuse the Conservative Party of a desire to defeat the franchise.— 
Letter of the Duke of Argyll. 


It has been stated that the Conservatives are opposed to the Franchise Bill. Who- 
ever says so—and I stake my honour on the assertion—utters a deliberate falsehood.— 


The Earl of Wharncliffe at Sheffield. 


It is very well to say, however earnestly and sincerely,“ We are not opposing reform ; 
we are only opposing a particular scheme which we consider incomplete.” But do you 
think the constituencies will see it in that light? Grant that it is a misrepresentation 
to eall us enemies to reform; is it wise voluntarily to take up a position in which mis- 
representation of that kind is inevitable? No doubt no one who has heard or read the 
debate here will be likely to suppose that you object to the extended franchise ; but do 
you suppose that the classes who have power—the present electors, or those who are 
to be electors—read long debates? Not they. If anybody tells them that the Opposi- 
tion leaders have said they were not fit to be trusted with a vote, they will swallow it 
toaman. They do not go by words. All they will know about it is that the House of 
Lords has thrown out the Bill which was to give them votes, and all your reasons and 
qualifications will go for nothing.—The Earl of Derby in the House of Lords, 


Repudiate without mercy any Bill of any Government, whatever its franchise, what- 
ever its seeming concessions may be, if it does not redistribute the seats. The question 
of redistribution is the very soul of the question.—J/r. Bright. 
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Our immediate duty is to organize the intimidation of the House of Lords. That is 
the fact in all its naked brutality, and we hope it will be taken to heart by every Liberal 
in the three kingdoms.—Pall Mall Gazette, July 9th. 


In the October number of the National Review I was permitted 
to ask the question, ‘‘ Are Parliamentary Institutions in Danger?” 
and to attempt to answer it to the best of my ability. Avowing 
that, as far as history enables me to judge, the English Constitu- 
tion has hitherto been the wisest legislative machine devised by 
the political art of man, I expressed the fear that it is in imminent 
peril from the decline of courage and honesty in those who have to 
work it. Individuals, I pointed out, sacrifice their convictions in 
order to get into Parliament; and, when once in Parliament, they 
again sacrifice their convictions to the dictates of the Caucus and 
the exigencies of their Party. Parliamentary institutions, I con- 
cluded, so worked, must necessarily be in danger, the greatest 
danger of all, the danger of incurring general contempt. 

That was ten months ago. Public men, or at least so many of 
them as compose one Party in the State, seem to me to have 
advanced so rapidly since then in political disingenuousness, and in 
‘that particular want of courage which is implied by the surrender of 
individual scruple to corporate convenience, that I much fear Par- 
liamentary Institutions are in greater and more pressing danger 
even than I imagined. Whether they will be saved or not, whether 
they will be rescued from the peril of universal contempt, will 
depend, it seems to me, upon what happens during the next few 
months. 

For what are we witnessing? I said, in my former paper, that, 
like M. Ducis, the French eighteenth-century admirer of Shakes- 
peare, “‘ Je ne vis plus ; j’assiste a la vie.” But, though a Retired 
Politician, I cannot well help observing what is going on around 
me; and when, during an entire day, at the height of the London 
season, the West End of the Capital is given up, under the coun- 
tenance of the Prime Minister and the protection of the Home 
Secretary, to a Street Demonstration, the avowed object of which 
is to advertise and insist upon the assertion that, as Mr. John 
Morley puts it, ‘“‘ the House of Lords says that the mining popula- 
tion shall not be admitted to the rights of manhood and political 
citizenship,” even the most secluded of citizens begins to ask 
himself what it is all about, and if it be really true that the House 
of Lords, for whose judgment and tact I have hitherto entertained 
some respect, is doing anything so monstrous and insane. 

Hearing a great babel of tongues, and warned by previous experi- 
ence not to take any political assertion on trust, I have given 
myself some pains to investigate the matter for myself; and, to my 
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‘amazement I find, Firstly, that it is demonstrated with even more 
than mathematical precision—for human truths, when fully ascer- 
tained, are higher and more valuable than mere mathematical 
ones—that there is not one word of truth in the assertion that the 
House of Lords and the Conservative Party, who in this question 
appear to be absolutely at one, refuse or propose to refuse to pass 
the Franchise Bill, and admit two million new electors to the 
suffrage ; and Secondly, though this is so plain and clear, that not 
only a person of intelligence and capacity for obtaining accurate 
information like Mr. John Morley, but every man in the street who 
talks to any other man in the street, can by no possibility fail to 
know it, it is, nevertheless, deliberately proposed by the Liberal 
Party to persist in affirming that the House of Lords has refused 
to enfranchise the Agricultural labourers, and in organizing 
Demonstrations, Street Processions, and Public Meetings, in a 
word, conducting an extensive political campaign, for the purpose 
of inducing people to believe them. In other words, the Liberal 
Party propose to “ tell a lie, and stick to it.” 

_ This is what I mean by poisoning the wells. It has always been 
understood that in military warfare, this particular operation was 
not permissible. What the most unscrupulous condottieri have 
abstained from doing in war, the Liberal Party are deliberately and 
with indefatigable ingenuity now doing in politics. The source of 
Representative Government is public opinion acting upon accurate 
information. This source they are now attempting to poison. 

I have already quoted Mr. John Morley, and the words I have 
cited show that he at least is fully prepared, and indeed eager to 
participate in the operation. He is a typical Liberal, no doubt; 
but he is not the highest type of Liberalism as classified even by 
Liberals themselves. At the head of the class is the Prime 
Minister ; and I regret to say that it will appear, before I have 
finished my observations, that not only is the Prime Minister as 
ready as the most reckless of his followers to poison the wells, but 
that it was he who suggested and commenced the operation. 

The history of the resolve of the Liberal Party to take to poison- 
ing the wells is curious, and should perhaps date from that speech 
of the Earl of Derby in the House of Lords, an extract from which 
I have placed, inter alia, at the head of this paper. Lord Derby 
has not hitherto been regarded as the Enfant terrible of the Liberal 
Party ; such reputation as he has acquired having been gained 
rather by circumspection than by candour. But there are no 
limits to the incautious truths that may be blurted out by a cynical 
temperament; and the contempt of Lord Derby for human nature, 
and his profound disbelief in human intelligence and human 
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honesty, are well known. Still, I cannot help thinking that if he. 
had entertained a presentiment of what was to be the sequel, he 
would never have allowed himself to have uttered the following 
scornful language: ‘‘ No doubt no one who has heard or read the. 
debate here will be likely to suppose that you object to the extended 
franchise. But do you suppose that the classes who have power— 
the present electors, or those who are to be electors—read long 
debates? Not they. If anybody tells them that the Opposition Leaders 
have said they were not fit to be trusted with a vote, they will swallow 
it to a man.” 

Will they? I very much doubt it. The “ present electors, or 
those who are to be electors,” are not such fools as Lord Derby 
imagines. But the organization of the Conservative Party must, 
indeed, be defective, if the words I have just cited are not placarded 
in large and unmistakeable type in every city, town, village, and 
hamlet in England, in order that the working-classes throughout 
the country may learn what a profound contempt Lord Derby has. 
for their intelligence, and what gulls he thinks the very people he 
proposes to enfranchise. 

Unhappily, it has been made only too plain that the low estimate 
entertained by Lord Derby of the intelligence of the British elec- 
tor is shared by his colleagues and by the entire Liberal Party. 
If we, the Liberal Party, says Lord Derby, choose to tell the 
working-classes that you, the Conservative Party, say they are not 
fit to be trusted with a vote, though it is perfectly true, and we are 
well aware, it is true, that you say nothing of the kind, the working- 
classes will believe us, and will swallow the assertion to a man. 
Whereupon the Liberal Party retired into conclave, and the result 
of their deliberations was, ‘‘ Then, since they will believe it, let us. 
say it!’ If this is not poisoning the wells, I should like to know 
what is. 

From that hour to this they have been saying it, and I suppose 
they will go on saying it until that final retribution overtakes 
them at the polls from which they shrink with such manifest 
terror, but which they cannot indefinitely postpone. Mr. John 
Morley says it. Sir Charles Dilke says it. Mr. Chamberlain says 
it. Mr. Bright says it. And they go on saying it, though a man. 
like Lord Wharncliffe tells them, ‘‘ Whoever says it—and I stake 
my honour on the assertion—utters a deliberate falsehood.” 

It is a sad and shocking spectacle. But the saddest and most 
shocking element in it is the part played by the Prime Minister.. 
Men have been staggered by the suqyestio falsi, coupled with the 
suppressio veri, that disfigured the extraordinary speech he deli- 
vered in the House of Commons on the Friday following the 
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acceptance by the House of Lords of the Amendment proposed by 
Earl Cairns to the Second Reading of the Franchise Bill, and have 
ever since been unable to account for his divulging proposals Earl 
Granville and the Lord Chancellor scrupulously concealed, and 
which Lord Cairns said he would sooner have cut off his right 
hand than divulge, at the same time that he suppressed the counter 
proposals made to him by the persons he thus sought to commit 
and betray. But there was another element of chicane in this 
business which I am surprised to find has apparently escaped 
everybody’s notice, but which seems to me to be its crowning 
stroke. It will be remembered that Mr. Gladstone, in his speech 
at the Foreign Office, accused Lord Salisbury of saying that he 
would not pass the Franchise Bill “‘ with a rope round his neck.” 
It turned out that Lord Salisbury had used no such phrase. How 
did the Prime Minister, when taxed in the House of Commons, get 
out of the difficulty? The following extract from his speech will 
‘show :— 

I am very much at a loss, indeed, to understand the wrong that was done to Lord 
Salisbury in treating him as I did. I believed he had expressed his objection to the 
proposal of the Government with regard to Redistribution by saying that he could not 
discuss it with a rope round his neck. The right honourable gentleman opposite treats 
that as a wrong done to Lord Salisbury, and he founds upon it a charge of misrepre- 


sentation. What is there in that phrase of which anyone need be ashamed? I think 
the phrase one of the most innocent as well as one of the most expressive I ever heard. 


This apology, it will be seen, was applauded to the echo, and by 
the very persons who had listened to, and equally applauded, the 
observations of the same speaker only a day or two before. Now 
what had he said in that speech concerning the phrase “‘ a rope 
round the neck” ? Everyone seems to have forgotten; and no 
one, as far as I know, has yet recalled it. I, however, have 
unearthed it; and here it is :— 


That offer was rejected because the Leader of the Opposition in the House of Lords 
said he could not discuss redistribution with a rope round his neck. A rope round 
his neck! What is this rope round his neck? It is the prospect of a large addition 
to the franchise. I utterly deny that that large addition to the franchise ought to 
be regarded as a rope round the neck of Lord Salisbury. I protest that it is 
monstrous to describe as a great calamity, or asa danger, the admission within the 
electoral areas now constituted of a large additional number of our fellow-countrymen 
of the classes who already have experience of the political franchise. But, gentlemen, 
they speak of it as if the franchise was a poison, and as if nothing in the world but 
the antidote of redistribution would neutralise it. They speak as if these persons to 
he enfranchised were a set of wild beasts to be brought within the Parliamentary 
Constitution, and that we could never have safety until they were all brought within 
their cages. That is the tone adopted, and I protest against it in the name of com- 
mon sense that those fellow-citizens of ours, who belong to the same stamp as have 


already passed muster, should be handled ina manner which I cannot call anything 
else than insulting. 


Thus it appears that when the Prime Minister imagined that 
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Lord Salisbury had really said the Franchise Bill without a Re- 
distribution Bill was ‘a rope round his neck,” the phrase was 
“monstrous,” and “nothing less than an insult,” and that it 
meant the franchise is ‘‘a poison,” and the persons to be en- 
franchised are “ a set of wild beasts.”.. When, however, it turned out 
that Lord Salisbury had not used the phrase, and that Mr. Glad- 
stone was to be put on his defence for attributing it to him, then 
the phrase became an ‘‘ admirable” phrase, an ‘ innocent’ phrase, 
a phrase ‘of which no one need be ashamed.” What is it pos- 
sible to say of such sophistry—I suppose I must not call it 
anything else—as this? But it is not surprising that a Political 
Army with such a General should be prepared to go anywhere and 
say anything. 

It is ineredible, however, that a falsehood so barefaced as that 
the House of Lords refuses to enfranchise the persons the Govern- 
ment have proposed to enfranchise, will impose upon any human 
being, notwithstanding Lord Derby's cynical and contemptuous 
prediction to the contrary. Those who assert it well know it to be 
untrue, and those who profess to believe it equally well know that 
they do not believe it. They may continue to poison the wells; 
but they may depend upon it, no man in his senses will drink 
out of them. The Prime Minister himself has provided everybody 
with an antidote against his own poison, in the following indis- 
creet confession :— 
*T affirm to you, positively and absolutely,” he said at the Foreign Office to his con- 
gregated supporters, “ that you will not, and cannot, pass a Redistribution Bill unless 
the Opposition have some motive for allowing it to pass.” 

That was his first utterance upon the question. Then, feeling 
afraid lest he had been too frank, and that he had provided the 
Opposition with a weapon against himself, he revised this language, 
and in a later utterance the argument stands thus :— 

There is no mode, T venture to tell you, in which—a majority of the House of Com- 
mons though you be—you can earry a Redistribution Bill through the Tlouse of 


Commons, unless the House of Commons, and the Conservative party in that House, 
has a motive for allowing its progress. 


It is evident that Mr. Gladstone imagined that by coupling 
the ‘House of Commons” and ‘ the majority in the House of 
Commons,” with ‘the Conservative Party in the House of Com- 
mons,” he would purge the argument of the danger that lurked 
in it for himself. His supposition was worthy of a Minister who 
combines the temperament of a despot with the trade of a 
sophist. So little sense has he of the proper attitude of a 
Prime Minister towards Parliament, that he actually supposes it is 
a smaller offence to tyrannize over the entire House of Commons, 
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than to tyrannize over only a part of it, and that it would be less 
invidious if he seemed to be coercing both the majority and the 
minority, than it would be if he seemed to be coercing the 
minority alone. The precise opposite is the truth. Bad and 
monstrous as it is for a Minister to use such devices, resort to 
such subterfuges, and employ such manceuvres, that his political 
opponents in the House of Commons shall not be able to de- 
liberate with freedom or to vote according to their convictions, 
it is infinitely worse and more monstrous for him to use such 
devices, resort to such subterfuges, and employ such manceuvres 
that his own supporters and the entire House of Commons shall 
not be able to deliberate with freedom or to vote according to 
their consciences. Arrogant and intolerable as it may be for a 
Minister to put “‘ a rope round the neck” of the House of Lords ; 
arrogant and intolerable as it may be for a Minister to put “a 
rope round the neck” of the Opposition in the House of Commons ; 
it is yet more arrogant and intolerable that he should put a 
“rope round the neck” of his own adherents as well, and of the 
entire body of the Representatives of the People. Yet this is what 
Mr. Gladstone is not only trying to do, but what he himself 
declares, by way of apology, that he is trying todo. That he is 
a sophist, we allow. But he is the clumsiest of sophists, or the 
English nation is the stupidest of nations that ever was. 

The rope is round the neck of the House of Lords, no doubt, 
just as it is round the neck of the House of Commons. To what 
depths of Oriental servility the present House of Commons has 
sunk, may be inferred from the fact that this devoted Slave of our 
Radical Sultan is willing to pull the rope that is to strangle its 
own liberty. Happily the House of Commons is able to hang 
only itself. The rope round the House of Lords can be pulled 
only by the House of Lords; and the House of Lords has not 
the faintest intention of doing anything so absurd. 

We are to have an autumn Session, and the Franchise Bill is 
to be sent up a second time to the House of Lords, unaccompanied 
by a Redistribution Bill. As Lord Salisbury said at Sheffield, 
with as much truth as humour, Mr. Gladstone has acted like a 
man who gets into a tantrum because everything does not go 
precisely as he wishes, and “smashes the crockery.” He is 
bringing the Session to a premature close, and sacrificing Bills—most 
of which, however, he could not have carried—on the pretext that 
the House of Commons must be set free in order to meet again in 
October. The pretext is unreal, on the face of it; but, at a time 
when true and untrue seem to be of no account, it is not worth 
while dilating on the circumstance. The broad fact remains that 
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the Franchise Bill, without a Redistribution Bill, is to be sent up 
again to the House of Lords. The result can soon be stated. It 
will be thrown out once more, and will be thrown out, just as 
many times as it is sent up. To suppose for a moment that the 
contrary would happen is to assume in the House of Lords a 
pusillanimity, a want of conviction and courage, that would hand 
it over to the just disdain of the entire community. 

Thus, no matter how long this poisoning of the wells be carried 
on, no matter how persistent may be the endeavour of the Liberal 
Party to represent the House of Lords as doing what the Liberal 
Party know the House is not doing, no matter how often a de- 
formed Reform Bill is sent up to the Upper House, and no matter 
how many extraordinary Sessions are held, or how much of the 
public time is wasted, the Government will have at length to face 
real public opinion, the real nation, the real English People, the 
Electors of the Realm in the Constituencies of the Realm. It has 
been suggested by the Times that Mr. Gladstone will not scruple to 
flood the House of Lords with a large batch of new and subservient 
Peers rather than give way. We are all aware that Mr. Gladstone 
would not scruple to do anything rather than be individually 
baffled. But Mr. Gladstone is not yet Sovereign of these Realms ; 
and it requires the frantic petulance of the Times in its present 
condition to suppose that the Crown would ever consent to create a 
number of Peers in order to save Mr. Gladstone from having to 
take the opinion of the country, when the House of Commons has 
lived beyond the average term of Parliaments, and is notoriously 
out of harmony, upon almost every matter of national and Imperial 
concern, with the nation. 

The opportunity seems to be a suitable one to remind those Con- 
servatives, and those Conservative Peers more especially, who may 
be disposed to think that the Times still represents an influential 
section of public opinion, that it does nothing of the kind. Since 
the death of Delane it has sunk lower and lower in general estima- 
tion, pari passu with its decline in ability and political penetration. 
There is more than one London daily paper that has five times 
the number of readers the Times can boast, that has more 
prompt, more accurate, and more useful information, and that is 
immeasurably better written; now is there any London paper save 
the Times, that could have been duped into accepting a Bogus 
article in a Monthly Review, signed with an abiguous initial, as a 
contribution from the Prime Minister. The angry, irrational articles 
it has printed during the last few weeks against the House of Lords 
are to be traced to two very simple facts. The first is that it failed 
to learn, what was learned by other papers, the course the Oppo- 
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sition had determined to pursue. The second is that its advice was 
disregarded and its threats were ignored. The direction of its 
editorial department has fallen into hands of amazing incompe- 
tence, and it labours to cover its imperfect touch of public affairs, 
and its eclipse of political authority, with futile bluster. Even 
in the best days the Times was an object of scorn to honest, and a 
matter of indifference to strong, men. It opposed Disraeli with 
virulence and venom, and he became Prime Minister. It opposed 
Mr. Gladstone with a similar result. Its hatred of Lord Salisbury 
may be accepted as an infallible omen of what awaits that states- 
man. In politics, as in literature, the antagonism of the Times is 
a certificate of honour. 

The Conservative Party, therefore, has only to hold its ground 
with courage and tenacity, and win it must. The wells are 
poisoned; but everybody knows they are being poisoned, and 
therefore, as we have said, the people will not drink of them. 
Already there are indications that the shrewder heads of the 
Liberal Party are beginning to perceive that Lord Derby was not 
right after all, and that, though Liberals may elect to say the 
thing that is not, the English people will not believe them. 
Accordingly, they propose to divert popular attention from the 
Franchise Bill to a campaign against an hereditary Chamber of 
Peers. Let them try it. They will not wean a single Conservative 
from his allegiance ; and they will disgust and alienate thousands 
cand tens of thousands of moderate, Constitutional Liberals. 

It is whispered that the shrewder members of the Cabinet are 
so alive to this danger, that they are already deprecating any 
attempt to add to the agitation concerning the Franchise Bill an 
agitation against the House of Lords. Yet it is difficult to see 
what they can do, unless they yield to the demon of destruction 
they have evoked. It is patent, as I have shown, that the 
“‘ people” cannot be induced to believe a palpable falsehood ; so, 
unless the Franchise Bill without a Redistribution Bill can be 
submerged in a clamour for the abolition of the Second Chamber, 
it is difficult to see what the Cabinet is to do, or how it is to extri- 
‘cate itself from its embarrassments. In the annals of Party 
manceuvres, there never was anything more amusing than the 
rapidity with which the Radical speakers and writers passed from 
one motive and one argument to another, as long as they fancied 
there was the smallest chance of the House of Lords giving way. 
First the wisdom of the Peers was appealed to. They were too 
sagacious, too patriotic, to precipitate a crisis. Then, their fears 
were used as a fulerum. If, it was said, they dared to resist the 
Will of the People—that is to say, Mr. Morley’s, Mr. Chamber- 
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lain’s, and Mr. George Howell’s ‘‘ people”—they would only be 
decreeing their own destruction. Finally, when this device like- 
wise failed, then they affected to be rejoiced that the obstinacy of 
the Peers had brought the abolition of the House of Lords within 
the sphere of practical politics. Now that this view likewise bids 
fair to collapse, there is nothing left but to abuse Lord Salisbury. 
It is Lord Salisbury—Lord Salisbury—Lord Salisbury—morning, 
noon, and night; a stupid, stale, and profitless device for dis- 
seminating another falsehood, and inferring what they who assert 
it know to be untrue, that Lord Salisbury has the undivided and 
determined support of the entire Conservative Party. 

They thought first to cajole and then to intimidate the Con-. 
servative Party; and both cajolery and intimidation have proved 
fruitless. They have now to be taught a yet more painful lesson. 
It is this : that folly, even when buttressed by falsehood, occasionally 
ends in failure. 


A Rertirep Po.irician. 
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A PLEA FOR THE PARTIAL EMANCIPATION 
OF CERTAIN ENGLISH BONDMEN AND BOND- 
WOMEN. 


“‘ Har the misery of human life might be extinguished would men 
alleviate the general curse they lie under by mutual offices of 
compassion, benevolence, and humanity.” Thus wrote Addison ; 
and the wonderful results that have been brought about by com- 
bined efforts in the cause of charity since he penned that sen- 
tence, have gone far to prove that the most genial of essayists. 
was justified in hopefully regarding the future as affording a wide 
and fruitful field for the exercise of philanthropy. 

By combined continuous effort the slave trade was abolished. 
After a protracted struggle, the Factory Acts were passed, restrict- 
ing the hours of labour of women, young persons, and children 
employed in those establishments to ten, and were subsequently 
extended to workshops. The labour of women in mines was made 
illegal, and a system of supervision was established by which the 
dangers of a miner’s life were diminished. Private and public 
charity have raised hospitals, where the poorest sufferer may obtain 
medical aid and nursing scarcely attainable by the richest of the 
sick in their own homes. Statesmen and philanthropists are de- 
voting their best energies towards devising and developing practical 
schemes for remedying the terrible evils that attend the over- 
crowding of the poor. That Prince, recently with justice called 
our Patriot Prince, personally encourages these efforts, giving time 
and thought to the cause. In our days bands of earnest men 
and women do not shrink from seeking fallen outcasts in the 
lowest dens. The victims of intemperance, ignorance, and sin 
are the objects of solicitude. In countless instances, intellectual 
powers, wealth, and charity are consecrated to the blessed work of 
lightening the burden of life that weighs so heavily on struggling 
millions. 

But, alas! in our country, our free and still prosperous country, 
a system exists, sanctioned by the tyrant Custom, which condemns 
vast numbers to pass their lives in perpetual penance. Young men 
and women, growing boys and girls, are doomed by this system to 
labour from twelve or thirteen hours, to sixteen or even seventeen 
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hours a day. The atmosphere in which they work is usually 
exhausting, the air vitiated, impregnated by dust, and made worse 
by gas, which is not unfrequently burnt by day as well as by night. 
Were it not, however, for gaslight, many would exist in semi- 
obscurity, sunshine never penetrating into the gloomy recesses 
where their lives are spent. These persons often have no oppor- 
tunity for exercise in the fresh air; their employers, as a general 
rule, to which there are but rare exceptions, do not allow them to 
sit down during these long hours. They are only permitted to 
have half an hour for their principal meal, at the longest; usually 
only twenty minutes; more often the twenty dwindle to ten. They 
are liable to interruptions at every meal; their food is generally 
monotonous, and frequently ill-prepared. The sleeping accommo- 
dation provided for them is insufficient, more persons being crowded 
together than the laws of health would justify; there are cases 
where young men of respectable family and bringing up have to 
sleep two in a bed. As for the young women, they are almost 
as a matter of course closely packed; while most inadequate 
arrangements are made for the personal ablutions, so essential to 
health. During their hours of work their attention must be con- 
tinually on the alert. One of their duties is to smile. Whether 
shivering in winter frosts, suffering from draughts of cold air, or 
ill in consequence of the sudden changes from extreme heat in 
the back parts of the places where they work, to equally great cold 
near ever-opening doors; or, if half suffocated in summer by heat 
and dust, aggravated at night by the glare of gas, still their poor 
tired faces must wear a smile—‘“‘ It is in the bond.” 

Where large numbers of people are employed in one establish- 
ment innumerable rules have to be observed. Fines, varying from 
threepence to ten shillings and sixpence, are imposed for any in- 
fringement of these rules. Ifa girl sits down, for instance, to rest 
her limbs, aching from the long-continued standing, she is fined 
threepence for the first offence. These persons have little or no 
leisure during the week to visit their families. They are virtually 
debarred, in very many cases, from the consolations of religion ; 
their exhaustion being frequently so great, that when the one day 
of rest, the longed-for Sunday comes, they are only too thankful to 
be allowed to lie in or on their beds. In many cases even this 
comfort is denied them. It is expected that they should go out on 
Sundays, whether they have friends to visit or not; and it some- 
times happens that they have nowhere to go but into the inhospitable 
streets. If actually prevented working by illness, it almost always 
is a rule that their salaries should be stopped for the time that 
they are laid up. The excessive fatigue brought on by these long 
hours sooner or later undermines the health of those subjected to 
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it; while it is to be feared that the powers of their minds must 
deteriorate from want of opportunities of cultivation, and that they 
gradually lose interest in life from sheer physical fatigue. The 
persons who exist under these conditions form the large majority 
of a class indispensable to the community. They are shop- 
assistants, those who serve behind the counter in retail shops. 
In order to occupy these situations the aspirant must have good 
recommendations, must be respectable, intelligent, quick, obliging, 
honest, of good appearance and manner, and be fairly well educated. 

The cause of this numerous and deserving class was most forcibly 
pleaded by Lord Brabazon in the October number of the Nineteenth 
Century, 1882. Many hearts were stirred by his words ; and efforts, 
in some cases successful, have been made, since he wrote, to improve 
their position. The Early Closing Association has enlisted many 
sympathisers during its long career of usefulness. But Mr. 
Sutherst, in a work just published, Death and Disease behind the 
Counter, gives the most painful account of the sufferings still 
entailed by the system to which reference has been made. Mr. 
Sutherst writes :— 


I believe I am within the mark in stating that the majority of shop-assistants in this 
country work from seventy-five to ninety hours in every week. Of that majority one- 
fourth work the full ninety hours per week, two-fourths eighty hours per week, and 
the remaining fourth seventy-five hours per week. The minority of those excluded 
from this calculation is composed of those who are employed in large establishments in 
fashionable localities, where, as a rule, the hours are no doubt easy and reasonable 
.-.. unless, of course, the assistants are kept behind the counter unreasonably long 
after the doors are closed. I have to deal with the great majority, who unquestionably 
stand and work from thirteen to seventeen hours a day. They go into the shop early 
in the morning, and there they remain till eight, nine, and ten o’clock on five days of 
the week, and until midnight, and even later, on Saturday. .... Nominally, there 
may be stated hours for meals in every establishment; practically, the time allowed is 
much too short, and the hours are varied to suit the ebb and flow of business in the 
shop. 


Mr. Sutherst also tells us that ‘the shop-assistants of this 
country are chiefly minors ; from one-half to two-thirds are of ages 
ranging from twelve to twenty-one years of age.” 

All mothers are aware that young people, before they reach the 
age of twenty-one, especially require fresh air, plenty of exercise 
and rest. Surely those who are blessed with sons and daughters 
would gladly make efforts to procure some leisure for the boys to 
get a brisk run, and for the tired girls to rest. It is believed that 
if the public once realized the sufferings of those who serve them 
behind the counter, full consideration would be given to solving 
the problem how to deal with their case. 

The almost interminable hours are known to injure the owners 
of shops in cases where they themselves attend to business. 
Many managers complain of broken health from unremitting toil. 
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It is encouraging to think that the proprietors of some of the very 
largest and most prosperous of our West End shops, are in favour 
of hours that will afford their employés opportunities for rest. 
But their number is small; indeed they may be said to be the 
monarchs of retail commerce. If these gentlemen who are study- 
ing to promote the mental and bodily welfare of their assistants, 
would discourage the long standing, they would spare them much 
suffering. We believe several of them provide seats for the women ; 
a merciful arrangement that is said to be universal in America. 

Dr. Edis, in his very interesting pamphlet, Counter-seats for Shop- 
women, gives the most striking evidence as to the train of perils 
following the exhausting standing. In Germany and other countries 
seats are provided for the assistants ; persons engaged in commerce 
who have had exceptional opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with the customs of shops on the Continent, seem unable to realize 
that English people can be expected to remain so many hours on 
their feet. They ask, how is it possible? In many Continental 
places a system of relays is adopted, by which one party rests 
while the other works. 

The Ladies Sanitary Association, 22, Berners Street, Oxford 
Street, has a seat on view that recedes into the counter at a touch. 
Miss Adams, the Secretary, is only too glad to afford information 
and to send a pamphlet, About Some Girls, which treats fully of 
the unnecessary suffering caused by the excessive standing, to any 
interested. It is said that through the exertions of one lady, seats 
have been introduced into many of the Dublin shops. 

The practice that prevails among the poor, of late shopping, is 
the great difficulty to be considered. The kindness of the poor is, 
however, proverbial. Perhaps the most practical step to take 
immediately would be to diffuse information among them on the 
real condition of the shopmen and shopwomen. 

The Shop Hours Labour League, of which Mr. Sutherst is 
President, has done much towards bringing the case before the 
public. In order, however, to let the poorer classes have a full 
understanding of the evils resulting from the long hours, a still 
wider organization is needed. The necessary funds would probably 
soon be raised if the plan that has proved so successful in supply- 
ing funds for the Teachers’ Association, could be adopted by all 
interested in the objects advocated by sympathisers with shop 
assistants. It is called the Leicester scheme, and a penny a week 
is subscribed by each member to the general fund. 

Great ignorance still exists among all classes as to the ‘‘ genteel 
slavery,” so graphically and pathetically described by Mr. James 
Greenwood. Yet we learn that in 1878 many of the grievances 
had already been brought before the public, and various eloquent 
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appeals have since then been made to procure some intervals of 
leisure for those who, to quote the lines of one of Ireland’s poets, 
-crave— 
* Leisure to live, leisure to love, leisure to taste our freedom ; 
Oh, suffering poor, oh, patient poor, how bitterly you need them. 
Ever to moil, ever to toil, that is your social charter, 
And city slave, or rustic serf, the toiler is its martyr.” 


Miss Octavia Hill, in speaking of the difficulty of dealing with 
overcrowding, touches on the great value of volunteer work. 
Volunteers might be of enormous service in awakening public 
interest in the more obvious evils of the system, and possibly 
Government might see fit to appoint a Royal Commission to con- 
sider how to solve the question of curtailing these excessive hours 
of labour, and introducing measures to preserve the health of the 
assistants. At present, those who produce the articles are pro- 
tected by law from working more than ten hours a day; but those 
who sell these same articles over the counter, or who display them 
in show-rooms, labour, in the majority of cases, from thirteen to 
seventeen hours a day. Sir John Lubbock has obtained bank holi- 
days for a section of the people. We have heard those days called 
‘** St. Lubbock’s.” He must, indeed, long since have been almost 
worshipped by millions of toilers, and by the friends of humanity. 

It is to be hoped that the case of the men employed will be 
considered ; the long hours, heat, dust, monotony, bad air, and 
want of exercise, ruin their health in countless cases. Women, no 
doubt, suffer terribly also; but, in seeking to mitigate what they 
must endure, we must not forget that sons, brothers, husbands, 
and fathers are as dear to their families, as daughters, sisters, 
wives, and mothers can be to their relations. It is computed that 
in London alone a thousand people of both sexes employed in 
shops die of over-work. . 

Mr. Sutherst has quoted letters from employers, managers, and 
assistants; all telling the same sad story. We read of girls 
fainting from the long hours, of young men feeling scarcely able to 
crawl to their beds on Saturday nights, of fathers never seeing 
their little children, except asleep, during the week. Though such 
instances are rare, yet from time to time we read of cases when 
young men and young women, over-wrought, excited, and some- 
times almost stupefied by fatigue, give way to despair, and consider 
any life better than an existence which prostrates them physically 
and mentally. There is a general feeling that shop-owners them- 
selves would be glad if the early-closing movement could be 
universally carried out. The majority, however, dare not strike 
out a line for themselves. In many places where a number of 
shopkeepers have agreed to give, once a week, a half holiday, or, 
-as would better express the meaning, a short day’s work termina- 
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ting at 5 p.m., one or two persons frustrate their kind intentions by 
keeping their shops open as usual. The others cannot afford to. 
lose their customers, thus they are forced to withdraw the boon. 

A similar result, it may be remembered, followed the individual 
efforts of benevolent master-manufacturers to shorten the long 
hours of factory labour, and was one of the principal reasons which 
ultimately. induced the Legislature to pass the Ten Hours’ Act. 

The laws of nature and of health are disregarded, and the law 
of custom is substituted for them. But the laws of nature are 
eternal, and cannot with impunity be broken. The medical 
authorities whose evidence has now been brought forward by Mr. 
Sutherst are mostly of opinion that twelve hours a day, with proper 
intervals for meals, are quite as much as the human frame is 
calculated to endure for any length of time: that is, for weeks, 
months, years, consecutively. Mr. Guthrie, surgeon of West- 
minster Hospital, wrote that a soldier is never kept under arms for 
more than four or six hours in succession, unless before the enemy. 
A period of eight hours out of the twenty-four is about the ordinary 
duty required of a soldier. It will be observed that young women 
and girls in shops are frequently kept at work standing for nearly 
double that time. It must not be imagined that the evils referred 
to, exist only in what are called low neighbourhoods. Undoubtedly 
they are ten-fold worse in the suburbs and slums of our great 
cities than they are in well-to-do neighbourhoods. But even in 
the best streets of our most prosperous cities, in the West End of 
London, these causes of suffering exist. In some of those splendid 
establishments, the property of wealthy, benevolent, and cultivated 
gentlemen anxious to promote the welfare of their assistants, the 
work, at sale times, is frightful. What must it be in small shops, 
where the owner has a desperate battle to fight against competi- 
tion, and must strive to catch the earliest customer, and secure the 
latest dawdler ? Christmas must be dreaded by a vast number of 
shopkeepers, their families, and assistants. In preparation for that 
festival many thousands are kept working behind the counter 
fourteen, fifteen, or sixteen hours a day for weeks previously. 
This slaughtering system of over-work is in full force in localities 
close to the most favoured parts of the metropolis ; and frequently, 
after the shutters are closed, the assistants must remain for hours. 
In every city, in every town, in every suburb, industrious, honest, 
intelligent persons slave and smile all day, and great part of the 
night. We ask high and low, rich and poor, gentle and simple, 
to decide, after calmly investigating the facts, if these things 
must be. 

Lord Shaftesbury, who sympathises with these persons, in speak- 
ing recently on another gubject, mentioned how struck he had been 
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in the whole course of his career with the number, the fitness, the 
readiness of the agents that rise up on all occasions in this great 
country of England whenever there is anything good, anything 
noble, anything worthy to be done for the honour of God and the 
welfare of the human race. Let us be encouraged by these words, 
and working, “ Okne Hast, ohne Rast” (Without haste, without 
rest), do our utmost to help those who, directly and indirectly, 
serve and help us. If some of our great benevolent organizations, 
such as the Girls’ Friendly Society (which, we are told, numbers 
over eighty thousand members), the Church Temperance Society, 
or the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, would help the 
assistants by making the circumstances known, much thankfulness 
would be felt among them. 

In a lecture by Alfred Carpenter, Esq., delivered in 1855, the 
injuries to health caused by the late hours, bad air, absence of 
sunlight, and glare of gaslight, are graphically described. It does 
_seem strange that apathy prevails among the public on the subject, 
when we reflect how long a time has elapsed since discussions began 
on the fate of so large a class of our countrymen and countrywomen. 

It is quite touching to read, in letters from those suffering most 
from the late hours, their expressions of confidence that if em- 
ployers were able to do so, they would allow them to rest sooner, 
and also their firm belief that the poor would manage to shop 
earlier if they knew of their real condition. Among many letters 
we have received from persons having exceptional opportunities of 
studying the circumstances of the case, that from which the fol- 
lowing passage is quoted, contains, perhaps, the most practical 
suggestion. The writer is speaking of shops in the populous 
thoroughfares of London, frequented by all classes. He writes, 
after reading Mr. Sutherst’s book :— 


Where employers are obliged to keep open late, they could, except in the very busy 
time, give their assistants an hour each (besides their meal times) during the day, and 
this would be received as a great boon by them. Many employers would gladly close 
early, if their neighbours would do so. It does not seem to occur even to working-men 
and their wives, that by shopping earlier they would be giving their fellow-workers of 
another class a chance to enjoy themselves too. I have been thinking that, perhaps, 
but a few of that sort of people will ever see that book; but, perhaps, if the facts, 
which seem so well authenticated, were put into a pamphlet form, shop-keepers 
themselves, if they are in earnest, and wish to close early, would be glad to distribute 
them among their customers. 


On the Continent, it is usual for periods of rest, in addition to 
meal times, to be allowed during the day. In Germany the shops 
are not unfrequently closed from 12 to 2. In Belgium the assis- 
tants may from time to time retire into a room behind the shop 
for a little repose. During some months we have been seeking for 
pamphlets or books containing particulars as to the position of 
VOL. III. 50 
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shop assistants in France, Germany, Austria, Belgium, and Italy. 
But while there are many interesting works on those employed in 
factories, there seem to be none on the class of which we now 
treat. 

Dr. Hirt has told us of the great precautions taken by the 
German Government to prevent the health of workers in the 
factories of the Fatherland being exposed to needless risks. But 
we have been obliged to rely on information given, verbally or in 
writing, by foreign gentlemen engaged in commerce, as to the shop 
assistants in these countries. It would seem as if they were 
treated more as members of the proprietor’s family, mehr gemiith- 
lich, in a more friendly manner in Germany than in our country, 
and if they work overtime, they receive more money. Much 
surprise is expressed when the number of rules to be observed 
in our large establishments is mentioned, and the fines seem to be 
considered severe.* 

Time must necessarily elapse before a national movement can 
remedy the evils of the existing system. An earnest appeal is’ 
made to those who have the power to consider how to improve the 
condition of their assistants. 

Dr. Richardson, in his work, Health and Occupation, quoting 
from Dr. Farr, tells us that the mortality of mercers and drapers 
is above the average. Commercial clerks, who generally work in 
close rooms, also experience a high rate of mortality. This may be 
attributed to bad air, and to inhaling particles of dust from the various 
woollen and other stuffs. Commenting on this fact, Dr. Richard- 
son tells us, that although drapers, as a rule, are well off, and have 
comfortable homes, their business is more fatal than that of the 
porter, shipwright, watchmaker, or many other retail traders, 
because they work in an atmosphere which is too hot, close, 
and dusty, predisposing to consumption. The great differences 
of temperature between the back parts of the shops, and those 
near the doors, are sources of danger from sudden chills to over- 
heated frames. The persons engaged in the business are often 
forced to continue working when suffering from feverish cold and 
rheumatic pains ; thus their constitutions are undermined. 

Dr. Richardson, in his new book, The Guild of Good Life, 
mentions several easily carried out plans for ventilation. One 
of the best and cheapest is Kite’s box-ventilator. Tobin’s tubes 
improve the air of rooms wonderfully. Mr. Hinckes Bird’s costless 
ventilation is one of the most effective. 


* In some establishments there are over eighty rules. In some, a young man who is 
out after eleven in the evening, without having asked special leave, is fined ten shillings 


and sixpence, and is, besides, locked out for the night. This seems a most unfortunate 
arrangement, 
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It is well known that hot, close rooms bring on consumption ; 
and patients whose lungs are affected are now usually advised to 
try bracing air, the purity of the atmosphere being all-important 
to them. If the sleeping-rooms, as well as the shops, were 
properly ventilated, many headaches and other more serious 
illnesses might be avoided. 

There is reason to fear that too many assistants are debarred 
from what is considered, on the Continent, as one of the privileges 
of a Briton, the daily morning bath. Where space will not permit 
of that being introduced, it is well to know that Dr. Richardson 
considers the following simple arrangements sufficient for the most 
particular sanitarian :—Half a gallon of water, a hand-basin in a 
washing-stand, soap, a flat tub, a sponge, and rough towel. Cur- 
tains may easily be arranged to ensure privacy. Too often the 
men have all “ to perform their toilets in a general” lavatory. I 
quote from a letter. 

In these days of cheap cookery books, if a little variety could be 
introduced into the daily fare, the kindly consideration would be 
appreciated. Tired, heated workers would, perhaps, be able to 
enjoy fish, Scotch broth, vegetables, and puddings as a change. 
If it were possible so to arrange as to prevent the assistants 
being called away during the short time allowed for dinner and 
tea, that would be a blessing to them. 

“Health,” writes Mr. Sutherst, “is the only capital assistants 
have.” Will proprietors and managers of shops spare much un- 
necessary suffering by providing seats and encouraging their use ? 
The long standing, from what we learn, is of no service to any 
class except to the undertakers. Mr. Ewen, of Chester, in 1878 
wrote that, fifteen years before that date, he contrived seats for 
his female assistants, and had never experienced any loss from 
their use. Messrs. Copland and Lye, of Glasgow, introduced 
American seats into their establishment, and have testified that 
they observed great improvement in the health of the young ladies 
in consequence. Messrs. Dobbs, of Westbourne Grove, set the 
same example of. humanity about the same time. A certain 
number of large firms have introduced seats since; but, probably 
from not quite realizing that spinal complaints, and a host of 
the ills flesh is heir to, are brought on by standing, they cannot 
be said to encourage their use. We are informed that the hours 
have gradually grown later, and that in the year 1800 it was con- 
sidered worthy of notice that instances had occurred of shops 
being kept open after nine o’clock p.m. 

The aim of the President of the Shop Hours Labour League, 
Mr. Sutherst, is to curtail the hours to twelve a day, with proper 
intervals for meals, and to give a weekly half-holiday or short day. 
50 * 
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This change, could it be effected, would, it may reasonably be 
supposed, bring health and happiness to multitudes of industrious, 
deserving people. Several of the most eminent men, who minister 
to the spiritual wants of members belonging to their respective 
creeds, unite in sympathizing with this long-suffering class. 
Cardinal Manning, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Mr. Spurgeon, 
have expressed their interest. 
‘*In faith and hope the world will disagree, 

But all mankind’s concern is charity ; 

All must be false that thwarts this one great end; 

And all of God, that bless mankind, or mend.” 

Mr. Quintin Hogg has already provided classes at the Polytechnic, 
in Regent Street, for the instruction of those assistants who have 
leisure to attend; doubtless, when more persons are free in the 
evenings, more places of recreation and improvement will be 
established. Indeed, a few young men could easily provide them- 
selves with a reading-room. The energy shown by Mr. Morley 
Alderson, Honorary Secretary of the League, in bringing the cir- 
cumstances before the public, must be gratefully acknowledged ; 
and we may believe that when the one great object of shortening 
the hours is attained, societies will be formed for providing suitable 
coffee-houses, recreation-rooms, and gymnasiums. Many of the 
assistants even now rise very early to secure a breath of fresh air, 
and make a brave fight for health, on first entering shop life, but 
usually are compelled to give up exercise for rest. 

The cause is now commended to the consideration of the 
country by those who believe that employers and assistants alike 
would be gainers by a change in the system now sanctioned by 
custom, but condemned by the laws of humanity. 


*“ Thus God and nature linked the general frame, 
And bade self-love and social be the same.” 


JANETTA MANNERS. 


Notgs.—The following works may be consulted by those who desire to gain a fuller 
knowledge of the subject :—Lord Brabazon’s article, “ Early Closing Movement,” Nine- 
teenth Century, October, 1882.—Death and Disease behind the Counter. T. Sutherst, 
Esq., President of Shop Hours Labour League Published by Kegan Paul.—Counter 
Seats for Shopwomen. By Arthur Edis, Esq., M.D.—The Evil Effects of Shop Labour. 
By Alfred Carpenter, Esq.—Odd People. By James Greenwood.—Health and Occupa- 
tion. Dr. Richardson.—Guild of Good Life. Dr. Richardson.—About some Girls. 
Ladies Sanitary Society, 22, Berners Street, Oxford Street.—Die Gewerbliche Thatigkeit 
der Frauen. Von Dr. Ludwig Hirt. Breslau and Leipzig.— Publications of the Shop 
Mfours Labour League. 71 and 72, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus. 
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In every age there are certain writers who seem to miss their due 
meeds of fame, and this is most naturally and unavoidably the case 
in ages which see a great deal of what may be called occasional 
literature. There is, as it seems to me, a special example of this 
general proposition in the present century, and that example is the 
writer whose name stands at the head of this article. No one, 
perhaps, who speaks with any competence either of knowledge or 
judgment, would say that Lockhart made an inconsiderable figure 
in English literature. He wrote what some men consider the best 
biography on a large scale, and what almost everyone considers 
the second-best biography on a large scale in English. His 
Spanish Ballads are admitted, by those who know the originals, to 
have done them almost more than justice ; and by those who do 
not know them, to be charming in themselves. His novels, if not 
masterpieces, have kept the field better than most: I saw a very 
badly printed and flaringly-covered copy of Reginald Dalton for 
sale at the bookstall at Victoria Station the day before writing this 
article. He was a pillar of the Quarterly, of Blackwood, of Fraser, 
at a time when quarterly and monthly magazines played a greater 
part in literature than they have played since or are likely to play 
again. He edited one of these periodicals for thirty years. 
“ Nobody,” as Mr. Browning has it, “calls him a dunce.” Yet 
there is no collected edition of his works ; his sober, sound, scholarly, 
admirably witty, and, with some very few exceptions, admirably 
catholic literary criticism, is rarely quoted ; and to add to this, there 
is a curious prepossession against him, which, though nearly a 
generation has passed since his death, has by no means disappeared. 
Two or three years ago, in a periodical where I was for the most 
part allowed to say exactly what I liked in matters literary, I found 
a sentence laudatory of Lockhart from the purely literary point of 
view omitted between proof and publication. It so happened that 
the editor of this periodical could not even have known Lockhart 
personally, or have been offended by his management of the 
Quarterly, much less by his early fredaines in Blackwood or Fraser. 
It was this circumstance that first suggested to me the notion of 
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trying to supply something like a criticism of this remarkable. 
critic, which nobody has yet done, and which seems worth doing. 
For while the work of many of Lockhart’s contemporaries, famous 
at the time, distinctly loses by re-reading, his for the most part 
does not; and it happens to display exactly the characteristics 
which are most wanting in criticism, biographical and literary, at 
the present day. If anyone at the outset desires a definition, or 
at least an enumeration of those characteristics, I should say that 
they are sobriety of style and reserve of feeling, coupled with 
delicacy of intellectual appreciation and esthetic sympathy, a 
strong and firm creed in matters political and literary, not ex- 
cluding that catholicity of judgment which men of strong belief 
frequently lack, and, above all, the faculty of writing like a 
gentleman without writing like a mere gentleman. No one can 
charge Lockhart with dilettantism: no one certainly can charge 
him with feebleness of intellect, or insufficient equipment of 
culture, or lack of humour and wit. 

Lockhart’s life was, except for the domestic misfortunes which 
marked its close, by no means eventful; and the present writer, if 
he had access to any special sources of information (which he has 
not), would abstain very carefully from using them. John Gibson 
Lockhart was born at the Manse of Cambusnethan on July the 14th 
1794, went to school early, was matriculated at Glasgow at twelve 
years old, transferred himself by means of a Snell exhibition to 
Balliol at fifteen, and took a first class in 1813. They said he 
caricatured the examiners: this was, perhaps, not the unparalleled 
audacity which admiring commentators have described it as being. 
Very many very odd things have been done in the schools. But if 
there was nothing extraordinary in his Oxford life except what was 
even for those days the early age at which he began it, his next 
step was something out of the common; for he went to Germany, 
was introduced to Goethe, and spent some time there. An odd 
coincidence in the literary history of the nineteenth century is that 
both Lockhart and Quinet practically began literature by trans- 
lating a German book, and that both had the remarkably good luck 
to find publishers who paid them beforehand. There are few such 
publishers now. Lockhart’s book was Schlegel’s Lectures on History, 
and his publisher was Mr. Blackwood. Then he came back to 
Scotland and to Edinburgh, and was called to the bar and “swept 
the outer house with his gown,” after the fashion admirably 
described in Peter's Letters, and referred to long afterwards by Scott 
in not the least delightful though one of the most melancholy of 
his works, the introduction to the Chronicles of the Canongate. 
Lockhart, one of whose distinguishing characteristics throughout 
life was shyness and reserve, was no speaker. Indeed, as he happily 
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enough remarked in reply to the toast of his health at the farewell 
dinner given to celebrate his removal to London, “I cannot speak; 
if I could, I should not have left you.” But if he could not speak 
he could write, and the establishment of Blackwood’s Magazine, after 
its first abortive numbers, gave him scope. ‘ The scorpion which 
delighteth to sting the faces of men,” as he or Wilson describes 
himself in the Chaldee Manuscript (for the passage is beyond Hogg’s 
part), certainly justified the description. As to this famous Manu- 
script, the late Professor Ferrier undoubtedly made a blunder (in 
the same key as those that he made in describing the Noctes in 
company with which he reprinted it) as “‘in its way as good as 
The Battle of the Books.” The Battle of the Books, full of mistakes 
as it is, is literature, and the Chaldee Manuscript is only capital 
journalism. But it is capital journalism ; and the exuberance of 
its wit, if it be only wit of the undergraduate kind (and Lockhart 
at least was still but an undergraduate in years), is refreshing 
enough. The dreadful manner in which it fluttered the dovecotes 
of Edinburgh Whiggism need not be further commented on till 
Lockhart’s next work (this time an almost though not quite inde- 
pendent one) has been noticed. This was Peter’s Letters to his 
Kinsfolk, an elaborate book, half lampoon, half mystification, which 
appeared in 1819. This book, which derived its title from Scott's 
account of his journey to Paris, and in its plan followed to some 
extent Humphrey Clinker, is one of the most careful examples of 
literary hoaxing to be found. It purported to be the work of a 
certain Dr. Peter Morris, a Welshman, and it is hardly necessary 
to say that there was no such person. It had a handsome frontis- 
piece depicting this Peter Morris, and displaying not, like the 
portrait in Southey’s Doctor, the occiput merely, but the full face 
and features. This portrait was described, and as far as that 
went it seems truly described, as ‘‘an interesting example of a 
new style of engraving by Lizars.” Dr. Bates, who probably 
knows, says that there was no first edition, but that it was pub- 
lished with ‘‘ second edition” on the title page. My copy has the 
same date, 1819, but is styled the third edition, and has a post- 
script commenting on the to-do the book made. However all this 
may be, it is a very handsome book, excellently printed and con- 
taining capital portraits and vignettes, while the matter is worthy 
of the get-up. The descriptions of the Outer-House, of Craigcrook 
and its high jinks, of Abbotsford, of the finding of ‘‘ Ambrose’s,” 
of the manufacture of Glasgow punch, and of many other things, 
are excellent ; and there is a charming sketch of Oxford under- 
graduate life, less exaggerated than that in Reginald Dalton, 
probably because the subject was fresher in the author’s memory. 
Lockhart modestly speaks of this book in his Life of Scott as one 
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that ‘‘ none but a very young and thoughtless person would have 
written.” It may safely be said that no one but a very clever 
person, whether young or old, could have written it, though it is 
too long and has occasional faults of a specially youthful kind. 
But it made, coming as it did upon the heels of the Chaldee Manu- 
script, a terrible commotion in Edinburgh. The impartial observer 
of men and things may, indeed, have noticed in the records of the 
ages that a libelled Liberal is the man in all the world who utters 
the loudest cries. The examples of the Reformers, and of the 
eighteenth-century Philosophes, are notorious and hackneyed; but 
I can supply (without, I trust, violating the sanctity of private life) 
a fresh and pleasing example. Not very long ago a person whom 
we shall call A. paid a visit to a person whom we shall call B. 
“* How sad,” said A., ‘are those personal attacks of the on 
Mr. Gladstone.” ‘ Personality,” said B., “‘is always disgusting ; 
and I am very sorry to hear that the has followed the bad 
example of the personal attacks on Lord Beaconsfield.” ‘Oh! 
but,” quoth A., ‘that was quite a different thing.” Now B. went 
out to dinner that night, and sitting next to a distinguished Liberal 
member of Parliament, told him this tale, expecting that he would 
laugh. ‘“‘Ah! yes,” said he, with much gravity, “it is very 
different, you know.” 

In the same way the good Whig folk of Edinburgh regarded it as 
very different that the Edinburgh Review should scoff at Tories, and 
that Blackwood and Peter should scoff at Whigs. The scorpion 
which delighted to sting the faces of men, probably at this time 
founded a reputation which has stuck to him for nearly seventy 
years after Dr. Peter Morris drove his shandrydan through Scotland. 
Sir Walter (then Mr.) Scott held wisely aloof from the extremely 
exuberant Toryism of Blackwood, and, indeed, had had some 
quarrels with its publisher and virtual editor. But he could not 
fail to be introduced to a man whose tastes and principles were so 
closely allied to his own. A year after the appearance of Peter's 
Letters, Lockhart married, on April 29, 1820 (a perilous approxi- 
mation to the unlucky month of May), Sophia Scott, the Duke of 
Buccleugh’s “‘ Little Jacobite,” the most like her father of all his 
children. Every reader of the Life knows the delightful pictures, 
enough for interest and not enough for vulgar obtrusion, given 
by Lockhart of life at Chiefswood, the cottage near Abbotsford, 
which he and his wife inhabited for nearly six years. 

They were very busy years for Lockhart. He was still active in 
contributing to Blackwood ; he wrote all his four novels, and he 
published the Spanish Ballads. Valerius and Adam Blair appeared 


in 1821, Reginald Dalton and the Ballads in 1823, Matthew Wald 
in 1824. 
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The novels, though containing much that is very remarkable, are 
not his strongest work ; indeed, any critic who speaks with know- 
ledge, must admit that Lockhart had every faculty for writing 
novels, except the faculty of novel-writing. Valerius, a classical 
story of the visit of a Roman-Briton to Rome, and the persecution 
of the Christians in the days of Trajan, is, like everything of Lock- 
hart’s, admirably written, but, like every classical novel without 
exception save only Hypatia (which makes its interests and its 
personages daringly modern), it somehow rings false and faint, 
though not, perhaps, so faint or so false as most of its fellows. 
Adam Blair, the story of the sudden succumbing to natural temp- 
tation of a pious minister of the kirk, is unquestionably Lockhart’s 
masterpiece in this kind. It is full of passion, full of force, and 
the characters of Charlotte Campbell and Adam Blair himself are 
perfectly conceived. But the story-gift is still wanting. The reader 
finds himself outside : wondering why the people do these things, 
and whether in real life they would have done them, instead of 
following the story with absorption, and asking himself no questions 
at all. The same in a different way is the case with Lockhart’s 
longest book, Reginald Dalton; and this has the additional dis- 
advantage that neither hero nor heroine are much more than lay 
figures, while in Adam Blair both are flesh and blood. The Oxford 
scenes are amusing but exaggerated—the obvious work of a man 
who supplies the defects of a ten years’ memory by deepening the 
strokes where he does remember. Matthew Wald, which is a novel 
of madness, has excellent passages, but is conventional and wooden 
asa whole. Nothing was more natural than that Lockhart, with 
the example of Scott immediately before him, should try novel- 
writing ; not many things are more indicative of his literary ability 
than that, after a bare three years’ practice, he left a field which 
certainly was not his. 

In the early autumn of 1825, just before the great collapse of 
his affairs, Scott went to Ireland with Lockhart in his company. 
But very early in the following year, before the collapse was decided, 
Lockhart and his family moved to London, on his appointment as 
editor of the Quarterly, in succession to Gifford. Probably there 
never was a better appointment of the kind. Lockhart was a born 
critic: he had both the faculty and the will to work up the papers 
of his contributors to the proper level; he was firm and decided in 
his literary and political views, without going to the extreme 
Giffordian acerbity in both ; and his intelligence and erudition were 
very wide. ‘‘ He could write,” says a phrase in some article I have 
somewhere seen quoted, ‘‘ on any subject from poetry to dry rot” ; 
and there is no doubt that an editor, if he cannot exactly write on 
any subject from poetry to dry rot, should be able to take an 
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interest in any subject between, and, if necessary, beyond those 
poles. Otherwise he has the choice of two undesirables; either 
he frowns unduly on the dry-rot articles, which probably interest 
large sections of the public (itself very subject to dry rot), or he lets 
the dry-rot contributor inflict his hobby without mercy and unedited 
on a reluctant audience. But Lockhart, though he is said (for his 
contributions are not, as far as I know, anywhere exactly indicated) 
to have contributed fully a hundred articles to the Quarterly, that is 
to say one to nearly every number during the twenty-eight years 
of his editorship, by no means confined himself to this work. It 
was, indeed, during its progress that he composed not merely the 
Life of Napoleon, which was little more than an abridgement, 
though a very clever abridgement of Scott’s work, but the Lives of 
Burns and of Scott himself. Before, however, dealing with these, 
his Spanish Ballads and other poetical work may be conveniently 
disposed of. 
Lockhart’s verse is in the same scattered condition as his prose ; 
but it is evident that he had very considerable poetical faculty. 
The charming piece, ‘‘ When youthful hope is fled,” attributed to 
him on Mrs. Norton’s authority ; the well-known ‘ Captain Paton’s 
Lament,” which has been republished in the Tales from Blackwood ; 
and the mono-rhymed epitaph on “ Bright, Broken, Maginn,” in which 
some wiseacres have seen ill-nature, but which really is a master- 
piece of humorous pathos, are all in very different styles, and are 
all excellent each in its style. But these things are mere waifs, 
separated from each other in widely different publications; and 
until they are put together no general impression of the author's 
poetical talent, except a vaguely favourable one, can be derived 
from them. The Spanish Ballads form something like a substan- 
tive work, and one of nearly as great merit as is possible to poetical 
translations of poetry. I believe opinions differ as to their fidelity 
to the original. Here and there, it is said, the autbor has ex- 
changed a vivid and characteristic touch for a conventional and 
feeble one. Thus, my friend Mr. Hannay points out to me that in 
the original of ‘‘ The Lord of Butrago” the reason given by Mon- 


tanez for not accompanying the King’s flight is not the somewhat 
fade one that 


Castile’s proud dames shall never point the finger of disdain, 


but the nobler argument, showing the best side of feudal sentiment, 
that the widows of his tenants shall never say that he fled and left 
their husbands to fight and fall. Lockhart’s master, Sir Walter, 
would certainly not have missed this touch, and it is odd that 
Lockhart himself did. But such things will happen to translators. 
On the other hand, it is, I believe, admitted (and the same very 
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capable authority in Spanish is my warranty) that on the whole 
the originals have rather gained than lost; and certainly no one 
can fail to enjoy the Ballads as they stand in English. I do not 
know what the merit of the original of the ‘“‘ Wandering Knight's 
Song” may be; but the song itself has always seemed to be a gem 
without flaw, especially the last stanza. Few men, again, manage 
the long “‘fourteener” with middle rhyme better than Lockhart, 
though he is less happy with the anapest, and has not fully 
mastered the very difficult trochaic measure of “‘ The Death of 
Don Pedro.” In “The Count Arnaldos,” wherein, indeed, the 
subject lends itself better to that cadence, the result is more satis- 
factory. The merits, however, of these Ballads are not technical 
merely, or rather, the technical merits are well subordinated to 
the production of the general effect. About the nature of that 
effect much ink has been shed. It is produced equally by Greek 
hexameters, by old French assonanced tirades, by English “ eights 
and sixes,” and by not a few other measures. But in itself it is 
more or less the same—the stirring of the blood as by the sound of 
a trumpet, or else the melting of the mood into or close to tears. 
The ballad effect is thus the simplest and most primitive of all 
poetical effects; it is Lockhart’s merit that he seldom fails to 
produce it. The simplicity and spontaneity of his verse may, to 
some people, be surprising in a writer so thoroughly and intensely 
literary ; but Lockhart’s character was as complex as his verse is 
simple, and the verse itself is not the least valuable guide to it. 

It has been said that his removal to London and his responsible 
oftice by no means reduced his general literary activity. Whether 
he continued to contribute to Blackwood I am not sure; some 
phrases in the Noctes seem to argue the contrary. But he not, 
only, as has been said, wrote for the Quarterly assiduously, but 
after a short time joined the new venture of Fraser, and showed in 
that rollicking periodical that the sting of the “‘ scorpion” had by 
no means been extracted. He produced, moreover, in 1828, his 
Life of Burns, and in 1836-7 his Life of Scott. These, with the 
sketch of Theodore Hook written for the Quarterly in 1848, and 
separately published later, make three very remarkable examples 
of literary biography on very different scales, dealing with very 
different subjects, and, by comparison of their uniform excellence, 
showing that the author had an almost unique genius for this kind 
of composition. The Life of Scott fills seven capacious volumes ; 
the Life of Burns goes easily into one; the Life of Hook does not 
reach a hundred smallish pages. But they are all equally well- 
proportioned in themselves and to their subjects ; they all exhibit 
the same complete grasp of the secret of biography; and they ail 
have the peculiarity of being full of facts without presenting an un- 
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digested appearance. They thus stand at an equal distance from 
biography of the fashion of the old academic Kloge of the last 
century, which makes an elegant discourse about a man, but either 
deliberately or by accident gives precise information about hardly 
any of the facts of the man’s life; and from modern biography, 
which tumbles upon the devoted reader a cataract of letters, docu- 
ments, and facts of all sorts, uncombined and undigested by any 
exercise of narrative or critical skill on the part of the author. 
Lockhart’s biographies, therefore, belong equally (to borrow De 
Quincey’s useful, though, as far as terminology goes, not very 
happy distinction) to the literature of knowledge and the literature 
of power. They are storehouses of information; but they are, at 
the same time, works of art, and of very great art. The earliest of 
the three, the Life of Burns, is to this day by far the best book on 
the subject ; indeed, with its few errors and defects of fact cor- 
rected and supplemented as they have been by the late Mr. Douglas, 
it makes all other Lives quite superfluous. Yet it was much more 
difficult, especially for a Scotchman, to write a good book about 
Burns then than now; though I am told. that, for a Scotchman, 
there is still a considerable difficulty in the matter. Lockhart was 
familiar with Edinburgh society—indeed, he had long formed a 
part of it—and Edinburgh society was still, when he wrote, very 
sore at the charge of having by turns patronised and neglected 
Burns. Lockhart was a decided Tory, and Burns, during the later 
part of his life at any rate, had permitted himself manifestations of 
political opinion which Whigs themselves admitted to be imprudent 
freaks, and which even a good-natured Tory might be excused for 
regarding as something very much worse. But the biographer’s 
treatment of both these subjects is perfectly tolerant, judicious, and 
fair, and the same may be said of his whole account of Burns. In- 
deed, the main characteristic of Lockhart’s criticism, a robust and 
quiet sanity, fitted him admirably for the task of biography. He is 
never in extremes, and he never avoids extremes by the common 
expedient of see-sawing between two sides, two parties, or two 
views of a man’s character. He holds aloof equally from 
engouement and from depreciation, and if, as a necessary conse- 
quence, he failed, and fails, to please fanatics on either side, he 
cannot fail to please those who know what criticism really 
means. 

These good qualities were shown even to better advantage in a 
pleasanter, but, at the same time, far more difficult task, the 
famous Life of Scott. The extraordinary interest of the subject, 
and the fashion no less skilful than modest in which the biographer 
keeps himself in the background, and seems constantly to be 
merely editing Scott’s words, have perhaps obscured the literary 
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value of the book with some readers. Of the perpetual comparison 
with Boswell, it may be said once for all that it is a comparison of 
matter merely; and that from the properly literary point of view, 
the point of view of workmanship and form, it does not exist. Per- 
haps the most surprising thing is that, even in moments of personal 
irritation, anyone should have been found to accuse Lockhart of 
softening Scott’s faults. The other charge, of malice to Scott, is 
indeed more extraordinary still in a certain way; but, being 
merely imbecile, it need not be taken into account. A delightful 
extract, recently quoted by one American writer from another, 
informs us that, in the opinion of the Hon. Charles Sumner, 
Fenimore Cooper (who, stung by some references to him in the 
book, attacked it) administered ‘‘ a proper castigation to the vulgar 
minds of Scott and Lockhart.” This isa jest so pleasing that it 
almost puts one in good temper with the whole affair. But, in 
fact, Lockhart, considering his relationship to Scott, and con- 
sidering Scott’s greatness, could hardly have spoken more plainly 
as to the grave fault of judgment which made a man of letters 
and a member of a learned profession mix himself up secretly, and 
almost clandestinely, with commercial speculations. On this point 
the biographer does not attempt to mince matters; and on no 
other point was it necessary for him to be equally candid, for this, 
grave as it is, is almost the only fault to be found with Scott’s 
character. This candour, however, is only one of the merits of 
the book. The wonderfully skilful arrangement of so vast and 
heterogeneous a mass of materials, the way in which the writer’s 
own work and his quoted matter dovetail into one another, the 
completeness of the picture given of Scott’s character and life, have 
never been equalled in any similar book. Not a few minor touches, 
moreover, which are very apt to escape notice, enhance its merit. 
Lockhart was a man of all men least given to wear his heart upon 
his sleeve, yet no one has dealt with such pitiful subjects as his 
later volumes involve at once with such total absence of “ gush ” 
and with such noble and pathetic appreciation. For Scott’s mis- 
fortunes were by no means the only matters which touched him 
nearly in and in connection with the chronicle. The constant 
illness and sufferings of his own child form part of it; his wife died 
during its composition and publication, and all these things are 
mentioned with as little parade of stoicism as of sentiment. I do 
not think that, as an example of absolute and perfect good taste, 
the account of Scott’s death can be surpassed in literature. The 
same quality exhibits itself in another matter. No biographer can 
be less anxious to display his own personality than Lockhart; 
and though for six years he was a constant, and for much longer 
an occasional, spectator of the events he describes, he never 
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introduces himself except when it is necessary. Yet, on the other 
hand, when Scott himself makes complimentary references to him 
(as when he speaks of his party ‘‘ having Lockhart to say clever 
things’’), he neither omits the passage nor stoops to the missish 
minauderie, too common in such cases, of translating ‘‘ spare my 
blushes” into some kind of annotation. Lockhart will not talk 
about Lockhart ; but if others, whom the public likes to hear, talk 
about him, Lockhart does not put his fan before his face. 

This admirable book, however, is both well enough known (if 
not so well known as it deserves) and large enough to make it 
both unnecessary and impossible to criticise it at length here. 
The third work noticed above, the sketch of the life of Theodore 
Hook, though it has been reprinted more than once, and is still, I 
believe, kept in print and on gale, is probably less familiar to 
most readers. It is, however, almost as striking an example, 
though of course an example in miniature only, of Lockhart's 
aptitude for the great and difficult art of literary biography as 
either of the two books just mentioned. Here the difficulty was 
of a different kind. A great many people liked Theodore Hook, 
but it was nearly impossible for any one to respect him; yet it 
was quite impossible for Lockhart, a political sympathiser and a 
personal friend, to treat him harshly in an obituary notice. There 
was no danger of his setting down aught in malice; but there 
might be thought to be a considerable danger of over-extenuation. 
The danger was the greater inasmuch as Lockhart himself had 
certainly not escaped, and had perhaps to some extent deserved, 
one of Hook’s reproaches. No man questioned his integrity; he 
was not a reckless spendthrift ; he was not given to excesses in 
living, or to hanging about great houses; nor was he careless of 
moral and social rules. But the scorpion which had delighted to 
sting the faces of men might have had some awkwardness in 
dealing with the editor of John Bull. The result, however, 
victoriously surmounts all difficulties without evading one. Nothing 
that is the truth about Hook is omitted, or even blinked; and 
from reading Lockhart alone, any intelligent reader might know 
the worst that is to be said about him. Neither are any of his 
faults, in the unfair sense, extenuated. His malicious and vulgar 
practical jokes; his carelessness at Mauritius; the worse than 
carelessness which allowed him to shirk, when he had ample 
means of discharging it by degrees, a debt which he acknowledged 
that he justly owed; the folly and vanity which led him to waste 
his time, his wit, and his money in playing the hanger-on at 
country houses and town dinner-tables; his hard living, and the 
laxity which induced him not merely to form irregular connections, 
but prevented him from taking the only step which could, in some 
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measure, repair his fault, are all fairly put, and blamed frankly. 
Even in that more delicate matter of the personal journalism, 
Lockhart’s procedure is as ingenuous as it is ingenious; and the 
passage of the sketch which deals with “the blazing audacity of 
invective, the curious delicacy of persiflage, the strong caustic 
satire’ (expressions, by the way, which suit Lockhart himself 
much better than Hook, though Lockhart had not Hook’s broad 
humonr), in fact, admits that the application of these things was 
not justifiable, nor to be justified. Yet with all this, the impres- 
sion left by the sketch is distinctly favourable on the whole, 
which, in the circumstances, must be admitted to be a triumph 
of advocacy obtained not at the expense of truth, but by the art of 
the advocate in making the best of truth. 

The facts of Lockhart’s life between his removal to London and 
his death may be rapidly summarised, the purpose of this notice 
being rather critical than biographical. He had hardly settled in 
town when, as he himself tells, he had to attempt, fruitlessly 
enough, the task of mediator in the financial disasters of Constable 
and Scott; and his own share of domestic troubles began early. 
His eldest son, after repeated escapes, died in 1831; Scott followed 
shortly ; Miss Anne Scott, after her father’s death, came in broken 
health to Lockhart’s house, and died there only a year later; and 
in the spring of 1837 his wife likewise died. Then Fortune let him 
alone for-a little, to return in no better humour some years later. 

It is, however, from the early “thirties” that one of the best 
known memorials of Lockhart dates ; that is to say, the portrait, 
or rather the two portraits, in the Fraser Gallery. In the general 
group of the Fraserians he sits between Fraser himself and Theo- 
dore Hook, with the diminutive figure of Crofton Croker half 
intercepted beyond him; and his image forms the third plate in 
Mr. Bates’s republication of the gallery. It is said to be the most 
faithful of the whole series, and it is certainly the handsomest, 
giving even a more flattering representation than the full-face 
portrait by Pickersgill which serves as frontispiece to the modern 
editions of the Ballads. In this latter the curious towzled mop of 
hair, in which our fathers delighted, rather mars the effect; while 
in Maclise’s sketch (which is in profile) it is less obtrusive. In 
this latter, too, there is clearly perceivable what the Shepherd in 
the Noctes calls “‘ a sort of laugh aboot the screwed-up mouth of 
him that fules ca’d no canny, for they couldna thole the meaning 
ot.” There is not much doubt that Lockhart aided and abetted 
Maginn in much of the mischief that distinguished the early days 
of Fraser, though his fastidious taste is never likely to have 
stooped to the coarseness which was too natural to Maginn. It is 
believed that to him is due the wicked wresting of Alaric Watts’ 
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second initial into ‘ Attila,” which gave the victim so much grief, 
and he probably did many other things of the same kind. But 
Lockhart was never vulgar, and Fraser in those days very often 
was. 

In 1843 Lockhart received his first and last piece of political 
preferment, being appointed, says one of the authorities before me, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Cornwall, and (says another) Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. Such are biographers; but the 
matter is not of the slightest importance, though I do not myself 
quite see how it could have been Lancaster. A third and more 
trustworthy writer gives the post as “ Auditorship”’ of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, which is possible enough. 

In 1847, the death of Sir Walter Scott’s last surviving son 
brought the title and estate to Lockhart’s son Walter, but he died 
in 1853. Lockhart’s only other child had married Mr. Hope— 
called, after his brother-in-law’s death, Mr. Hope Scott, of whom 
an elaborate biography has just been published. Little in it con- 
cerns Lockhart but the admirable letter which he wrote to Mr. 
Hope on his conversion to the Roman Church. This step, followed 
as it was by Mrs. Hope, could not but be, and in this letter is deli- 
cately hinted to be, no small grief to Lockhart, who saw Abbots- 
ford fall under influences for which certainly neither he nor its 
founder had any respect. His repeated domestic losses, and many 
years of constant work and excitement, appear to have told on 
him, and very shortly after his son’s death in April 1853 he 
resigned the editorship of the Quarterly. He then visited Italy, a 
journey from which, if he had been a superstitious man, the 
ominous precedent of Scott might have deterred him. His journey 
did him no good, and he died at Abbotsford on the 25th of Novem- 
ber. December, says another authority, for so it is that history 
gets written, even in thirty years. 

The comparatively brief notices which are all that have been 
published about Lockhart, uniformly mention the unpopularity 
(to use a mild word) which pursued him, and which, as I have 
remarked, does not seem to have exhausted itself even yet. It is 
not very difficult to account for the origin of this; and the neglect 
to supply any collection of his work, and any authoritative account 
of his life and character, will quite explain its continuance. In 
the first place, Lockhart was well known as a most sarcastic 
writer ; in the second, he was for nearly a lifetime editor of one of 
the chief organs of party politics and literary criticism in England. 
He might have survived the Chaldee Manuscript and Peter's 
Letters, and the lampoons in Fraser: he might even have got the 
better of the youthful imprudence which led him to fix upon him- 
self a description which was sure to be used and abused against 
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him by the “ fules,” if he had not succeeded to the chair of the 
Quarterly. Individual and, to a great extent, anonymous indul- 
gence of the luxury of scorn never gave any man a very bad 
character, even if he were, as Lockhart was, personally shy and 
reserved, unable to make up for written sarcasm with verbal flum- 
mery, and in virtue of an incapacity for gushing deprived of the 
easiest and, by public personages, most commonly practised means 
of proving that a man has “a good heart after all.” But when 
he complicated his sins by editing the Quarterly at a time when 
everybody attacked everybody else in exactly the language they 
pleased, the sins of his youth were pretty sure to be visited on 
him. In the first place, there was the great army of the criticised, 
who always consider that the editor of the paper which dissects. 
them is really responsible. The luckless Harriet Martineau, who, 
if I remember rightly, gives in her autobiography a lurid picture 
of Lockhart “ going down at night to the printer's” and inserting 
dreadful things about her, and who, I believe, took the feminine 
plan of revenging herself in an obituary article, was only one of a 
great multitude. 

Lockhart does not seem to have taken over from Gifford quite 
such a troublesome crew of helpers as Macvey Napier inherited 
from Jeffrey, and he was also free from the monitions of his pre- 
decessor. But in Croker he had a first lieutenant who could not 
very well be checked, and who (though he, too, has had rather 
hard measure) had no equal in the art of making himself offensive. 
Besides, those were the days when the famous ‘ Scum condensed 
of Irish bog” lines appeared in a great daily newspaper about 
O'Connell. Imagine the Times addressing Mr. Parnell as Scum 
condensed of Irish bog,”’ with the other amenities that follow, in 
this year of grace ! 

But Lockhart had not only his authors, he had his contributors. 
‘* A’ contributors,” says the before quoted Shepherd, in a moment 
of such preternatural wisdom that he must have been “‘ fou,” “are 
in a manner fierce.” They are—it is the nature and essence of 
the animal to be so. The contributor who is not allowed to contri- 
bute is fierce, as a matter of course; but not less fierce is the 
contributor who thinks himself too much edited, and the contri- 
butor who imperatively insists that his article on Chinese meta- 
physics shall go in at once, and the contributor who, being an 
excellent hand at articles on the currency, wants to be allowed to 
write on dancing ; and, in short, as the Shepherd says, all contri- 
butors. Now it does not appear (for, as I must repeat, I have no 
kind of private information on the subject) that Lockhart was by 
any means an easy-going editor, or one of that kind which allows 
a certain number of privileged writers to send in what they like. 
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We are told in many places that he “ greatly improved” his con- 
tributors’ articles; and I should say that if there is one thing 
which drives a contributor to the verge of madness, it is to have 
his articles “‘ greatly improved.” A hint in the Noctes (and it may 
be observed that though the references to Lockhart in the Noctes 
are not very numerous they are valuable, for Wilson’s friendship 
seems to have been mixed with a small grain of jealousy which 
preserves them from being commonplace) suggests that his friends 
did not consider him as by any means too ready to accept their 
papers. All this, added to his early character of scoffer at Whig 
dignities, and his position as leader en titre of Tory journalism, 
was quite sufficient to create a reputation partly exaggerated, 
partly quite false, which has endured simply because no trouble 
has been taken to sift and prove it. 

The head and front of Lockhart’s offending, in a purely literary 
view, seems to be the famous Quarterly article on Lord Tennyson’s 
volume of 1832. That article is sometimes spoken of as Croker’s, 
but there can be no manner of doubt that it is Lockhart’s; and, 
indeed, it is quoted as his by Professor Ferrier, who, through 
Wilson, must have known the facts. Now, I do not think I yield 
to any man living in admiration of the Laureate, but Iam unable 
to think much the worse, or, indeed, any the worse, of Lockhart 
because of this article. In the first place, it is extremely clever, 
being, perhaps, the very best example of politely cruel criticism in 
existence. In the second, most, if not all, of the criticism is per- 
fectly just. If Lord Tennyson himself, at this safe distance of 
time, can think of the famous strawberry story and its application 
without laughing, he must be an extremely sensitive Peer, and 
nobody, I suppose, would now defend the wondrous stanza which 
was paralleled from the Groves of Blarney. The fact is that criti- 
cism of criticism after some time is apt to be doubly unjust. It is 
wont to assume, or rather to imagine, that the critic must have 
known what the author was going to do, as well as what he had 
actually done; and it is wont to forget that the work criticised as 
it presented itself to the critic was very often very different from 
what it is when it presents itself to the critic’s critic. The best 
justification of Lockhart’s verdict on the volume of 1832 is what 
Lord Tennyson himself has done with the volume of 1832. Far 
more than half the passages objected to have since been excised or 
altered. But there are other excuses. In the first place, Mr. 
Tennyson, as he then was, represented a further development of 
schools of poetry against which the Quarterly had always, rightly 
or wrongly, set its face, and a certain loyalty to the principles of 
his paper is, after all, not the worst fault of a critic. In the second, 
no one can fairly deny that some points in Mr. Tennyson’s early, 
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if not in his later, manner must have been highly and rightly dis- 
gustful to a critic who, like Lockhart, was above all things mascu- 
line and abhorrent of “‘ gush.” In the third, it is, unfortunately, 
not given to all critics to admire all styles alike. Let those to 
whom it is given thank God therefor; but let them, at the same 
time, remember that they are as much bound to accept whatever 
is good in all kinds of critics as whatever is good in all kinds of 
poets. 

Now Lockhart, within his own range, and it was for the time a 
very wide one, was certainly not a narrow critic, just as he certainly 
was not a feeble one. In the before-mentioned Peter’s Letters 
(which, with all its faults, is one of his best, and particularly one 
of his most spontaneous and characteristic works) the denuncia- 
tion of the “‘ facetious and rejoicing ignorance” which enabled con- 
temporary critics to pooh-pooh Wordsworth, Charles Lamb, and 
Coleridge is excellent. And it must be remembered that in 1819, 
whatever might be the case with Coleridge, Wordsworth and 
Lamb were by no means taken to the hearts of Tories on their 
merits, and that in this very passage Blackwood is condemned not 
less severely than the Edinburgh. Another point in which Lock- 
hart made a great advance was that he was one of the first (Lamb 
himself is, in England, his only important forerunner) to unite and 
combine criticism of different branches of art. He never has the 
disgusting technical jargon, or the undisciplined fluency, of the 
mere art critic, any more than he has the gabble of the mere con- 
noisseur. But it is constantly evident that he has a knowledge of and 
a feeling for the art of line and colour as well as of words. Nothing 
can be better than the fragments of criticism which are interspersed 
in the Scott book ; and if his estimate of Hook as a novelist seems 
exaggerated, it must be remembered, as he has himself noted, that 
Thackeray was, at the time he spoke, nothing more than an 
amusing contributor of remarkably promising trifles to magazines, 
and that, from the appearance of Waverley to that of Pickwick, no 
novelist of the first class had made an appearance. It is, more- 
over, characteristic of Lockhart as a critic that he is, as has been 
noted, always manly and robust. He was never false to his own 
early protest against “‘ the banishing from the mind of a reverence 
for feeling, as abstracted from mere questions of immediate and 
‘obvious utility.” But he never allowed that reverence to get the 
better of him and drag him into the deplorable excesses of gush 
into which, from his day to ours, criticism has more and more had a 
tendency to fall. If he makes no parade of definite esthetic prin- 
ciples, it is clear that throughout he had such principles, and that 
they were principles of a very good kind. He had a wide know- 
ledge of foreign literature without any taint of “‘ Xenomania,” 
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sufficient scholarship (despite the unlucky false quantity of Janua,. 
which he overlooked) in the older languages, and a thorough know- 
ledge and love of English literature. His style is, to me at any 
rate, peculiarly attractive. Contrasted with the more brightly 
coloured and fantastically-shaped styles, of which, in his own 
day, De Quincey, Wilson, Macaulay, and Carlyle set the fashion, 
it may possibly seem tame to those who are not satisfied with pro- 
portion in form and harmony in tint; it will certainly not seem so. 
to those who are more fortunately gifted. Indeed, compared either 
with Wilson’s welter of words, now bombastic, now gushing, now 
horseplayful, and with the endless and heartbreaking antitheses of 
what Brougham ill-naturedly but truly called ‘‘ Tom’s snip-snap,” 
itis infinitely preferable. The conclusion of the essay on Theodore 
Hook is not easily surpassable as an example of solid polished 
prose, which is prose, and does not attempt to be a hybrid between 
prose and poetry. The last page of the Tennyson review is perfect 
for quiet humour. 

But there is no doubt that though Lockhart was an admirable 
critic merely as such, a poet, or at least a song-writer, of singular 
ability and charm, within certain limits, and a master of sharp. 
light raillery that never missed its mark and never lumbered on. 
the way, his most unique and highest merit is that of biographer. 
Carlyle, though treating Lockhart himself with great politeness, 
does not allow this, and complains that Lockhart’s conception of 
his task was “not very elevated.” That is what a great many 
people said of Boswell, whom Carlyle thought an almost perfect 
biographer. But, as it happens, the critic (which all critics should, 
it is known, be shy of doing) has given his reasons. Lockhart’s 
plan was not, it seems in the case of his Scott, very elevated, 
because it was not ‘“‘to show Scott as he was by nature, as the 
world acted on him, as he acted on the world,” and so forth. Now,,. 
unfortunately, this is exactly what it seems to me that Lockhart, 
whether he meant to do it or not, has done in the very book which: 
Carlyle was criticising, and it seems to me, further, that he always 
does this in all his biographical efforts. Sometimes he appears (for 
here another criticism of Carlyle’s on the Burns, not the Scott, is 
more to the point) to quote and extract from other and much inferior 
writers to an extent rather surprising in so excellent a penman, 
especially when it is‘remembered that, except to a dunce, the ex- 
traction and stringing together of quotations is far more trouble-. 
some than original writing. But even then the extracts are always 
luminous. With ninety-nine out of a hundred biographies the 
total impression which Carlyle demands, and very properly 
demands, is, in fact, a total absence of impression. The reader’s 
mind is as dark,tthough it may be as full, as a cellar when the coals. 
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have been shot into it. Now this is never the case with Lockhart’s 
biographies, whether they are books in half a dozen volumes, or 
essays in half a hundred pages. He subordinates what even 
Carlyle allowed to be his ‘‘ clear nervous forcible style” so entirely 
to the task of representing his subject, he has such a_ perfect 
general conception of that subject, that only a very dense reader 
can fail to perceive the presentment. Whether it is the right or 
whether it is the wrong presentment may, of course, be a matter 
of opinion, but, such as it is, it is always there. 

One other point of interest about Lockhart has to be mentioned. 
He was an eminent example, perhaps one of the most eminent, of 
a ‘gentleman of the press.” He did a great many kinds of literary 
work, and he did all of them well; novel-writing, perhaps (which, 
-as has been said, he gave up almost immediately), least well. But 
he does not seem to have felt any very strong or peculiar call to 
any particular class of original literary work, and his one great 
and substantive book may be fairly taken to have been much more 
decided by accident and his relationship to Scott than by deliberate 
choice. He was, in fact, eminently a journalist, and it is very 
much to be wished that there were more journalists like him. For 
from the two great reproaches of the craft to which so many of us 
belong, and which seems to be gradually swallowing up all other 
varieties of literary occupation, he was conspicuously free. He 
never did work slovenly in form, and he never did work that was 
not in one way or other consistent with a decided set of literary 
and political principles. There is a great deal of nonsense talked 
about the unprincipled character of journalism, no doubt; and 
nobody knows better than those who have some experience of it, 
that if, as George Warrington says, “ too many of us write against 
‘our own party,” it is the fault simply of those who do so. If a 
man has a faculty of saying anything he can generally get an 
opportunity of saying what he likes, and avoid occasions of saying 
what he does not like. But the mere journalist Swiss of heaven 
(or the other place), is certainly not unknown, and by all accounts 
he was in Lockhart’s time rather common. No one ever accused 
Lockhart himself of being one of the class. A still more important 
fault, undoubtedly, of journalism is its tendency to slovenly work, 
and here again Lockhart was conspicuously guiltless. His actual 
production must have been very considerable, though in the absence 
-of any collection, or even any index of his contributions to periodi- 
cals, it is impossible to say to how much exactly it would extend. 
But, at a rough guess, the Scott, the Burns, and the Napoleon, 
the Ballads, the novels, and Peter, a hundred Quarterly articles, 
and an unknown number in Blackwood and Fraser, would make at 
least twenty or five-and-twenty volumes of a pretty closely printed 
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library edition. Yet all this, as far as it can be identified, has the 
same careful though unostentatious distinction of style, the same 
admirable faculty of sarcasm, wherever sarcasm is required, the 
same depth of feeling, wherever feeling is called for, the same 
refusal to make a parade of feeling even where it is shown. Never 
trivial, never vulgar, never feeble, never stilted, never diffuse, 
Lockhart is one of the very best recent specimens of that class of 
writers of all work, which since Dryden’s time has continually 
increased, is increasing, and does not seem likely to diminish. The 
growth may or may not be matter for regret; probably none of the 
more capable members of the class itself feels any particular desire 
to magnify his office. But if the office is to exist, let it at least 
be the object of those who hold it to perform its duties with that 
hatred of commonplace and cant and the popularis aura, with as. 
nearly as may be in each case that conscience and thoroughness 
of workmanship, which Lockhart’s writings uniformly display. 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY.. 


THE AMEER’S MESSAGE. 


I. 


AppurraHMAN, the Durani Khan, to the Ghilzaie Chief wrote he : 

“*God has made me Ameer of the Afighdns, but thou on thy hills 
art free. 

“T rule by the sword and signet; I care not to flatter or bribe; 

**T take nor fee nor service of the noble Ghilzaie tribe ; 

“Nor pledge nor promise I ask of thee; I pardon, if all men 
know 

“‘ That thy heart has been hard against me, and thy friend has 
been my foe. 

“For the sons of Sher Ali are exiles, their best men broken or 
fled ; 

“‘ And those who escaped are homeless, and all who remained are 
dead. 

‘** Such is the work of the Merciful, whose will is to smite or to 
save ; 

“It is He gives wealth and vengeance, or tears o’er a bloodstained 
grave. 

‘‘ Now, while the swords are a moment still, ’ere ever fresh blood 
shall run, 

**T look for a wise man’s counsel, and I would that Affghans were 
one. 

‘From Merv, last home of the free-lance, the clansmen are scatter- 
ing far, 

‘‘And the Turkm4an horses are harnessed to the guns of the Rus- 
sian Czar. 

“*So choose thou of all my liegemen, or choose thou of all my 
host, 

“One true man, loyal-hearted, whomever thou trustest most, 

“Whom thy tribe has known and honoured, to bring thee in safety 
and peace ; 

“Thou shalt ride unscathed to Kabul, and the feud of our lives 
shall cease.” 


THE AMEER’S MESSAGE. 


Il. 


The Ghilzaie chief wrote answer, ‘‘Our paths are narrow and steep, 

“The sun burns fierce in the valleys, and the snow-fed streams 
run deep ; 

“The fords of the Kabul river are watched by the Afridee ; 

** We harried his folk last springtide, and he keeps good memory. 

“High stands thy Kabul citadel, where many have room and rest ; 

“The Ameers give welcome entry, but they speed not a parting 
guest ; 

‘So a stranger needs safe escort, and the oath of a valiant friend. 

“Whom shall I choose of those I know ? whom ask the Ameer to 
send ? 

** Wilt thou send the Vazir, Noor Ahmed, the man whom the Ghil- 
zaies trust ? 

“He has long lain lost in a dungeon, his true, bold heart is dust. 

“‘Wilt thou send the Jamsheedee Aga, who was called from the 
western plain ? 

“He left the black tents of his horsemen, and he led them never 


again. 
“‘Shall I ask for the Moollah, in Ghuzni, to whom all Affghans 
rise ? 


“He was bid last year to thy banqueting—his soul is in Paradise. 

““Where is the chief Faizullah, to pledge me the word of his 
clan ? 

“He is far from his pine-clad highlands, and the vineyards of 
Kohistan : 

“He is gone with the rest—all vanished ; he passed through thy 
citadel gate. 

“Will they come now, these I have chosen? I watch for their 
faces, and wait ; 

“For the night-shade falls over Kabul, and dark is the downward 
track, 

“And the guardian hills ring an echo of voices that warn me 
back ; 

“Let the Ghilzaie bide on his mountain, and depart, as thy 
message has said, 

“When but one sure friend the Ameer shall send,—when the tombs 

give up their dead.” 


Autrrep C. Lyau. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AT BIRMINGHAM. 


Ar a time when the political atmosphere is charged with elec- 
tricity, and the arena of public life is heated with the strife of 
faction, or filled with the dust of controversy, it is refreshing to 
turn for a moment to quiet fields, rich with the harvest of bene- 
ficence. When the flames of discord are bursting forth, an unreal 
and artificial light is cast on all questions, be they political 
strictly, or be they social, and it is well to turn towards some point 
-of view whence the mild, pure light of day can fall upon matters 
that concern the future welfare of the country. For it will be 
found that while some political affairs, such as those affecting the 
distribution of power between various classes, are indeed conten- 
tious,—most of the problems in which society (in its largest sense) 
is interested are non-contentious. No doubt we cannot afford to 
neglect the contentious subjects, which, if settled wrongly, will 
affect more or less all other subjects whatsoever ; and we must 
eagerly contend for the prevalence of our own principles. But, as 
patriots, we ought to attend to the non-contentious subjects also. 
We should fail in our highest duties, if we were to suffer our- 
selves to be absorbed in the mint, aniseed, and cummin of factious 
strife, and were to overlook the weightier matters of the law” 
concerning the condition of the people. And the pursuit of social 
science is one of the several ways whereby these matters can best 
be dealt with. 

Having been President of the National Association for promoting 
Social Science, during the year 1883-4, when its Congress was held 
at Huddersfield, and being still the chairman of its Council, 1 am 
necessarily able to state fully and precisely what it has been 
doing, and what it yet hopes to do. 

The Association was founded in 1857. With it was amalga- 
mated, in 1864, the Law Amendment Society which had existed for 
twenty years, that is, since 1844, and which, by the testimony of 
Lord Brougham had rendered signal service in the cause of legal 
reform. It has a large number of permanent members, and a staff 
of honorary office-bearers. It always has a large number of 
associates or temporary members at each place where its Congress 
meets. These meetings are held annually at one or other of the 
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large towns in the United Kingdom. The head-quarters are, of 
course, in London. 

The Annual Congress of the Association is to be held, for the 
year 1884, at Birmingham during the week beginning from the 
17th September. The occasion is one of special interest to. 
the Society and its supporters, because Birmingham is the place 
where the Society first met in the year 1857, under the presidency 
of Lord Brougham. Thus the Association is to celebrate its 
twenty-seventh anniversary at its birthplace. Both before and 
since that year, Birmingham, as an industrial centre remarkable 
for the number, the solidity, the beauty, and the variety of its. 
industries, has been a focus of light for social progress and reform. 
The local and municipal authorities there have had much practice 
and experience in the organization of meetings like this, and, with 
the cordial co-operation of the citizens, the arrangements for the- 
coming Congress are being made skilfully and energetically. 

The President of the Association for the year will be the Right 
Honourable George Shaw Lefevre, M.P. The Presidents of the. 
five departments into which the operations of the Association are 
divided will be :— 

I (Jurisprudence.—Mr. John Westlake, Q.C., LL.D. 
(Repression of Crime.—Mr. J. 8. Dugdale, Q.C. 
II. Education.—Mr. Oscar Browning. 
Ill. Health.—Dr. Norman Chevers, C.I.E. 
IV. Economy and Trade.—Mr. H. H. Fowler, M.P. 
Vy. Art.—The Right Honble. A. J. B. Beresford-Hope, M.P.. 

These names afford a guarantee to the public that the pro-. 
_ ceedings will be conducted in a judicious and useful manner. 

The object of the meeting is to discuss questions of immediate- 
and pressing interest in respect to the condition and the welfare of 
the people. Some months before the Congress of the Association, 
which, as already stated, is always held in the autumn at some 
one of the principal towns in the interior of the United Kingdom, 
the Council considers carefully what are the questions of the day— 
“burning questions” as they are sometimes familiarly called— 
that may be suited for discussion. These, having been formulated, 
are shown to the local authorities of the place where the Congress. 
is to be held, and, after consultation with them, are finally decided. 
It then becomes the business of the Council to find the best 
authors that can be induced to write papers on these questions. 
An oral discussion is to follow the reading of each paper. Every 
discussion of importance is followed by the formulation of a reso- 
lution which is communicated to the Executive Committee of the 
Association in order that some action may be taken thereon. Time. 
and opportunity will be provided for the reading of voluntary 
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papers to a limited extent, in addition to the fixed papers previously 
arranged by the Council. 

The president of each of the five departments will read an 
address during the course of the meeting ; and the proceedings will 
be opened by a general address from the President of the Associa- 
tion. The meeting lasts just a week, beginning on Wednesday 
(17th September) and ending on the following Wednesday (24th). 
A sermon will be preached before the Association in the parish 
church of Birmingham, by the Very Rev. the Dean of Worcester, 
Lord Alwyne Compton. 

Such being the general plan of a Congress, let us look for a 
moment at the questions which are primarily to be discussed—that 
is, the questions which are proposed by the Council after consulta- 
tion with the local authorities at Birmingham—so that the reader 
may judge as to whether they are pertinent and practical. 


I.—DEPARTMENT OF JURISPRUDENCE AND THE 
AMENDMENT OF THE LAW. 
International and Municipal Law Section. 

1. Is it desirable to introduce into the United Kingdom an 
official record of rights and interests in land such as exists in the 
Australasian colonies ? 

2. What reforms are desirable in the law relating to the arrest 
and continued detention of alleged lunatics and to the control of 
their property ? 

3. What amendments are required in the system of local govern- 
ment in England, with regard to areas, functions, and representa- 
tive or other authorities ? 


Repression of Crime Section. 


1. Can our prisons be rendered, in a considerable degree, self- 
supporting, and, if so, by what means, without a sacrifice of their 
discipline and deterrent effect ? 

2. Should schools of discipline be established for the correction 
of juvenile offenders and their detention for short periods ? 

3. What means would reduce the traffic in stolen property ? 


II.—EDUCATION. 

1. Do the powers now exercised by the Charity Commissioners. 
over the Endowed Schools of the country stand in need of modifi- 
cation, and, if so, in what direction and to what extent ? 

2. How far are the requirements of the country for well-trained 
teachers in Elementary Schools met by the pupil-teacher system 
and the existing Training Colleges ? 

3. In testing the efficiency of schools should processes or 
“results” be chiefly regarded ? 
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Ill.—HEALTH. 


1. What is the best method of dealing with (a) town sewage, 
(b) the products of house and street scavenging, and (c) the pro- 
‘ducts of combustion ? ; 

2. What are the best means, legislative or other, of securing 
those improvements in the dwellings of the poor which are essential 
to the welfare of the community ? 

3. How far may the average death-rate of a population be con- 
sidered an efficient test of its sanitary condition ; and by what 
means can the high death-rate of children be reduced ? 


IV.—ECONOMY AND TRADE DEPARTMENT. 


1. Would it be advantageous to give to leaseholders powers en- 
titling them to the purchase of the fee simple of the lands and 
premises they occupy, or otherwise to interfere by law with the 
prevailing system of building and other long leases ? 

2. What has been the working of the Employers’ Liability Act, 
1880, and is any amendment of it desirable ? 

3. What is the social condition of the working classes in 1884 
as compared with 1857, when the first meeting of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science was held in Bir- 
mingham ; and in what way can the working classes best utilise 
their savings ? 

V.—ART. 

1. Ought elementary instruction in drawing to be made an 
essential part of the national education ? 

2. What is the value to the ear, the mind, the health, and the 
disposition of the young, produced by class instruction in music ? 

3. How can a love and appreciation of art be best developed 
among the masses of the people ? 


As we glance over the list of these questions, and consider their 
serious importance to the nation, and then reflect on the manner 
in which the issues of the moment are being confused by Radical 
party spirit, we cannot avoid speculating with curiosity, if not with 
anxiety, how far our political institutions will prove themselves 
equal to grapple with the problems of the future. The Association 
performs a great public service in placing such problems before the 
people in their true light. 

The assistance of the newspaper press, both metropolitan and 
provincial, has been, and we hope will continue to be, very poten- 
tial. The proceedings of the Congress, the names of the speakers, 
the substance of the speeches, are chronicled at full length, day 
by day, in the local newspapers of the city and county where 
the meeting is held; all the important points, too, are discussed 
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in leading articles. Even in the metropolitan newspapers the 
notices, though comparatively brief, are yet explicit. The con- 
sequence is that popular attention is turned periodically to subjects 
vitally affecting the welfare of the people; to evils affecting whole 
classes, by reason of neglect in providing a remedy ; to troubles 
previously unknown, which spring from the operation even of 
measures that have been beneficently designed. The attention 
thus attracted must react on that public opinion which will ulti- 
mately be dominant in respect to social reform. 

But the work of the Association does not end with the Annual 
Congress. It has been just explained that almost every important 
discussion upon papers read at the Congress ends in some reso- 
lution being passed at that meeting. These resolutions are com- 
municated, after the breaking up of the Congress, to the Council 
and the Executive Committee of the Association, which sits en 
permanence in London. After due consideration the Council takes 
some action on each resolution, either preparing a memorial to 
some department of the Government, or organizing a deputation 
to wait upon a Minister, or requesting some friend in Parliament 
to make a motion, or even sometimes drafting a bill, of which 
some Member of Parliament may take charge. The work thus 
done by the Council and its committees is more or less constant 
all the year round, and constitutes not the least valuable portion 
of the Association’s labour. Its printed records display a large. 
amount of correspondence and proceedings, which have at least 
contributed to the attainment of public benefit. 

In illustration of this, it may be mentioned that since the last 
Congress, held in October 1873, at Huddersfield, action has been 
taken by the Association in the following matters. 

A deputation of the Council waited upon the Attorney-General 
to urge the adoption in the United Kingdom of some system for 
the record of rights and interests in land, similar to the system 
which was introduced into Australia with excellent effect, at the 
instance of several colonial authorities, among whom Sir Robert 
Torrens was conspicuous, and which is popularly known as the 
Torrens system. At the instance of the Jurisprudence Committee, 
presided over by Mr. Barber, Q.C., a Bill for the Better Admini- 
stration and Devolution of the Estates of Deceased Persons was 
introduced into the House of Commons, the names on the back of 
the Bill being those of Mr. Horace Davey, Mr. G. W. Hastings, 
and Mr. Mellor. Memorials from the Council have been presented 
to the Privy Council and to the Local Government Board, also a 
petition to the House of Commons, regarding the purity of the 
milk supply, and the transfer of the inspection of dairies and milk- 
shops from the veterinary to the sanitary authorities. Similarly a 
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Bill was introduced into the House of Commons to amend and 
-consolidate the law of copyright in works of fine art and in photo- 
graphs, and for repressing the commission of fraud in the pro- 
-duction and sale of such works. On the back of this bill are the 
names of Mr. G. W. Hastings, Mr. Hanbury Tracy, Sir Gabriel 
Goldney, Mr. Agnew, and Mr. Gregory. 

Again, quite recently, in June last, by the invitation of the 
International Health Exhibition Committee, a conference was held 
by the Association at South Kensington. At this conference, 
which sat for two days, matters of primary importance in respect 
to sanitary legislation were discussed. Papers were read on the 
progress of sanitary legislation, by Mr. Powell; on the sanitary 
requirements of dwellings in both urban and rural localities, by 
Mr. Collins (district surveyor in London) ; on the notification of 
infectious diseases, by Mr. G. W. Hastings (M.P.); on the func- 
tions of health officers, by Mr. Brown (M.P.). In the discussions 
which followed the reading of these papers, speakers were heard 
on both sides of the several questions. Those who were opposed 
to legislative progress spoke their mind, and they were answered 
by practical authorities in favour of reform. 

That the coming Congress at Birmingham is likely to be fruitful 
in actual result may be fairly inferred from a reswmé of what was 
done at Huddersfield last autumn. Earnest discussions took place 
regarding the alleged over-pressure in elementary schools—the 
injury to the health of scholars from ill-constructed or ill-arranged 
school-rooms—the amendment of the blasphemy laws—the con- 
duct of public prosecutions—the destination of incorrigible children 
—the sale of poisons—the disposal of stolen goods—the prepara- 
tion for technical instruction—the training for forestry —the 
Habitual Drunkards’ Act—the carriage of sick and injured persons 
—the progress of girls’ friendly societies—the future conduct of 
county government—the city guilds—the appreciation of gold—the 
fish supply of the United Kingdom—the Sunday opening of 
museums—the formation of an English school of music—the 
application of art to textile manufactures—and several other sub- 
jects. Surely these are some among the many questions of the 
day. At the time the Yorkshire newspapers were full of these 
discussions. Some notice, too, was taken of them by the London 
press. The departmental addresses by Mr. F. S. Powell on educa- 
tion—by Dr. Pridgin Teale (of Leeds) on health—by Sir Rupert 
Kettle on art—by Mr. W. Barber (Q.C.) on jurisprudence—by Mr. 
Howard Vincent on the repression of crime—by Professor Thorold 
Rogers on economy and trade—were all popular and suggestive. 
To these meetings the members or associates of the Association 
-only were admitted. But at the end there was a public meeting 
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designed especially for the working classes, when speeches on the 
general subject of Social Science were delivered by the leading 
members of the Association. 

The example of Huddersfield is cited only because it is the most 
recent. But actually it is one of a long series of examples the 
retrospect of which may well stimulate the Association, by renewed, 
even by redoubled effort, to sustain its traditions at a standard 
worthy of the public men of note who have been connected with it. 
Its first President was Lord Brougham, who presided over its 
annual congresses at Birmingham (1857), at Glasgow (1860), at 
Dublin (1861), at London (1862), at Edinburgh (1863), at York 
(1864), and at Sheffield (1865). Then Lord John Russell presided 
over the Congress at Liverpool in 1858. Lord Shaftesbury pre- 
sided over the Congresses at Bradford in 1859 and at Manchester 
in 1866. The following have been the Presidents at the other 
‘Congresses :— 


Belfast . 1867 The Earl of Dufferin. 
Birmingham . - 1868 The Earl of Carnarvon. 
Bristol . . 1869 Sir Stafford Northcote. 


Neweastle-on-Tyne 1870 The Duke of Northumberland. 
Leeds . 1871 Sir John Pakington. 
Plymouth . . 1872 Lord Napier and Ettrick. 
Norwich - 1873 Lord Houghton. 

Glasgow ‘ - 1874 The Earl of Rosebery. 
Brighton ‘ -. 1875 Lord Aberdare. 

Liverpool . -. 1876 The Marquess of Huntly. 
Aberdeen. . 1877 The Ear! of Aberdeen. 
Cheltenham . . 1878 Lord Norton. 

Manchester . - 1879 ‘The Bishop of Manchester (Fraser). 
Edinburgh . - 1880 Lord Reay. 

Dublin . . - 1881 Lord O’Hagan. 

Nottingham . . 1882 Mr. G. W. Hastings (M.P.). 


Besides the Presidents of the Association, as named above, there 
have been many eminent persons concerned in its work during the 
last quarter of a century. Foremost among them has been George 
Woodyatt Hastings (M.P.), who was among the very earliest pro- 
moters of the Association, and has worked in its cause for more 
than a quarter of a century. He succeeded Lord Brougham as 
head of the Council, and held that post for thirteen years. The 
Jurisprudence department has been honoured by the names of Sir 
James Stephen, Sir Travers Twiss, Sir W. Page Wood, Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly, Sir James Wilde, Sir Robert Phillimore, Sir W. Vernon 
Harcourt, Sir John Coleridge, Sir Farrer Herschel ;—the Health 
department by those of Sir Benjamin Brodie, Sir Charles Hastings, 
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Sir James Simpson, Dr. Lyon Playfair, Dr. Acland, Sir Rutherford 
Aleock, Edwin Lankester, and Edwin Chadwick ;—the Education 
department by those of Sir James Kay Shuttleworth, Thomas 
Chambers, Edward Baines, Canon Kingsley, Sir Charles Reed ;— 
the Economy and Trade department by those of Professor Fawcett, 
Michel Chevalier, Sir James Emerson Tennent, Nassau W. Senior, 
William Newmarch, M. E. Grant Duff, Bonamy Price, Goldwin 
Smith, W. Farr ;—the Art department by those of E. J. Poynter, 
Gambier Parry, Sir Coutts Lindsay, Professor Richmond. 

It will be readily imagined and understood that such men as 
these, writing and speaking on the social topics of the day before 
large meetings held year by year at the principal towns in the 
kingdom, must have wrought some considerable effect on the 
public mind. These proceedings really have exercised influence 
in the past regarding the disposal of such important subjects as 
law reporting, the dealing with insolvency, the code of general 
average in maritime adventures, the property of married women, 
the law of partnership, the patent law, the foreign marriage laws, 
the relations between capital and labour, the charitable trusts, the 
discipline of convicts, the international prison congresses, the 
schools enquiry commission, the higher education of women, 
the factory education, the adulteration of food, the registration of 
births and deaths, the inspection of lodging-houses, the condition 
of the canal and river population, the payment of merchant sea- 
men’s wages, the licensing laws, the post office savings’ banks, 
the provident dispensaries, the management of hospitals. Not 
only has the Association in its corporate capacity worked at these 
and many other cognate subjects, but also many of the leading 
men who actually brought improvements to pass were its members. 
It was this membership that helped to concentrate their thoughts 
on improvement, and that stimulated their zeal by contact with 
other minds bent on the same ends. It would not be exaggeration 
to say that there is hardly a subject relating to any branch of the 
national life which the Association has not touched, always with 
some effect more or less, and sometimes with considerable success. 
In some matters especially, such as the property of married 
women, the development of sanitary regulations, the enquiry into 
middle-class schools, the organization of thrift, the management 
of hospitals, reformatories, and industrial schools—the Association 
has been very active and successful. If the history of several 
social reforms, which have since become household words, were 
examined, it would be found that their organization was, in some 
part at least, due either to the Association collectively, or to some 
of its members individually. None can suppose that the cata- 
logue of necessary reforms is approaching exhaustion, or can 
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doubt that a progressive age will produce a yearly harvest of sub- 
jects ripe for the sickle of philanthropic improvement, or believe 
that society will, within any reasonable time, be free from abuses 
to be swept clean, and from cobwebs to be brushed away. There 
is a practically limitless field awaiting benevolent enterprise; and 
the Birmingham programme shows that workers, to emulate their 
famous predecessors, are still forthcoming. 

I have thus briefly explained the objects, the traditions, the 
recent work, the present operations of the Social Science Associa- 
tion, in order that the scope of its proceedings in the immediate 
future at Birmingham may be understood. It claims no undue 
share in the social progress which has been effected in many direc- 
tions during the present generation. Still less does it ever think 
of arrogating any exclusiveness in the advocacy of social reforms. 
It remembers that other associations have helped largely to the 
attainment of beneficent results, and that the force of opinion, or 
of circumstances, has been powerful in bringing good things to 
pass. Still, it has borne its share and played its part well. It 
hopes to continue steadfastly in so doing, in view of the boundless 
vista of possible improvement opening before our eyes. There 
would be tedium in recounting all the measures which it has 
advocated during the last quarter of a century. Enough of fresh 
instances may, perhaps, have been given to illustrate the sort of 
business which the Association performs, and the manner in which 
its proceedings are conducted. There can be no doubt whatever that 
such work, done in such a manner during decade after decade, by 
such men as those who have been named, must have been pro- 
ductive of considerable good, and will be pregnant with still further 
benefit if perseverance shall be stimulated by a retrospect of the 
past. Those who have culture, experience, and disposable time 
seem to recognize more and more the incumbent duty of giving 
their services freely and voluntarily to their countrymen, and 
striving especially to apply their knowledge for the benefit of those 
industrial classes who constitute the foundation of British great- 
ness. In a word, the art of rendering British homes happy is the 
social science which this Association desires to foster. If this 
science be indefinite in some respects, it is very definite indeed in 
others. Indeed, whatever indefiniteness it may have adds to its 
difficulty, without at all lessening its urgency or its necessity. The 
Association is in no wise a propaganda; anything like propa- 
gandism is alien to its nature. It does not pretend to advocate 
any special opinion or set of opinions, nor will it consent to be 
a repertory of crotchets. It does not move in any particular 
groove. It only, in the most catholic sense, desires to investigate 
what is actually wanted, how much of that can practically be 
VOL. III. 52 
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done, and what are the fittest or quickest means of effecting the 
same. 

The case is well put in the introduction to its Transactions for 
1861 in these words :—‘‘ The aim is to spread a belief in the 
truths of Social Science and to stimulate enquiry into the facts on 
which these are founded. Our meetings have brought together 
men who had hitherto held aloof from each other. In the atmo- 
sphere of free discussion, in the exchange of information, in the 
debate of principles, and in the collision of opinion, such men 
discover each other’s excellencies or acquirements, and shake off 
in a day the prejudice of years. Nor must we overlook the effect 
produced by our meetings in the towns we have visited. A higher 
tone of municipal government, a more active attention to sanitary 
and other civic duties, an impulse given to efforts for the preven- 
tion of evil, have been the monuments reared by the Association 
of its brief but busy presence. In each town we have left behind 
a body of men animated with the desire to carry out the ideas 
they have received, who become in their turn the source of fresh 
knowledge to others. Such results are a not unworthy recom- 
pense for the generous welcome that has always been given to us.” 

There is one other point in connection with the Association which, 
I think, deserves at the present time to receive particular attention. 
It will be observed that of the Presidents the majority are members 
of the aristocracy. Some, too, are commoners, but they, again, 
belong mostly to the titled classes. Several, also, are eminent 
Conservatives. All this adds one more to the hundred proofs 
already existing to show how truly popular the members of the 
British aristocracy are; how immediately the eye of the public 
turns to them when any good work is to be done ; how ready they 
are to lend their prestige and repute, and to sacrifice their con- 
venience and devote their time to the cause of progress; how 
active they are in taking the lead of measures concerning the real 
welfare of the community. They regard, as they have always re- 
garded, their historic dignity as a trust to be exercised for the 
benefit of the people. The Presidentship is by no means a nominal 
office which a nobleman may hold as an ornament, or as a figure- 
head. On the contrary it is one that demands his attention and 
his thought, which necessitates his considering the popular needs 
and his entering especially into the feelings of the care-worn or 
suffering classes; nor has there ever been wanting a distinguished 
nobleman prepared to give the time and the trouble which are 
required for the full discharge of the duties which the office 
imposes. 


Ricuarp TEMPLE. 


THE ATTITUDE OF CARLYLE AND EMERSON 
TOWARDS CHRISTIANITY. 


In the November number of this Review the respective intellectual 
positions of Johnson and Carlyle were discussed, and it was shown 
that even those who reject the supernatural sanctions of Chris- 
tianity are forced almost in their own despite to fall back for support 
on the fundamental moral conclusions of Christian theology.* It 
is proposed to indicate in this paper the attitude of Carlyle towards 
Christianity, and in doing so it may be useful to say something 
of another writer whose name is often joined with Carlyle’s. I 
mean Emerson, who is sometimes—especially by those who talk 
as if an epigrammatic expression were a valid substitute for accurate 
thought—called an ‘‘ American Carlyle.” Now in one sense—in 
the broad sense that both these thinkers were opposed to the 
materialistic view of the universe—they do agree. But this is so 
general an agreement as not to form a basis for comparison, and 
from every other point of view if their names are to be brought 
together they should be contrasted and not compared. One cannot 
be adequately expressed in the terms of the other: Carlyle might 
as well be called a ‘Scotch Emerson.” In truthif it had not been 
for the fortunate visit of Emerson to Craigenputtock in 1833, before 
Carlyle’s moroseness had become a habit, one may safely predict 
they would have found no mutual attraction. This, however, is 
not the place to draw out the contrast into details, more especially 
as Emerson has never exercised much influence on English thought, 
but rather to confine that contrast to one special point, that is 
the relations of both to historical Christianity. 

In the paper above referred to, it was pointed out that Carlyle 
treated the evil which is in the world as being rather the result 
of outward circumstances than of anything inherent in human 
nature. Emerson did not make this mistake, but he considered 
this evil too exclusively from one point of view. It appeared to 
him only as a desire for perfection. Man, he says, is a God in 


* “Johnson and Carlyle: Transcendentalism versus Common Sense.” By W. J. 
Courthope. 
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ruins, the dwarf of himself, but in this very thing consists his 
superiority to the beasts. 
He is capable of self-improvement— 


The fiend that man harries 
Is love of the best. 


Even the greatest crime is evidence of the strength of the moral 
sentiment, else how could it be a crime? For 
We envy not the beast that takes 
His licence in the field of time, 
Unfettered by the sense of crime, 
To whom a conscience never wakes. 


Hence Emerson looked forward to an indefinite advance in human 
society. “‘ Wordsworth,” he says, “ writes of the delights of the 
boy in Nature 


For never will come back the hour 

Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower. 
But I have just seen a man, well knowing what he spoke of, who 
told me that the verse was not true for him; that his eyes opened 
as he grew older, and that every spring was more beautiful to him 
than the last.”” Man must in the future rise to his former stature 
and recover his original brightness. Nothing less can be destined 


for such a being. 


His tongue was framed to music, 
And his hand was armed with skill, 
His face was the mould of beauty, 
= And his heart the throne of will. 


Here is Emerson’s great defect. There is a terrible want of 
humility about him. ‘ What have I to do with repentance?” he 
frequently asks, and says it is an unhealthy sign when a man has 
much to do with his sins. While vastly superior to Carlyle in 
breadth, he has no consolation for the afflicted soul. ‘‘ Think of 
Him whom thou worshippest, The Crucified, who also treading the 
wine-press alone fronted sorrow still deeper, and triumphed over 
it, and made it holy, and built of it a ‘Sanctuary of Sorrow,’ for 
thee and all the wretched.” Thus does Carlyle address Marie 
Antoinette. Emerson could not have written this sentence. He 
must be read while one is in good health and spirits. He is all 
ice, Carlyle all fire. Emerson rebukes what he calls the imperti- 
nence of private grief before the infinity of Nature. For Nature 
supplies morality as well as everything else. ‘All things,” he 
says, ‘are moral . . . every animal function, from the sponge up 
to Hercules, shall hint or thunder to man the laws of right and 
wrong, and echo the Ten Commandments.” This, however, is 
precisely what the ordinary man cannot believe. He finds that 
Nature treats good and bad alike. The fact in human nature, 
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which to Emerson appears as the desire for improvement, presents 
itself to the other as primarily a sense of sin—a need of something 
external to oneself on which to rely. He looks around and can 
find no morality in Nature. He is therefore obliged to conclude 
that beyond Nature there exist realities to correspond to certain: 
feelings in his heart. As there is no natural desire which has not 
its appropriate object in Nature, so he thinks there is no spiritual 
desire which has not its appropriate object, if not in Nature, then 
beyond it. And this belief is faith—the steadfast assurance of 
things not seen. Emerson is as far as possible from materialism. 
The devil of the modern world, he says, is Goethe’s Mephistopheles 
—the dedication of the intellect to the gratification of the senses. 
It need never be feared that materialism as a creed can ever 
become popular for long. The theory of evolution may or may 
not be true in physics. Carlyle always rejected it with scorn as 
‘‘ stupidity,” but probably he never troubled himself to examine 
it. Emerson, on the other hand, welcomed it as a valuable addi- 
tion to human knowledge. He writes :— 


The electric word pronounced by John Hunter a hundred years ago—arrested and 
progressive development—indicating the way upward from the invisible protoplasm to 
the highest organisms, gave the poetic key to natural science, of which the theories of 
Geoffrey St. Hilaire, of Oken, of Goethe, of Agassiz, and Owen, and Darwin, in zoology 
and botany, are the fruits—a hint whose power is not yet exhausted, showing unity and 
perfect order in physics. 


But, however true it may be in physics, it can never be 
accepted in morals. Mankind will never reconcile themselves to 
an “hereditary conscience’’ because it is clean contrary to the 
facts of human nature. We reject it at once. If it were true, why 
should it be so immediately rejected? Can it be that together 
with the ‘‘ hereditary conscience” there has grown up an hereditary 
conviction that there is not an hereditary conscience? One con- | 
clusion is about as good as the other. | 

The chief difference between one man and another is in the | 
number of things he takes for granted—the number of his prin- | 
ciples or fixed points, about which he entertains no doubt whatever. 
These lie as a background to all his reasoning, and it is generally 
found that when people differ really and not verbally it is because 
they disagree on some fundamental point, which argument cannot 
touch. The more of these fixed points a man has, the narrower 
are the bounds within which he exercises his reason, and conse- 
quently the larger is the domain of faith. But without some : 
principles there can be no faith. The most important thing about 
a man is what he believes. It seems therefore to be a foolish 
_remark of Mr. Symonds in his Life of Shelley that Shelley is too 
great to be a text for a sermon, unless he is prepared to maintain 
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(which is not credible) that a man of genius is to be free to conduct 
his life as he pleases, and Shelley was the last person to advance 
such a claim for himself. If Keats ever said, as he is reported to 
have said, that he had no opinion upon anything in the world 
except matters of taste, he ought to have been ashamed of himself. 
“No one,” says Fichte, “‘ need pride himself upon genius, for it is 
the free gift of God ; but of honest industry and true devotion to 
his destiny, any man may well be proud.” We read that there are 
certain fish living near the bottom of the sea which have within 
them an explosive force capable of resisting the weight of water 
above. When drawn to the surface they burst, not having the 
necessary pressure outside. So it is with faith. It is an internal 
force to counteract the moral difficulties of the world ; and if every- 
thing was perfect and everybody was happy, there would be no 
need of it. If we think a moment, the goodness and mercy and 
justice of God are simply matters of faith. Looking at the world, 
and what goes on in it, with the intellect merely, it is much easier 
(to speak with all reverence) to prove God to be a demon than 
a God of benevolence. In short, as J. S. Mill said, “If God is 
omnipotent, he wills misery, and there is no escape from the 
argument.” But it is overlooked that it may be doubted whether 
we have a right to argue in this way. It is a confusion of planes. 
We imagine that God, who sees all, sees as we do, who only see 
a fraction. To quote Emerson again, “It is to carry the law of 
surface into the plane of substance, to carry individualism and its 
fopperies into the realm of essences and generals, which is dis- 
location and chaos.” The preacher says, ‘Be. not righteous 
overmuch,” that is, more righteous than God. This is that 
suicidal tendency of the intellect which Newman sees in “‘ Libe- 
ralism ’’—that terrible solvent leading to sheer atheism, which 
it is the business of the Church of Christ to resist. It is this. 
merely human knowledge of which the poet says,— 


What is she, cut from love and faith, 
But some wild Pallas from the brain 


Of Demons? tiery-hot to burst 

All barriers in her onward race 

For power. Let her know her place ; 
She is the second, not the first. 


There must be no arguing on first principles. They are given 
us to act from, not to talk about. 

Neither Emerson nor Carlyle, then, had any taint of scepticism 
as to the existence of God or the transcendental nature of morality 
as above remarked. Again, they both rejected Christianity as 
exhibited in history ; but they rejected it not quite on the same 
grounds, nor quite to the same extent. Carlyle has a higher 
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conception of the character of Christ when he says that Christianity 
introduced some new standard into the world, the ‘‘ Worship of 
Sorrow,” differing not in degree, but in kind, from all doctrines of 
philosophers, differing, ‘‘as a perfect ideal poem does, from a 
correct computation in arithmetic.” But he rejects the miracles. 
“Tt is as certain as mathematics,” he says, “that no such thing 
ever has been or can be.” 

It may be unbecoming to treat with levity so famous and time- 
worn an argument against miracles as Hume’s, viz. “that it is 
contrary to experience that miracles should be true, but not 
contrary to experience that testimony should be false,” but the 
only remarkable thing about it seems to me to be that it should 
ever have become famous. It proves too much. It proves not 
merely that a miracle has never happened, but that it could not 
happen. But surely all our knowledge of what is external to our- 
selves depends on the evidence of our senses ; and the same evidence 
that shows the uniformity of the (so-called) “laws of nature” can 
also in a particular case show their want of uniformity. What is 
really wanted to prove anything of which we have had no experi- 
ence is not different evidence but stronger evidence. But to argue 
that because a thing has been observed to happen in one way it 
must always happen in that way, is childish. Thus Theodore 
Parker, in his Discourse on Religion, says of some of the events 
narrated in the Old Testament that they are stories “so absurd 
that no amount of testimony can make them credible.” It is only 
labour thrown away to spend any time over an author who can 
write such a sentence. General considerations as to the probability 
or not of an event happening, are out of place in the face of direct 
and unimpeachable testimony of its having happened. It is as if 
a man were convicted of stealing on the clearest evidence ; and then 
witnesses to character were to be called to prove that it was im- 
possible he could have been guilty of such a crime, because he 
was such a respectable person! Of course Professor Huxley does 
not make such a mistake, and his remarks on this subject in his 
Life of Hume are well worth attention. He says, then, that the 
definition of a miracle as a “violation of the laws of nature” is 
an abuse of language. For nature “is neither more nor less than 
that which is the sum of phenomena presented to our experience. 
Every event must be taken to be a part of nature until proof to 
the contrary is supplied. And such proof is, from the nature of 
the case, impossible.” Every word of this is perfectly true, if you 
will only make one assumption which the Christian can never 
allow to be made, namely, that there is no God existing outside 
the world we know. 


If we can have faith to believe in ‘the existence of a God who 
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rules nature all difficulty vanishes. From this point of view St. 
Augustine says all there is to be said when he writes “ Omnia 
portenta contra naturam dicimus esse. Sed non sunt. Quomodo 
est enim ‘ contra naturam’ quod Dei fit voluntate, quum voluntas 
tanti utique conditoris condite rei cujusque natura sit? Porten- 
tum ergo fit, non contra naturam, sed contra quam est nota 
natura.”* The words “laws of nature” in a narrower sense can 
thus have a very real and plain meaning as denoting the general 
course of God’s providence ; and if God has made certain “‘ laws of 
nature,” is it inconceivable that in a particular instance he should 
suspend these laws? It is, however, often said, how presumptuous 
it is to suppose that the infinite God should interfere in the petty 
affairs of mankind! But is it not equally presumptuous to sup- 
pose that He should not interfere, is it not indeed more presump- 
tuous, since the doctrine of a special providence is prominently 
put forward by Christ ? 

With regard, then, to any (so-called) ‘‘ miraculous” narratives 
in the Old Testament, it may be admitted that when it can be 
clearly shown that a certain thing there recorded to have happened 
did not happen, and this is, of course, not easy of proof, the 
Scripture account is not correct, and one might say with De 
Quincey that Scripture was given us to instruct us concerning 
subjects we could not find out for ourselves, and is not necessarily 
infallible in other matters. For the man of Science and the man 
of Faith as such rotate in different orbits. Each has his proper 
subject matter and it is merely “‘ want of lucidity” that brings 
about a collision. Faith asks the questions, whence? and whither ? 
Science, how? and where? Science concerns itself with phenomena 
and relations, Faith with essences and absolutes. For instance, 
Transubstantiation is not a physical, but a metaphysical doctrine. 
It may or may not be true. A Romanist believes it because it was 
defined to be part of the depositum of faith by the Council of Trent. 
But it certainly is not proved to be false by the old test of offering 
the bread to a mouse! Such a doctrine may be, as Newman points 
out, difficult to imagine ; but when it is clear that it is imposed by 
an infallible authority, it is not difficult to believe. Carlyle rejects 
Christianity on the ground of experience, Emerson rather on a 
priort grounds; for he does not condescend to argue against 
miracles, he treats them as the inevitable superstitions of an 
ignorant age. Emerson, too, always speaks of Jesus Christ as a 
great moral teacher, thus reducing Him to the level of Socrates, 
Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, &e. ‘‘ Historical Christianity,” he 
says, “‘ has fallen into the error that corrupts all attempts to com- 
municate religion. It has dwelt, it dwells, with noxious exaggera- 
* St. Aug. De Civ. Dei, xxi. 8 
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tion, about the person of Jesus.” ‘<The broad ethics of Jesus were 
quickly narrowed to village theologies.” Again, a second error is 
this, ‘‘ that the moral nature is not explored as the fountain of the 
established teaching in society. Men have come to speak of the 
revelation as somewhat long ago given and done, as if God were 
dead.” 

Now the statement of the first of these “errors” is correct. 
It is true that Christianity dwells on the person of Christ. The 
second is true to this extent, that Christians believe that God did 
reveal himself in a special manner and once for all through Christ, 
and that Christ deliberately taught certain doctrines, nay, more, 
that He offered Himself as a divine object of worship; but not 
true, so far as Emerson’s words imply that the natural light of 
the conscience is superseded by any special doctrine. Christianity 
does not claim to obscure that light, but to render it clearer; to 
reconcile the apparent contradiction between the course of nature 
and the law written on the heart. As Pascal said: “En Jésus 
Christ toutes les contradictions sont accordées.” But what Emer- 
son considers noxious errors the Church of Christ asserts as 
glorious prerogatives, as an answer to that cry of anguish with 
which all creation groaneth and travaileth. Is any man, then, at 
liberty to take from the Gospels what chimes in with his @ priori 
notions of what Christ said and did, in preference to what he finds 
there recorded? May he pick and choose the moral precepts from 
the synoptic gospels and reject the doctrines in St. John’s Gospel ? 
May he accept the most divine sayings of our Lord and discard 
the miracles which give the special point to many of those 
sayings? Why should the apostles be better witnesses of the 
words of Christ than of his deeds? The former were as much 
beyond their experience as the latter. And when it is said that 
the Christian believed Christianity to be true, because he wished it 
to be true, the reply is obvious. The infinite importance (to him) 
of the interests involved would prevent his confounding the objective 
fact with the belief in its truth. Will a man be ready to renounce 
all that makes life worth having (as the world judges) for a senti- 
ment? But, as St. Paul said, ‘“‘ If Christ be not risen, then is our 
preaching vain, and your faith is also vain.” Both Emerson 
and Carlyle seem to be guilty of making this arbitrary selection. 
If Christ was in truth only a “ moral teacher,” it is difficult to say 
that he was not an impostor, because he certainly claimed to be 
something more. Besides, we should have heard almost enough 
of him, as of other “moral teachers” by this time, and agree 
with Voltaire when he exclaimed, ‘‘I pray you, never let me hear 
that man’s name again.” As above stated, Carlyle takes a much 
higher view of Christ than this; but it is rather at the expense of 
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consistency. Because if the teaching of Jesus differs in kind and 
not merely in degree from that of all philosophers, &c., the reason 
must be that He himself was different in kind from them—namely, 
a divine person. 

We often hear a demand for the Christian morality without the 
Christian theology. ‘ What does it matter,” people say, ‘‘ what a 
man believes as long as he acts honestly? Give us practical 
virtue and not dogmas.’”’ Shelley said to Leigh Hunt in Pisa 
Cathedral, ‘What a glorious thing would be a religion founded 
on charity and not on faith!” And Pope wrote :— 


For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right. 


Vain expectation! Very specious, very philanthropic—but im- 
possible ; and there is no one like Pope for clothing the untidiest 
thoughts in the neatest language. 

Christian morality can no more be separated from Christian 
faith than the body from the soul. They are not so much two 
things as two aspects of the same thing. Morality is faith in 
energy. Faith is action in possibility. But do what you will, be 
as “ practical” as you like, you cannot escape from dogma. It 
may not be called by that name, but the thing remains. It is the 
intellectual side of truth. Whatever we do, that is, consciously 
and not instinctively, is done by us in consequence of some feeling 
in our minds which admits of being put into an intellectual form. 
One thing seems right to be done, some other thing wrong; and 
the veriest agnostic cannot help doing something in the course of 
his life. But, it may be replied, granting all this, which everyone 
must admit, the real objection herein made to Christianity is that 
it makes certain beliefs in matters wholly beyond the scope of this 
present life necessary to salvation—matters, indeed, that can have 
no possible bearing on our conduct in the world. But how, pray, 
can you tell that? Some opinion may lie quiet in the mind for 
years, and yet at length, in the infinite complexities of human life, 
a man is brought face to face with it, and he has to decide how it 
Shall affect his action. Besides, is it so hard a thing to believe 
when it is recognized as a duty? Does it not remind one of 
Naaman, whose pride revolted at the simplicity of the conditions 
on which his cure was to be effected? A man’s belief depends on 
his will, and he is just as responsible for his opinions as for his 
acts. But eccentricities of action cannot be tolerated by society 
beyond certain limits, and many opinions are tolerated merely on 
condition of their not being publicly expressed. 

It must be remembered that Emerson was brought up a Unitarian, 
was for some time a Unitarian Minister, and only ceased to be so 
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because his views became more “advanced” than those of his 
congregation. The tendency of Unitarianism is to exalt the intel- 
lectual element in religion at the expense of the emotional, and 
so to lose balance, until all boundaries of thought are obliterated, 
and one Unitarian differs as much from another as that other 
differs from, say, a Romanist. Thus Channing denies there is 
such a thing as a Christian creed, but admits the miracles of the 
Gospel. Theodore Parker concerns himself almost entirely with 
‘absolute religion.” Emerson goes further than both, and almost 
reduces Christ to an abstraction, to the man who is more than 
any other “ an emanation from the Universal Soul.” 

A little of this soon wearies, and probably its very tiresomeness 
prevents it from doing much harm, but in itself it is far more 
dangerous to Christianity than the crude blasphemies of atheistical 
lecturers. ‘‘I do not press,” says Emerson, “the scepticism of 
the materialist. I know the quadruped opinion will not prevail. 
‘Tis of no importance what bats and oxen think.” True enough, 
and yet the effect of Emerson’s writings upon inferior men may 
well be to encourage the ‘‘ quadruped opinion.” 

This picking and choosing from the Gospels is well illustrated 
in the case of a living writer, much more widely known than 
Emerson. With all respect for M. Rénan’s character, all admi- 
ration for his genius, I cannot but think that his Life of Jesus 
shows how an able and conscientious man can pervert his mind 
by following out his own theory in the face of history. No man 
who reflects at all can for a moment accept the “‘ sweet Galilean 
vision.” To make the Gospel an idyll, the most salient facts must 
be omitted or explained away, the most trivial must be exaggerated. 
No: would a “ vision,” however “‘ sweet,’ have broken the strength 
of the Roman Empire? Would it have beaten down the aristocratic 
barriers of birth and caste? Would it have controlled the brutal 
energies of the Teutonic race, and turned their enthusiasm into fresh 
channels? Would it have lasted in all its vigour to this day? 
M. Renan tells us in his recently-published autobiography, with 
that egotism which is one of his least pleasing characteristics, 
‘that no one but himself in this century has understood Jesus.” 
If that be so, everyone else must have wofully misunderstood Him. 
M. Rénan says again, “I should have made an excellent priest. 
I should have been indulgent, paternal, charitable, irreproachable.” 
An excellent priest indeed! but then St. Paul made a very bad 
one. It is the first requisite of a Christian to be able to hate—to 
hate sin. M. Rénan cannot hate enough. Hate must in order 
of time precede love. Our goodness must have a “ cutting edge” 
to it, or it is valueless. A Christian must not be a ‘mush of 
concession.” It would never have been worth anyone’s while 
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to crucify M. Rénan. The Scribes and Pharisees, like men 
of the world as they were, would have passed him by as an amiable 
but harmless enthusiast. No one can successfully run counter 
to the world without taking his life in his hands. The world can 
be subdued by nothing less tough than itself. If you make yourself 
obnoxious it will try to put you down, and unless you are in earnest 
it will certainly succeed. It is a hard thing to die for religion, but 
it is harder still to live for it, and the shores of history are strewn 
with the wrecked lives of reformers who afterwards recanted. 

Why then do men reject Christianity, and those who by nature 
and education are well fitted to be its boldest champions become 
its bitterest opponents? Besides the general reasons of human 
pride, and want of self-control, which do not apply to this class, 
there are at least three objections which are frequently made, 
and can be shortly stated, namely, that Christianity is theoretically 
selfish, that it is an enemy to human improvement as being 
adapted only to a certain state of society, and that historically 
it has proved a failure. It must be admitted that many Christians 
themselves have done much to encourage these objections either 
by combating them on untenable grounds or even in some cases by 
denying that, if true, they are objections. I will devote a few 
words to each in the order named. 

1. It is said, then, that on the Christian theory our motives to 
action are determined by a system of rewards and punishments, 
that we are to do right, not because it is right, but through fear 
of punishment. Now it is true that reward or punishment may be 
the result of an action without its being an inducement to or 
against it; but it may be at once granted that this is put forward 
as a motive to right conduct, and is indeed the only adequate 
motive to begin with. It is better to do right from any motive than 
not to do right at all, and it is not till afterwards that we gradually 
acquire the power and desire to do right for its own sake. ‘ The 
law was our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ.” Horace says :-— 


Oderunt peccare boni virtutis amore : 
Tu nihil admittes in te formidine pwns. 


But if these words are to be absolutely true, the boni must be 
those who have become good, oi réAeux. The love of virtue is a 
grace which does not come at once. Faith is prior to works in 
order of conception, but works came first in order of time ; just as 
Aristotle reminds the reader of his “ Politics” that the state is 
“by nature” prior to the individual, though there must be an 
individual before there is a state. And asa matter of fact it has 
proved to be so. It is not those who have started with the loftiest 
conceptions of the motives to duty who in the world have lived the 
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best lives, but those who, recognizing the inability of human 
nature to practise virtue without external aid, have gradually, and 
after many failures, worked their way up into the higher region 
of right for its own sake, or rather for God’s sake. Plato in the 
Pheedo recognizes the need of “‘some divine voice” to sustain 
human virtue. Nor have these so-called ‘‘ low motives” had the 
supposed degrading effects on the moral nature. The bravest 
soldiers have been those who were at first only prevented from 
running away by fear of punishment and disgrace. Only a coward 
says he was never afraid. What then is in the first instance the 
inducement, is at last looked on only as the necessary result. This 
mistaken opinion has led many high-minded men as Schiller, 
Shelley, the late J. S. Mill, to denounce what they call the selfish- 
ness of Christianity. A man, they say, is told to save his own 
soul. Well, if he doesn’t care about his own soul, it is not likely 
he will care about other people’s. 

2. Again, it is objected that if we would follow the precepts of 
Christ we should be led to communism, because the Christians 
_ once had their goods in common ; in other words, that the arrange- 
ments of a society first founded are to be the rule always. But if 
any one thing is clearer than another it is this: that the object 
of Christ was not to have a book written about him, or to leave 
behind a complete body of doctrine, or merely the memory of a 
stainless life and a martyr’s death, but to form an educational 
society ; in short, to found the Church with which He promised 
that He would be to the end of the world. And when He likens the 
kingdom of heaven to a grain of mustard-seed, or to leaven, He 
implies the growth and development of this Church. It does 
not require much sagacity to perceive that every society must, if 
it would continue, have a certain organization and form of govern- 
ment, which will by degrees become more complex as the society 
enlarges. ‘‘ Are we to be bound for all time to the use of the 
primitive love-feast, to a literal community of goods, to the pro- 
miscuous kiss of peace, to the regular hour-services of prayer . . . 
to the Lord’s Supper in private chambers, to baptism by immersion, 
and, above all, to the exclusive use of the Old Testament as Holy 
Scripture ? Has the Church of Christ no power whatever to alter 
or adapt anything ?”’* The unfortunate aphorism of Chillingworth, 
‘The Bible is the religion of Protestants,” has done much to keep 
alive this error. This is certainly not the religion of the Church 
of England, and can hardly be held in its integrity even by dis- 
senters. There must have been a Church before there was a Bible, 
or how was the canon of Scripture fixed? The Bible is to prove 
doctrine ; not to teach it. Moreover, as Newman says, “A book, 
* Curteis’ Church and Dissent, p. 115. 
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after all, cannot make a stand against the wild living intellect of 
man.” 

3. Lastly, it is said that Christianity has failed because all people 
are not Christians. Thus a prominent politician said some little time 
ago that “it was not wonderful if some of Cobden’s predictions 
had not yet come to pass, seeing that the Christian religion had 
not yet found universal acceptance” (great applause). But nothing 
ean justly be blamed for not doing what it was never intended to 
do, and, if the’ paradox may be allowed, Christianity was in this 
sense intended to fail. Christ commanded his disciples to preach 
the Gospel everywhere, but did not say that it would be received 
everywhere. Indeed, the opposition between the Church and the 
world is represented in the New Testament as always continuing. 
The Church is in the world, yet not of it. Its vigour is stimulated 
by contact with the world, ab ipso ducit opes animumque ferro. The 
Gospel is to be a “witness” to the end. Here it is militant, 
triumphant hereafter. But even in a worldly sense was it not an 
enormous success of Christianity to spread itself over the most 
civilised parts of the earth in the course of three centuries, and 
that by merely spiritual weapons? It was a good answer of a 
Christian to Libanius, who asked, when Julian was in the midst 
of his victorious career: “‘ What is the Carpenter of Nazareth 
doing now?” “He is making a coffin,” was the calm reply. 
Nor have there ceased to be in the world individual men and 
women who by the holiness of their lives have almost realized the 
Christian standard of excellence. 

It is almost amusing to observe the patronising air with which 
Christianity is treated. It was all very well once on a time, 
some say, and it did much good in the dark ages as a civilising 
influence, but now we have outgrown it. It has had its day like 


other religions, but now must give place to something that can 


better respond to the loftier aspirations of mankind, and so on. 
Carlyle, with more sense and more appreciation of the force of 
human passion, says that Christianity is a height which man was 
fated and enabled to attain, and from which, having attained it, 
he can never retrograde. There is to him no question of going 
beyond it. And what is offered us instead? By some, the religion 
of humanity, forsooth ; as if any ordinary human being is likely to 
be restrained from committing any serious crime by a regard for 
people who may be living a thousand years hence. Or as if the 
people we see around us were so much better than their ancestors 
as to fill us with enthusiasm for the future of the race. By others, 
like Emerson, a religion founded on the notion of a Universal 
Soul from which all personality is carefully excluded—a synthesis 
of truth, goodness, and beauty. Others, again, in despair, séparate 
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themselves from the world and devote their lives to the worship 
of beauty in art, or of truth in science. Now such highly-strung 
conceptions may find an answering chord in the hearts of a few 
refined individuals living out of the turmoil and bustle of the 
world, but none of them will bear for long the strain and stress 
of life, and therefore can never be accepted by the multitude. 
And, after all, it is with the multitude that we have todo. The 
battle of Christianity,” said a Bishop the other day, ‘‘ must be 
fought out in the East end of London. It is there you must send 
us your first-rate men.” The masses are not refined, and if they 
are not provided with a stronger basis of morals that those men- 
tioned above, many of them will surely lapse into mere animalism. 
Now this basis Christianity does furnish, and of a strength to 
which no other religion can pretend. It subdues the worldly- 
minded by the penalties pronounced on pride. It raises the weak 
by showing a divine source of strength. It satisfies the taste of 
the lover of beauty by enlisting the services of art, and by its 
ritual stimulates the imagination of the dull. The natural affec- 
tions it does not crush but consecrates. It is a net whose meshes 
enclose all. But these refined people—they are not Christians, but 
see how much better they are than most Christians, it is said. 
They are not jealous or slanderers, or hypocrites. Then it may 
be whispered that they are atheists, and perhaps added that they 
are “better than their creed.” Yes, that is so, and is so far 
creditable to them; but the most condemnatory thing it is possible 
to say of a creed—that its professors surpass their own ideal! It 
is impossible to escape from one’s shadow, and many men of this 
class, while disowning Christianity, cannot rid themselves of its 
influence. Besides, many of them, whether by nature or circum- 
stances, or both, do not feel strongly the temptations of the world. 
And is it so easy to be a Christian that something ‘“ more 
advanced” is demanded? Let anyone try and see if it is easy to 
practise self-denial. There is no royal road to learning, and no 
short cut to heaven by the Salvation Army or any other hysterical 
method. It is a rough tool and may serve for a rough nature for 
a time, and as a beginning, but exaggeration of its power for good 
leads inevitably to the abyss of antinomianism. Everyone must 
“‘ work out his own salvation with fear and trembling,” and religion 
is not to be tested by the excitement of the crowded hall in the 
evening, but by the cheerful performance of humdrum duties in 
the sober light of the next morning. It may seem that we are 
rapidly arriving at the reign of laissez-faire which Carlyle foresaw, 
when in spiritual matters no fixed stars are visible, but religious 
questions are matters of opinion. Even some divines of high 
station in the Church of England think themselves at liberty to 
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deny one of its cardinal doctrines and yet to keep their position. 
Oh! but we have got rid of “bigotry.” Naturally, when you 
leave us nothing worth being bigoted about, when the nearest 
approach to prayer is (according to the saying) ‘‘ O God, if there 
be a God, save my soul, if I have a soul!” In practical matters, 
however, behind this chaos, Radicalism—or the government by 
mere counting of heads—is consolidating its forces and knows well 
what it wants. If successful for a time, its little finger may in the 
name of “ liberty” prove thicker than the loins of the most old- 
fashioned Toryism ; but the natural inequality of man will prove 
too strong for it. The era of laissez-faire is distinguished by 
crochet-mongers. In politics we have local-optionists, anti-vaccina- 
tionists, advocates of woman-suffrage. ‘‘ They bite us,” says 
Emerson, “‘ and we run mad also.” In art, the notion that Mr. 
Whistler is a great painter, and that so-called ‘‘ esthetic” cos- 
tumes are things of beauty, arose out of ennui, and will surely 
perish of ennui. All these pass away, and the fashion of them, 
for our faith must be “large in time, and that which shapes it 
to some perfect end.” Meanwhile, in the strife between Faith 
and Unfaith, it may be a consolation to many to reflect that 
Cazlyle and Emerson—two of the clearest-headed and purest- 
hearted men of this century, men who were not afraid to look 
every difficulty in the face—unhesitatingly ranged themselves 
against the cause of Materialism. 


R. C. Seaton. 
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Dvurine the anxious months of 1857, when the eyes of all English- 
men were bent upon the struggle in the East, few names attracted 
more attention than that of Hodson of Hodson’s Horse. His 
daring raids at the head of the famous Guides and of the motley 
regiment of cavalry with which his name has since been associated, 
were chronicled in every newspaper. A few months after his 
death, his brother, the Reverend George Hodson, published a 
memoir of his life, which ran through three editions, and which 
taught many people to believe that he united in himself the quali- 
ties of a paladin of romance and those of a Christian hero. The 
professed historians of the Mutiny painted his portrait in less 
attractive colours: but the ample space which they devoted to the 
record of his deeds, bore witness to the high estimate which they 
had formed of his powers. And when, in clubs or drawing-rooms, 
conversation turned upon the Mutiny, those whose knowledge of 
its history was limited to a few vague ideas or recollections of 
Cawnpore, of Delhi, or of Lucknow, were tolerably sure to have 
heard at least the name of the daring partisan leader. 

It is probable, however, that most readers would have known 
little more of Hodson than his name, if the outspokenness or, as 
some would call it, the indiscretion of a biographer had not made 
his character the subject of a controversy. How bitterly his 
memory was attacked by Mr. Bosworth Smith in the Life of Lord 
Lawrence, will be fresh in the recollection of many. Before the 
appearance of that book, Anglo-Indians had often repeated to each 
other stories which reflected upon Hodson’s reputation: but of 
these stories the general public knew nothing. Mr. Bosworth 
Smith, however, gave them a wide circulation. Soon after the 
publication of his book, a naval officer, who had known and 
esteemed Hodson, wrote to the Duily News, indignantly repudiating 
one of the most damaging of Mr. Bosworth Smith’s charges, and 
fiercely denouncing him as the calumniator of a brave man. A 
warm controversy followed; and presently a weekly journal 
announced that Mr. George Hodson was about to prepare a detailed 
refutation of Mr. Bosworth Smith’s charges. 

Towards the end of last year the refutation duly appeared in 
VOL. IL. 53 
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the form of an introduction to a new edition of Major Hodson’s 
Life. It has been generally accepted by the Press as satisfactory. 
But on a composition like Mr. Hodson’s Vindication, no ordinary 
reviewer, however good a critic he may be, is in a position to pro- 
nounce a solid judgment. The value of such a composition depends 
mainly upon minute accuracy of detail; and no man can judge 
whether such accuracy has been attained, unless he has examined 
sources of information which are always difficult of access, and 
weighed the testimony which he may have thus collected, with the 
conscientious industry of a judge trying a prisoner for his life. 
What newspaper reviewer can be expected to take such pains as 
this ? 

And yet it is certainly worth while to take such pains. For the 

friends and the enemies of Hodson are agreed that he was not 
only, in his own line, one of the ablest soldiers that ever lived, but 
also one of the most prominent actors in a historical drama which 
can never lose its interest for Englishmen. When men’s minds 
have been impressed by the exploits of one of their countrymen, it 
is no idle curiosity which leads them to ask whether they can love 
and respect, as well as admire him. 
_ William Stephen Raikes Hodson, the third son of the Reverend 
George Hodson, was born near Gloucester on the 19th of March, 
1821. As he grew up, everyone who took notice of him was 
attracted by his bright, affectionate ways. The intellectual charac- 
teristic which his relations specially noted in him was an extra- 
ordinary quickness of observation. Educated almost entirely at 
home till he was fourteen years old, he was then sent to Rugby. 
There he soon won for himself a reputation as a good athlete. 
Those of his school-fellows who still survive doubtless remember 
how, at the end of the famous Crick Run, he would come bounding 
with his long, easy stride up the road towards Whitehal!. But 
even then they respected his strength of character at least as much 
as, if not more than his strength of wind and of limb. After he 
had been in the school some time, he was transferred from the 
house in which he had hitherto boarded, to that of Mr. Cotton, 
who was afterwards successively Head Master of Marlborough and 
Bishop of Calcutta. At that time there were no prepostors in the 
house ; and it would seem that discipline had become rather lax. 
Young Hodson soon proved himself, if we may so say, his master’s 
right-hand man. He would not allow the younger boys to be 
bullied ; and he caused his prepositorial authority to be respected 
by the turbulent. As a natural result, he became a general 
favourite in the house. 

His school career over, the lad went to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. There, too, he distinguished himself as an athlete. But, 
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though he was fond of reading, he suffered so much from head- 
aches that it was impossible for him to study hard. Moreover, he 
was constitutionally inclined to an active and adventurous life. 
When, therefore, after taking his degree, he had to choose a pro- 
fession, he made up his mind to enter the army. Colonel William 
Napier, who was then Lieutenant-Governor of Guernsey, gave him 
a commission in the militia of that island. During his service 
with this corps he was no idle lounger or dandy. Just before he 
left the island for India, where he was destined to pass the 
remainder of his short life, Napier wrote for him a testimonial 
containing these words: ‘‘ His education, his ability, his zeal to 
make himself acquainted with military matters gave me the 
greatest satisfaction during his service with the militia. I think 
he will be an acquisition to any service.” 

Hodson landed at Calcutta in September, 1845, and went on at 
once to. Agra, which was at that time the capital of the North- 
Western Provinces. He was cordially weleomed by an old friend 
of his family,—the Lieutenant-Governor, James Thomason. It 
happened that the first Sikh war was just then imminent. Sir 
Henry Hardinge, the Governor-General, was at Agra, on his way 
to open the campaign. Hodson joined the 2nd Grenadiers, which 
formed part of the Governor-General’s escort. His earlier letters 
to his family were filled with accounts of the picturesque aspects of 
camp-life. They showed, like many of the letters published in 
Mr. Hodson’s book, a considerable literary faculty,—a crisp, inci- 
sive style, and a power of seizing and sketching the prominent 
features of a scene in such a way as to leave an abiding impression 
of them upon the mind. But, while he was wielding his pen, his 
fingers were itching to grasp his sword. And his desire was on 
the point of being gratified. For, on Christmas Day, he wrote to 
tell his father that he had been in the first two battles of the first 
Sikh war. 

Before the end of March, 1846, the war was over; and a few 
weeks later Hodson, whose imperious nature had been shocked by 
the laxity of discipline which was already undermining the 
loyalty of the sepoys, was transferred, at his own request, to a 
European regiment, the 1st Bengal Fusiliers. Soon afterwards he 
found himself staying at Simla with Henry Lawrence, who had 
lately been summoned to undertake the duties of Governor- 
General’s Agent for the affairs of the North-West Frontier and of 
the Punjaub. The experienced soldier-statesman and the ardent 
young subaltern took to each other at once. Among the traits 
which most endeared Lawrence to the hearts of all with whom he 
came in contact, were his delight in the society of younger men, 
his generous eagerness to spend himself in promoting their welfare 
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and helping them to opportunities for developing their powers. 
He saw at once that his new friend was far abler, far better 
educated than the mass of young subalterns, and resolved to do 
all he could to give him scope for turning his gifts to account. 
On the other hand, he did not fail to perceive that Hodson was 
too fond of thinking about his own powers, that he was arrogant 
in manner and conversation, and that, being six or seven years 
older than most of the officers of his own standing in the service, 
he took no pains to conceal that he felt himself their superior. 
Hodson, for his part, at once respected and soon learned to love 
his newly-found friend. From his conversation he learned much 
about Indian politics, and, in return, he eagerly helped him by 
copying letters and making digests of official documents. In the 
course of a political journey to Cashmere, the two learned to know 
and esteem each other still better. After their return, Lawrence, 
who had found out Hodson’s capacity and readiness for work, asked 
him to undertake the secretaryship of an institution which he had 
long resolved to found for the benefit of the children of European 
soldiers. Always overflowing with sympathy for the troubles of 
those around him, he had been especially grieved by the sight of 
what the children of private soldiers and of non-commissioned 
officers suffered, morally and physically, in barrack life. He be- 
lieved that it would be possible to ameliorate their lot by building 
for their reception an asylum on some healthy spot in the hills ; 
and he worked hard and spent large sums of money in maturing 
his design. The preliminaries were now all arranged ; and it only 
remained to build the house. This task was undertaken by 
Hodson. ‘The site of the Asylum was seven miles from the station 
of Subathoo, where he was then living; and every day he had to 
ride to his work and back again. The work was of the most 
arduous, and, at the same time, interesting nature. Building a 
house in India, as he remarked in a letter to his sister, was a very 
different matter from what it was in England. He had to act as 
architect, builder, and foreman in one; to direct and control four 
hundred and fifty workmen, and see that they did their work; to 
teach himself, and then to teach them, the trades of mason, brick- 
layer, and carpenter. ‘* You will naturally ask,” he wrote, ‘‘ how 
I learnt all these trades. 1 can only say that you can’t be more 
astonished than I am myself, and can only satisfy you with the 
theory that necessity is the mother of invention.” 

The work which Hodson was now doing, though it lacked the 
element of adventure and excitement for which he longed, was of 
the utmost value in developing his character. It taught him to 
depend upon his own resources, and to act upon his own respon- 
sibility. Lawrence knew this; and, whenever Hodson asked him 
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for advice or instruction, refused to give them. His invariable 
reply to all such questions was, ‘“‘ Act on your own judgment.” * 

A great rise was now in store for Hodson. In October he was 
appointed second in command of the famous corps of Guides. The 
idea of forming this corps had originated with Henry Lawrence. 
His object was to raise a body of men who would not only guard 
the north-western frontier of the Punjaub against the savage tribes 
who were always ready to swoop down upon it, but also hold 
themselves in readiness to undertake any errand of war which 
required a knowledge of the enemy’s country and of his language. 
The recruits were raised in parties of twenty or thirty in different 
districts of the Punjaub. They included representatives of many 
races and of many creeds. Notorious criminals, dare-devil high- 
waymen were to be found among them. Indeed, no questions were 
asked about the character of a candidate for enlistment. He need 
only show that he had a thorough knowledge of the roads, rivers, 
mountain passes, and resources of the neighbourhood in which he 
lived. Unlike the pipe-clayed battalions of Hindostan, the men 
were dressed, at Lawrence’s suggestion, in their own loose, dusky, 
shirts and sun-proof, sword-proof turbans. It was wisely resolved 
to subject them to the sort of discipline which best suited their 
genius,—that of personal ascendency rather than of rules and 
regulations. Like the black soldiers whom Sir Samuel Baker 
raised in the Soudan, under a weak captain they would become a 
dangerous mob, but for a leader who could both dominate them 
and win their affections they would go anywhere and do anything. 
Such leaders were Lieutenant Harry Lumsden, the first com- 
mandant of the corps, and his second in command. 

Some weeks elapsed before Hodson joined the Guides. In the 
meantime, Lawrence did not suffer him to be idle. The duties 
which he had to fulfil were far more varied and onerous than 
those which fall to the lot of an ordinary regimental officer. His 
business was to make himself generally useful. He was to be 
found at one time digging a trench, at another time investigating 
breaches of the peace. ‘“‘In three weeks,” he wrote, “I have 
collected and got into working order upwards of a thousand most 
unwilling labourers, surveyed and marked out some twenty miles 
of road, through a desert and forest, and made a very large piece 
of it.” A few weeks after his appointment, he was made assistant 
to the Resident at Lahore. There he gained experience of an- 
other kind. Suddenly he found himself called upon, without any 


* T have not noticed the charge that has been brought against Hodson of having 
plundered the funds of the Asylum, because I have failed to obtain conclusive evidence 
for or against him. Perhaps Mr. Bosworth Smith will clear up this question in the 
forthcoming cheap edition of his Life of Lord Lawrence. 
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previous training, to undertake the duties of a judge. Self-reliant 
as he was, he confessed that he sometimes felt inclined to question 
his own fitness for such work. But he gradually learned to feel 
more at ease. He was not required to learn the mysteries of a 
complicated legal system. Substantial justice was all that was 
asked of him. By patiently reflecting over the merits of each 
case which came before him, he acquired the power of deciding 
rapidly and correctly: whenever he felt at a loss, he had an ex- 
perienced superior to refer to; and, above all, the code which he 
had to administer was distinguished by extreme simplicity. 

A few weeks passed away; and the scene of his labours again 
changed. The second Sikh war broke out. Hodson had no part 
to play in its more decisive scenes; but he did good service with 
the Guides in various districts which suffered from the attacks of 
the rebels. With only a hundred and twenty men to support him, 
he held his own in a large tract of country, dislodged the rebels, 
and drove them headlong out of it, collected its revenues, and 
raised from it supplies sufficient to feed five thousand men and 
horses for six months. How thoroughly the Sikhs appreciated his 
services, is evident from the fact that they sent out party after 
party to take his life, and that at one time he could not gallop a 
mile without running the risk of being shot at from behind some 
bush or wall. 

His work, however, though it helped to bring his name into 
notice, was not directly rewarded. On the annexation of the Pun- 
jaub in the spring of 1849, the regulations of the Company’s service, 
as regarded seniority, took effect; and Hodson lost his appoint- 
ment at Lahore. Soon afterwards, following the advice of Henry 
Lawrence and of Thomason, he left the Guides, and obtained the 
post of Assistant-Commissioner at Umritsur. But he soon grew 
very weary of this unexciting work. He had felt the bounding 
enthusiasm of winning personal ascendency over high-spirited 
soldiers; and he yearned to go back again to his wild Guides. 
After some months, he became so ill from the effects of the climate 
and of uncongenial labour, that he was obliged to go for a tour 
with Henry Lawrence in Cashmere. Each delighted in the com- 
pany of the other ; but the younger man, though he had a bound- 
less admiration for his companion, never hesitated to attack his 
opinions when they happened to differ from his own. ‘“ He has 
his faults,” wrote Lawrence to his brother George, ‘“ positiveness 
and self-will among them; but it is useful to us to have com- 
panions who contradict and keep us mindful that we are not 
Solomons. I believe that if Sir Charles Napier stood on his head 
and cut capers with his heels, he would consider it quite right that 
all commanders-in-chief should do so, ... Toryism and Abso- 
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lutism are right, Liberty only another name for Red Republicanism. 
So you see we have enough to differ upon.” 

After their return, Lawrence promised to obtain for him the 
command of one of the Punjaub regiments, in case he should be 
unable to overcome his dislike of civil work. Sustaining his 
spirits by hope, he worked on at his uncongenial duties with 
might and main. 

The happiest period of his life was now about to begin. To- 
wards the end of the year, he hurried down to Calcutta; and 
there, on the 5th of January, 1852, he was married to a Mrs. Mit- 
ford, a lady whose acquaintance he had made in England several 
years before. Soon after his marriage, the second Burmese war 
broke out; and he expected to be ordered to the front. The 
prospect was by no means a pleasant one; for the campaign was 
sure to be both expensive and inglorious. But, to his joy, his 
anticipation turned out incorrect; and in September he wrote 
home to announce the welcome news that he had been appointed 
to the command of the Guides. ‘‘I am supposed,” he said, “ to 
be the luckiest man of my time. I have already had an offer from 
the Military Secretary to the Board of Administration to exchange 
appointments with him, although I should gain, and he would lose 
£200 a year by the ‘swop’; but I would not listen to him. I 
prefer the saddle to the desk, the frontier to a respectable, dinner- 
giving, dressy life at the capital, and,—ambition to money!” 

Almost immediately after taking command of the regiment, he 
led it against the hillmen of the Black Mountain in Huzara, who 
had recently made a raid into British territory. He rejoiced in this 
opportunity of seeing hard service once more, and of teaching his 
men to trust in his leadership. Associated with him was one of 
his dearest friends, Colonel Robert Napier, a man whom we in this 
country have since learned to esteem and honour, and who still 
steadily refuses to disbelieve in his lost comrade’s integrity. He 
has recorded, in letters which Mr. Hodson prints, his admiration 
of the manner in which the young commander conducted the cam- 
paign, and of the unfailing cheerfulness and gaiety by which he 
relieved the hardships of camp-life. The marauders were swiftly 
punished ; and Hodson returned with the regiment to the neigh- 
bourhood of Peshawur. Encamped in mud huts, he and his men 
kept their carbines loaded, and their sabres keen, ready at any 
moment to gallop against any predatory horde that might descend 
into the valley. For some months his wife was obliged to live 
apart from him at the hill-station of Murree, lest she should fall 
a victim to the climate of the valley. Once or twice he was able 
to visit her. Towards the end of 1853 he wrote home to tell how 
he had just ridden hard all night to welcome his first-born, and, as 
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it turned out, his only child into the world. By this time, after 
many wanderings, he had finally established his head-quarters at 
Murdan, distant some thirty miles from Peshawur. A few weeks 
later his wife, bringing her child with her, came to join him in his 
wild home. ‘ You would so delight,” he wrote to his father, ‘in 
your little grand-daughter. She is a lovely, good little darling ; 
as happy as possible, and wonderfully quick and intelligent for her 
months.” Month followed month; and one day differed little 
from another. Soon after daylight the first bugle roused the com- 
mandant. Morning parade followed; and then he would gallop 
across the plain to inspect some outpost, gallop back, and go for a 
plunge in the river, and about nine come into his quarters with a 
keen appetite for breakfast. The meal over, he disappeared into 
the tent which served him as an office; and there a variety of 
business awaited him. Attached to his regimental command was 
the civil control* of Euzofzai; and the turbulent character of 
the Pathans of that district gave him plenty to do. He was not 
surprised if, on entering his tent, he found laid out the dead bodies 
of several men who had perished in some brawl the night before. 
Sometimes a party of villagers came thronging in, loudly com- 
plaining that their crops had been beaten down by a storm, and 
that they did not know how they were to pay their rents. Some- 
times a batch of recruits presented themselves for examination. 
Hardly a day passed on which one of Hodson’s men did not come 
to tell of some wrong which had been inflicted upon him. When 
the business of the morning was finished, he would return to his 
home, to drink a glass of wine and play with his child. Towards 
sunset he and his wife generally ordered their horses, and galloped 
side by side over the plain, inhaling the cool, evening air, and en- 
joying the sight of the shifting hues which played over the vast 
mountains that hung over the valley. As soon as dinner was 
over, when they happened to be alone, they examined together the 
official letters which had arrived in the course of the evening; and 
Mrs. Hodson, after the manner of Anglo-Indian ladies, made notes 
of the papers which she was to copy for her husband on the 
morrow. 

There is another point of view, however, from which Hodson’s 
connexion with the Guides must be regarded. Not content with 
enforcing discipline and exacting the obedience which was his due, 
he rapidly withdrew all legitimate authority from the officers under: 
his command, and concentrated it in his own grasp.t Nay, so 


* This expression is not strictly accurate. He was ex officio Magistrate and As- 
sistant-Commissioner of Euzofzai 

¢ This statement is made on the authority of General Sir Harry Lumsden, K.C.S.I., 
C.B., who knew Hodson well, and liked him, and of an old officer of the Guides who 
served under Hodson’s command, 
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selfishly eager was he to force the men to regard him as their sole 
master that, in their presence, he more than once deliberately 
insulted and humiliated a subaltern. One night at mess, noticing 
that an officer had a bottle of French liqueur on the table, he said, 
with a joking air, “‘ Would you let me see that?” The officer 
passed the bottle to him. Holding it up, Hodson said: ‘I can’t 
allow you to drink such unwholesome stuff,” and then, calling his 
orderly, told him to take it away and empty the contents outside.* 
Nor were his subalterns the only persons who complained of 
his high-handed proceedings. It happened that there was no 
baker at Murdan, and consequently the officers were obliged to eat 
the unleavened cakes of the country, instead of bread. One day 
Hodson said to the surgeon of the regiment, who managed the 
mess, ‘‘ Bob, I am going to Peshawur, and I ‘ll bring you a baker.” 
“I fear you ll not be able,” replied the surgeon, ‘as I have tried, 
and none will come out to this wilderness.” Nowise discouraged, 
Hodson, accompanied by one of the camel-riders attached to the 
regiment, rode off to Peshawur; and, on his arrival, sent for a 
native baker, and asked him to come out to Murdan and bake for 
the Guides. The man declined the offer. Hodson, however, was 
not at the end of his resources. Calling the camel-rider, he asked 
the baker whether he might give him a lift home. With profuse 
expressions of gratitude, the baker mounted. The camel-rider 
understood his master’s meaning. Away went the camel, at full 
speed, towards Murdan ; and the kidnapped baker remained with 
the regiment for many years.t It is not to be wondered at if, 
with such an overbearing temper and such a reckless contempt for 
the rights of others, Hodson made many enemies. 

But, with all his faults, he had a heart; and a heavy sorrow 
was soon to befall him. Early in June, 1854, his wife was 
obliged to return to Murree; and a few days later he was sum- 
moned to join her by the news that their child was dangerously 
ill. She was sinking fast when he arrived: for a fortnight he 
watched hopelessly by her bedside ; and then she died. ‘It has 
been a very, very bitter blow to us,” he wrote; “‘she had wound 
her little being round our hearts to an extent which we neither of 
us knew until we woke from the brief dream of beauty, and found 
ourselves childless.”’ 

Before this bereavement, Hodson’s career had been, on the 
whole, singularly prosperous. But a series of troubles was now 
coming upon him. The officers whom he had humiliated, feeling 
that their men no longer respected them, became exasperated 
against him. For some mysterious reason, he had taken a dislike 


* I learned this from the officer himself. 
+ This anecdote is told on the same authority as the last 
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to the Pathans of the regiment, splendid soldiers, to whom his 
predecessor had been warmly attached, and had discharged many 
of them without even giving them their arrears of pay. As time 
passed, the officers and many of the men who remained, came to 
suspect him of misappropriating public monies which passed 
through his hands.* The Chief Commissioner of the Punjaub was 
worried by receiving complaints against him both from officers and 
from civilians.t At length he received an order from the Punjaub 
Government to furnish a return of all the men whom he had dis- 
charged from the regiment, and to state the reasons which had led 
him to discharge them. He drew out the required document 
in his own handwriting, forwarded it to the Government, and then 
left Murdan on leave. During his absence, the document was sent 
back to the officer who was temporarily commanding the regiment, 
with a request that the Adjutant’s signature should be affixed to it. 
The Adjutant, however, refused to affix his signature, on the ground 
that certain statements in the document were untrue.{ The result 
was that, towards the end of the year, Hodson was summoned, by 
order of the Commander-in-Chief, to appear before a Court of 
Enquiry at Murdan. His bearing in the face of the approaching 
ordeal was characteristic. ‘‘ Pray,” he wrote to a friend, “‘ impress 
upon John Lawrence’s mind that I am not in the smallest degree 
disposed to shrink from the strictest enquiry into any act of mine 
in command of the Guides.” A short time before the enquiry 
began, Hodson went to the quarters of one of his subalterns, and 
asked him in whose favour he intended to give evidence. The 
subaltern replied that he hoped he should not be called upon to 
give evidence at all; but that, if he were, he should simply give 
truthful answers to such questions as might be put to him. ‘“‘ Oh 
yes!” rejoined Hodson, “ of course we must all tell the truth ; but 
there are different ways of doing it. At all events, if I find myself 
falling, I shall drag you with me; so I give you warning.’’§ 

The Court was composed of officers of various regiments quite 
unconnected with the Guides. It sat for several weeks, minutely 
investigated Hodson’s account-books, || and cross-examined a number 
of witnesses on oath. On the 15th of January, 1855, the proceed- 
ings terminated ; and the conclusions at which the Court arrived 
were unfavourable to Hodson’s character. In his letters to his 


* Stated on the authority of the above-mentioned officer and of Sir Harry Lumsden 

+ Life of Lord Lawrence, vol. i. pp. 427-9. 

} Stated on the authority of a letter in my possession from the officer who asked the 
Adjutant for his signature. 

§ Stated on the authority of the subaltern himself. 

|| Stated on the authority of an officer who was examined as a witness by the Court, 
and who, with his own eyes, saw the account-books being investigated, and of an ex- 
member of the Court. 
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brother he stoutly maintained that the verdict had been founded 
on one-sided evidence, and that he had not had the opportunity of 
producing his accounts. ‘I can only trust,’ he wrote, ‘in the 
eventual production of all the papers to put things in their proper 
light. In the meantime, I must endeavour to face the wrong, the 
grievous, foul wrong, with a constant and unshaken heart, and to 
endure humiliation and disgrace with as much equanimity as I 
may, and with the same soldier-like fortitude with which I ought 
to face danger, suffering, and death in the path of duty.” Again 
and again he demanded that his accounts should be minutely 
examined by another authority. At length, in the month of 
August, his demand was assented to; and certain papers which, 
there is strong reason to believe, he had not shown to the Court at 
‘all, were placed by him in the hands of Major Reynell Taylor. 
This officer, after a thorough investigation, presented to the Chief 
Commissioner of the Punjaub a report in which he completely 
exonerated Hodson from all guilt. On an impartial review of the 
case, it may be confidently pronounced that the decision of the 
Court of Enquiry was correct. That Court was composed of officers 
none of whom can be suspected of having had any motive for 
judging Hodson unjustly. It is certain that they examined his 
accounts with the most scrupulous care. On the other hand, it was 
believed at the time, and is still believed by men who had the best 
opportunities for forming an opinion, that the papers submitted to 
Reynell Taylor had been garbled by Hodson. Be this, however, as 
it may, it is impossible to believe that Hodson would have tried, 
as he did, to intimidate one of his officers into giving evidence in 
his favour, that he would have spoken of the possibility of his 
being found guilty, if he had not been conscious of guilt. 

Before this, Hodson had exposed himself to an accusation of 
another kind. The Peshawur valley swarmed with Mahometan 
fanatics and with cut-throats who, at their bidding, would, at any 
moment, attempt the assassination of a European. In September, 
18538, Colonel Mackeson, the Commissioner of Peshawur, was assas- 
sinated; and, a few months later, a murderous attack, which, 
however,. proved unsuccessful, was made upon an officer of the 
Guides, called Lieutenant Godby. Hodson obtained what he re- 
garded as convincing evidence that one Kader Khan, a chieftain of 
Euzofzai, had instigated both the assassination and the abortive 
attack. But, as his conduct on two subsequent occasions proved, 
Hodson was unfit to judge of the value of evidence; and he had, 
apparently, no idea that justice demanded that a prisoner should 
be tried and convicted before he was punished. Constituting him- 
self the judge of Kader Khan, he confiscated his property, and sent 
him into Peshawur in chains, For five months the accused man 
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remained a prisoner in the Peshawur gaol. At the end of that 
time he was arraigned by Hodson, in the Commissioner’s Court, on 
the charge of having instigated the attack on Lieutenant Godby. 
The case for the prosecution completely broke down; and Kader 
Khan was honourably acquitted.* Herbert Edwardes, who was 
then Commissioner of Peshawur, had been one of Hodson’s warmest 
admirers ; but now he naturally felt that a man so hasty and so 
liable to be hurried by his feelings into committing acts of injustice 
as Hodson had shown himself to be, was unfit to be trusted with 
civil power over fierce tribes for the management of whom tact was 
needed as well as firmness. On public grounds, therefore,t he 
caused a report of the whole affair to be sent to the Governor- 
General. Lord Dalhousie severely condemned Hodson’s proceed- 
ings, and directed that he should be dismissed from civil employ- 
ment, and from the command of the Guides. Considering that 
that command was linked with the civil charge of a district, and 
that it was of vital importance that its holder should be not only a 
good soldier but also a civil officer of tact and judgment, no 
impartial judge will pronounce that the Governor-General was 
unduly severe. 

Nevertheless, in writing to his friends, Hodson assumed the tone 
of a deeply-injured man; and his letters were, to all appearance, 
inspired by such genuine feeling, that they would conquer the warm 
sympathy of any casual reader. ‘‘ What a year this has been,” he 
wrote, towards the end of 1855 ; “‘ what ages of trial and of sorrow 
seem to have been crowded into a few short months. Our darling 
babe was taken from us on the day my public misfortunes began, 
and death has robbed us of our father before their end.” Again, in 
a letter to his sister, “‘I trust fondly that better days are coming; 
but really the weary watching and waiting for a gleam of daylight 
through the clouds, and never to see it, is more harassing and 
harder to bear up against than I could have supposed possible.” 
Having been deprived of his command, he was obliged, in April, 
1856, after eleven years of hard work and distinguished service, 
after enjoying the sweets of independent command, to rejoin his 
regiment, the 1st Fusiliers, as a subaltern. He had brought this 


* T have examined MS. copies of all the correspondence connected with the case. 
Robert Montgomery, the Judicial Commissioner of the Punjaub, and Capt. James, the 
Deputy Commissioner of Peshawur, both agreed with Edwardes that Kader Khan was 
innocent, and that Hodson had treated him unjustly. It is to be observed (1) that 
Kader Khan was not originally confronted with his accusers: (2) that Hodson did not 
enquire into the truth of the charge against him until after he had arrested him; (3) 
that one of the witnesses told Edwardes that. when giving evidence against Kader Khan 
in Hodson’s court, he had acted from fear. 

+ Mr. Hodson has stated (Hodson of Hodson’s Horse, p. 123), without any founda- 
tion, that Edwardes “ was, both on public and private grounds, opposed to” Hodson, 
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degradation upon himself: but he bore it like a man. His colonel 
paid him the compliment of asking him to act as quartermaster, 
and afterwards bore testimony to the energy and thoroughness with 
which he had done his work. ‘I yearn to be at home again and 
see you all,” he wrote towards the end of the year, “but I am 
obliged to check all such repinings and longings, and keep down all 
canker cares and bitternesses, and set my teeth hard, and will 
earnestly to struggle on and do my allotted work as well and cheer- 
fully as may be, satisfied that in the end a brighter time will come.” 
Months passed away ; and still the brighter time would not come. 
Weary of waiting for the redress which he did not deserve, Hodson 
at length resolved to go down to Calcutta and endeavour to procure 
from the Governor-General an acknowledgment that his character 
had been cleared by Major Taylor’s report. 

But this resolve was never to be carried out. The wheel of 
fortune had suddenly spun round. On the 12th of May the 
1st Fusiliers received an order to hold themselves in readiness to 
march, at a moment’s notice, for Umballah. Flashed up the wires 
from Delhi, this message had warned the authorities of the Pun- 
jaub :—‘‘ The sepoys have come in from Meerut, and are burning 
everything. Mr. Todd is dead, and, we hear, several Europeans. 
We must shut up.” The Bengal army was in revolt. 

Within a few hours Hodson was at Umballah; and on the 15th 
the Commander-in-Chief, General Anson, arrived thither from 
Simla. He had already received a telegram from John Lawrence, 
urging him to march with all speed against Delhi: but he had 
great difficulties to contend with; and, though he did his utmost, 
he lacked the force and the genius to overcome them. Hodson 
was, of course, eager for instant action. ‘‘ Unless,’ he remarked 
in a letter to his wife, “very prompt and vigorous measures are 
taken, the whole army, and perhaps a large portion of India will 
be lost to us. Here alarm is the prevalent feeling, and concilia- 
tion, of men with arms in their hands and in a state of absolute 
rebellion, the order of the day. . . . Oh for Sir Charles Napier 
now!” He was soon to find an opportunity of showing the metal 
of which he was himself made. ‘Two days after his arrival at Um- 
ballah, he was sent for by the Commander-in-Chief, who appointed 
him Assistant Quartermaster-General on his own personal staff. 
On the 19th he was ordered to raise a new regiment of Irregular 
Horse, which afterwards bore his name, and distinguished itself on 
many fields under his command. On the evening of the previous 
day he had set out in the mail-cart for Kurnaul, to make arrange- 
ments for the shelter of the advanced detachment of the troops 
which were being assembled for the march against Delhi. While 
he was engaged in this work he conceived a daring idea. Before 
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the Commander-in-Chief could begin his march, it was necessary 
that he should communicate with the general at Meerut. But the 
road from Kurnaul to Meerut was believed to be in possession of 
mutineers. In this extremity, Hodson sent a message to the 
Commander-in-Chief, offering to open a passage to the distant 
station. Anson, who saw the difficulties of the undertaking, but 
did not fully appreciate the union of reckless daring and calm 
judgment which characterized Hodson, withheld his consent for a 
time: but Hodson’s earnest remonstrances prevailed ; and on the 
20th of May the telegraph brought him a favourable reply. At 
two o’clock he rode off with no other escort than a few horsemen 
lent by a friendly chief, the Rajah of Jheend. ‘‘ Hodson is at 
Umballah, I know,” said an officer at Meerut, “and I’ll bet he 
will force his way through and open communications with the 
Commander-in-Chief and ourselves.” The officer knew his man. 
In seventy-two hours, having ridden a hundred and fifty-two miles 
through an enemy’s country, delivered his message, and obtained 
all the required information, Hodson returned to Kurnaul. Hurry- 
ing on in the mail-cart, he presented himself within another four 
hours before his chief at Umballah. Now that he had acquired 
the information for which he had waited, Anson drew up his plan 
of campaign, and recorded it in a despatch which he wrote for the 
instruction of the general at Meerut. But he was not suffered to 
execute even the first stage of his design. Sending on the main 
body of his troops before him, he followed with the last batch on 
the 25th of May. Two days later he was lying dead of cholera at 
Kurnaul. 

General Sir Henry Barnard, a veteran of the Crimea, who suc- 
ceeded him in the command of the army, marched from Kurnaul 
on the 31st of May, and arrived at Aleepore, near Delhi, on the 
5th of June. There, two days later, he was joined by the Meerut 
contingent under Brigadier Wilson, who, on his march, had gained 
two victories over the mutineers. On the following day the whole 
force broke up its camp, defeated a large body of mutineers, who 
had posted themselves at a group of buildings called Budlee-ka- 
serai, in the hope of checking its advance, and, before night, en- 
camped on the famous Ridge, which commands the northern and 
part of the western face of Delhi. John Lawrence afterwards 
declared that, if Barnard had followed up his victory over the dis- 
heartened fugitives, he might, at one stroke, have made himself 
master of the imperial city. But the opportunity, if such it was, 
was lost. 

Barnard soon saw that the task which lay before him was a 
hard one. The fortifications were too strong to be battered down 
by such artillery as he then had at his disposal; and the city was 
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far too extensive to be invested by his little force. All that he 
eould do was to watch the portion, little more than a seventh of 
uhe whole, that faced the Ridge. But he knew that his Govern- 
ment and his countrymen, ignorant or heedless of the difficulties 
which beset him, expected him to recapture Delhi without a 
moment’s delay; and he therefore resolved, not with the resolution 
of the strong man, but with the desperation of the gambler, to try 
any enterprise that offered the remotest chance of success. A 
clever young lieutenant of Engineers, named Wilberforce Greathed, 
who was longing for an opportunity to distinguish himself, suc- 
ceeded in persuading him that the city could be taken by a coup- 
de-main. Hodson, on whose judgment the General set a high 
value, expressed a similar opinion. To dare, and to dare, and to 
dare again, was the motto on which he always acted; and he 
believed that, if the city were not assaulted at once, the siege 
might be indefinitely protracted. The General accordingly ordered 
him to join Greathed and two other Engineer officers in drawing 
up a detailed plan of attack. On the 12th of June orders were 
issued for the execution of the scheme: but an accident prevented 
it from being even attempted ; and, after holding a council of war 
to consider the question, Barnard allowed the idea to drop. It is 
probable that, if the assault had been delivered on the night of 
the 12th, the city would have been taken: but, at the best, the 
attempt would have been a hazardous one; and, if it had failed, 
the results would have been calamitous. 

It soon became evident that Delhi was not to be taken without a 
long and tedious struggle. For some time a battle was fought out- 
side the walls, on an average every other day. The enemy were 
indeed invariably beaten: but no positive advantage accrued to 
the conquerors. Moreover, the victories were dearly bought. 
From the 30th of May to the 30th of June, the Rifles alone lost a 
hundred and sixty-five men, killed, wounded, and destroyed by 
disease. Barnard had proved himself a fair soldier on European 
fields ; but he knew nothing of Indian warfare. The evil results 
of his inexperience were intensified by want of decision. Hodson, 
who, like every other officer in the force, respected him for his con- 
scientious performance of duty, and loved him for his personal 
qualities, could not help chafing against his incompetence. ‘ The 
mismanagement,” he wrote, about three weeks after the commence- 
ment of the so-called siege, ‘‘is perfectly sickening. Nothing the 
rebels can do will equal the evils arising from incapacity and 
indecision. . . . with our present chiefs I see no chance of taking 
Delhi. It might have been done many days ago, but they have 
not the nerve nor the heart for a bold stroke requiring the smallest 
assumption of responsibility.” A few days after these words were 
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written, Barnard died of cholera. His successor, General Reed, 
who, in his prime, had never shown any particular sign of military 
talent, was now old, and enfeebled by hardship and anxiety, and 
had to go to the hills on sick leave a week after assuming the com- 
mand. General Archdale Wilson, the fourth commander of the 
Delhi Field Force, was a good artillery officer ; and many expected 
great results from his appointment: but he too was vacillating, 
irresolute, and despondent : like his predecessors, he soon became 
ill from the combined effects of heat, anxiety, and incessant toil ; 
and he lacked the stoutness of heart which enabled some of his 
officers to triumph over physical prostration. The idea of an 
assault was more than once revived ; but, from various causes, it 
was as often abandoned. Week after week the tedious struggle 
dragged on; and it was not till the siege had lasted nearly two 
months that the British began to feel that they were really gaining 
ground. 

Meanwhile Hodson had been doing all that one man in such a 
position as his could do to make ultimate success certain. He 
had more than one enemy in the camp; and there were others who 
sincerely believed that he was an unscrupulous and dishonest 
man; but the stories of his prowess were in everybody’s mouth. 
He conducted the duties of the Intelligence Department with such 
tact and skill that the General was always kept supplied with 
information respecting the doings of the mutineers. Indeed it 
was jokingly said that Hodson could tell, day by day, how the 
King had dined. As a fighting man, he was admitted to be almost 
without a rival. Towards the end of June, Captain Daly, the 
commandant of the Guides corps, which had marched down from 
the valley of the Indus to take part in the siege, was severely 
wounded ; and Hodson, at the earnest request of the General, but 
not without equally earnest remonstrances from Daly, once more 
took command of his old regiment. Under his leadership it earned, 
in a series of combats, a reputation second to that of no corps 
which took part in the siege. From time to time batches of 
recruits for his own Horse arrived from the Punjaub; and he was 
gradually training them for the distinguished part which they 
were afterwards to play. On the left and rear of the camp, which 
were specially exposed to attack, he kept watch with an eye which 
nothing could escape; and, at whatever point the battle might be 
raging, he was sure to appear in moments of difficulty, and 
restore the fortunes of the day by swift counsel or strong succour. 
Amidst such varied and arduous duties, he found time, nearly 
every day, to write to his wife. Sometimes he dashes off a bold 
sketch of the fight in which he has just been engaged. Often he 
inveighs against the irresolution of his chief. He describes, but 
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never in a querulous spirit, the hardships which he has to endure. 
He notes, with expressions of tender sympathy, how his friend, 
Colonel Thomas Seaton, who shares his tent, is suffering from a 
wound. Early in August he hears the first rumours of the death 
of the veteran soldier-statesman who, through good and evil 
report, has tried to believe in him, and helped him on. ‘ God 
grant,” he says, “for his country’s sake and for mine, that it be 
not true . . . to me his death would be the loss of my truest and 
most valued friend.” Again, a few days later, “I cannot rally 
from the fear of dear Sir Henry’s fate.” Often he breaks forth in 
harsher accents. Alluding to the story of Cawnpore, ‘‘ There will 
be a day of reckoning,” he writes, ‘“‘for these things, and a fierce 
one, or I have been a soldier in vain.” Other men at that time, 
maddened by the thought of the outrages which their wives or 
their sisters had suffered at the hands of the rebels, let fall 
utterances as passionately vindictive as these. But a sad story, 
based upon the most authentic testimony, has been told of Hodson, 
which proves that there were moments when justice, even honour, 
could not prevail against the truculence of his spirit. 

During the earlier days of the siege, it chanced that a native, 
named Shahaboodeen, came to Hodson’s tent, and informed him 
that one Bisharut Ali, an officer of the 1st Punjaub Irregular 
Cavalry, had mutinied, and was living at his village, within a few 
miles of Delhi. The man added that Bisharut Ali’s relatives were 
mutineers. Bisharut Ali was no stranger to Hodson. Some years 
before, at Peshawur, when Hodson had been at his wits’ ends to 
know where to turn for money, Bisharut Ali had stood his security 
for more than four thousand rupees, to enable him to borrow that 
sum from the banker of the 1st Irregular Cavalry. Shahaboodeen, 
too, had known Bisharut Ali before. He had formerly been a 
trooper in the regiment to which Bisharut Ali belonged, but had 
been dismissed from the service for an assault on one of his 
comrades ; and his conviction had been founded, mainly, on 
evidence furnished by Bisharut Ali. He was a man of infamous 
character; and it was to revenge himself on Bisharut Ali for 
having borne witness against him that he now turned informer. 
The story which he told to Hodson was a deliberate invention. As 
a matter of fact, Bisharut Ali was a brave and honourable man: 
he had been sent by his commanding officer, Major Crawford 
Chamberlain, to his village, on sick leave; and some of his 
relations, who were represented by Shahaboodeen as mutineers, 
had never, for a single hour, been in the Government employ. 
But Hodson was in no mood to ask himself whether the un- 
supported statement of an ex-convict deserved to be regarded as 
evidence. It was enough for him that a nest of mutineers were 
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said to be lurking within his reach. Taking with him a few of 
his horsemen, he rode off to the village; sought out Bisharut Ali’s 
house; and, after a fierce struggle with the inmates, in which 
much blood was shed on both sides, established his footing within. 
Returning to his camp, whither Bisharut Ali had gone, he met 
him, and charged him with being a mutineer. Bisharut Ali in- 
dignantly denied the charge, and demanded that he should be 
taken to the British camp, and there formally tried. Common 
justice required that Hodson should grant the request. And it 
might, surely, have been expected that a motive more powerful 
than the sense of justice should impel him to give every chance of 
proving his innocence to the man who had helped him in his 
hour of need. But the desire to destroy a supposed rebel was 
uppermost in his heart; and justice and gratitude, if they pleaded 
at all, pleaded in vain. A hasty trial* was held; and Bisharut Ali 
was declared guilty. Raising his carbine to his shoulder, Hodson 
deliberately aimed at his benefactor, and fired. The shot did not 
kill Bisharut Ali ; and, looking Hodson full in the face, he shouted, 
“‘Hud I suspected such treachery, I would have fought it out 
instead of being shot like a dog.” The troopers fired, at Hodson’s 
command. Bisharut Ali was slain: his nephew, a child of twelve 
years, was slain, clinging to the knees of another uncle ; his inno- 
cent relatives were slain; and Hodson, having taken possession of 
his horses, his ponies, and some of his personal property, rode off 
to another village to hunt down more mutineers.t 

‘ There were others whom Hodson longed to slay, and of whose 
guilt he might, with a greater show of justice, feel assured. The 
time was coming when the King of Delhi and his sons were to be 
called to their account. John Nicholson, fresh from his victorious 
march through the Punjaub, led his column into camp early in 
August, and, a few days after his arrival, gained an important 
victory. It was the beginning of the end. “If I get into the 
palace,” wrote Hodson, ‘the House of Timour will not be worth 
five minutes’ purchase, I ween.” Early in the following month 
the last reinforcements joined the army on the Ridge: the siege- 
train arrived: the siege-batteries were thrown up: day after day 
a storm of shot and shell dashed against the walls of the doomed 
city ; and huge masses of stone crumbled, and tottered, and crashed 


* The trial was not a trial in the true sense of the word. 

+ The main facts of this story are told in my History of the Indian Mutiny, p. 393. 
In a letter to the Daily News (Jan. 4, 1884), Mr. Hodson denied the truth of the story. 
In a letter which appeared in the same paper on Jan. 14, I replied, stating that my 
informant (General Crawford Chamberlain) had learned the facts of the story, on the 
scene of Bisharut Ali’s execution, direct from eye-witnesses. On Jan. 19, a letter 
appeared from General Chamberlain himself, vouching for the truth of the story as told 
by me. To this letter Mr. Hodson, as far as I know, made no reply. 
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‘down upon the ground. On the night of the 13th a daring party 
of explorers examined the breaches: the General issued orders 
for the assault: at daybreak the assaulting columns were let 
loose ; and by the evening of the 14th the British, after a fierce 
struggle, had gained possession of the outer portion of the city. 
Several days of street-fighting followed: the King’s palace was 
reached: its gates were blown down: a few fanatics, who had re- 
mained in it, were slaughtered: the British flag was hoisted; and 
the city of the Moguls, now resembling a city of the dead, was 
again subject to the Nazarenes. 

While the actual siege had lasted, Hodson, as a cavalry officer, 
had of necessity played a comparatively unimportant part. But 
something more remained to be done before the British triumph 
could be deemed complete. The King was still at large. He had 
been urged to share the flight of the mutineers; but one of his 
nobles, Meerza Elahee Buksh, wishing to purchase the favour of 
the conquerors by some signal service, had persuaded him that, 
by separating himself from his army, he would gain the credit of 
having originally acted under their compulsion. Yielding to the 
tempter, he had consented to remain with his family for a short 
time at the tomb of the Emperor Humayoon, which was situated 
about six miles from Delhi. Hodson was promptly informed of 
his whereabouts by a spy named Rujub Ali, and at once resolved 
to effect his capture. He went to Wilson with the story which his 
spy had told him, and, pointing out that the capture of the city 
would avail but little so long as the King remained at liberty, 
asked whether he did not intend to pursue him. Wilson replied 
that he had no European troops to spare. Hodson then volun- 
teered to go himself with some of his own irregulars. Still Wilson 
refused. At last, however, he gave way. Hodson then asked for 
permission to promise the King that his life should be spared, 
explaining that otherwise it would be impossible to induce him to 
surrender. To this request Wilson at first emphatically refused 
to assent; but, after some further argument, he reluctantly 
yielded to the remonstrances of those around him.* It must not, 
however, be imagined that Hodson was influenced by pity for the 


* This is stated on the authority of Lieutenant-Colonel (then Lieutenant) Turnbull, 
who was Wilson’s A.D.C. See also a letter from Sir T. Seaton (Hodson of Hodson's 
Horse, pp. 231-2). Hodson himself wrote on September 24, 1857, “I assured him 
(Wilson) it was nothing but his own order which bothered him with the King, as I 
would much rather have brought him into Delhi dead than living.” (Jbid., p. 223.) 
But, on February 12, 1858, he wrote, “ General Wilson refused to send troops in pursuit 
of him (the King), and to avoid greater calamities I then, and not till then, asked and 
obtained permission to offer him his wretched life, on the ground and solely on the 
ground that there was no other way of getting him into our possession.” (Jbid., 


p- 230.) 
* 
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King. He had, indeed, himself declared that the King was old 
and well-nigh impotent, that he had throughout been a mere tool 
in the hands of others; but nevertheless he longed to take his 
life, and regretted that policy forbade him to do so.* After receiv- 
ing his instructions, he set out on his errand with fifty of his 
troopers. Approaching the Tomb, he concealed himself and his 
men in some old buildings near the gateway, and then sent mes- 
sengers to demand the surrender of the King, on the sole condition 
that his life should be spared. Two hours after, they brought 
back word that the King would surrender, if Hodson would him- 
self go, and pledge his word for the fulfilment of the condition. 
Hodson consented, and rode out from his hiding-place. A great 
crowd was gathered in front of the Tomb. Presently the King’s 
favourite Begum and her son passed out through the gateway, 
followed by a palkee bearing the King. Hodson rode up, and bade 
the King give up his arms. The King in reply asked Hodson to. 
confirm the guarantee which his messengers had given. Hodson 
solemnly promised. Then, in the presence of a crowd who were 
too awed to strike a blow in his behalf, with the glorious white 
marble dome of that imperial mausoleum to remind him of the 
majesty of his ancestors, betrayed by his own kinsman, his city 
captured, his army defeated and dispersed, his hopes shattered, 
the last king of the House of Timour gave up his arms to an 
English subaltern, and was led away captive to await his trial. 

But the King’s sons were still to be brought to their account. 
Never doubting that these men had hounded on the murderers of 
their women and children, Hodson and his comrades were too 
entirely possessed by the desire for their condign punishment to 
think of asking for proofs of their guilt. Hodson therefore re- 
solved to go and capture them as he had captured the King. At 
first Wilson would not be persuaded to give his consent: but 
Hodson was importunate: Nicholson from his dying bed vehe- 
mently supported him; and Wilson at last yielded. 

At eight o’clock on the morning of the 21st, he started with 
Lieutenant Macdowell, his second in command, and a hundred 
picked men of his own regiment. Let the reader try to picture to 
himself the departing cavalcade,—wild-looking horsemen wearing 
scarlet turbans and dust-coloured tunics bound with scarlet sashes; 
their leader, a tall, spare man attired like them, riding his horse 
with a loose rein, with reddish-brown hair and beard, aquiline 
nose, thin, curved, defiant nostrils, and blue eyes which seemed 
aglow with a half-kindled light. Arriving at the Tomb, he sent in 
Meerza Elahee Buksh and Rujub Ali, both of whom he had brought 
with him, to say that he had come to seize the princes for punish- 

* Hodson of Hodson's Horse, pp. 223, 230. 
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ment, and intended to do so, dead or alive. For more than half an 
hour the two Englishmen were kept in suspense. At last the 
messengers returned to ask Hodson whether he would promise the 
princes their lives. He replied that he would not. The messengers 
went back. Hodson and Macdowell waited on, wondering whether 
the princes would ever come. They heard furious shouting within. 
It was the appeal of a fanatical mob of Mussulmans to their 
princes to lead them out against the infidels. At length a mes- 
senger came out to say that the princes were coming. Hodson sent 
ten men to meet them; and Macdowell, by his order, formed up 
the troop across the road, to shoot them down if there should be 
any attempt to rescue them. Presently:they were seen approach- 
ing in a small bullock-cart, with the ten troopers escorting them, 
and a vast crowd behind. Hodson and Macdowell rode up alone 
to meet them. Once more they begged Hodson to promise them 
their lives. ‘‘ Most certainly not,’ he replied, and ordered the 
driver to move on. The driver obeyed ; and the crowd were follow- 
ing simultaneously, when Hodson imperiously waved them back, 
and Macdowell beckoning to his troop, formed them up between 
the crowd and the cart, the latter of which was thus free to pursue 
its way, while the former, baffled, fell slowly and sullenly back. 
Then Hodson galloped up to the troopers who were escorting the 
cart, and told them to hurry on to the city as fast as they could, 
while he and Macdowell dealt with the mob. Hastily rejoining his 
subaltern, he found the mob streaming up the steps of the gateway 
into the garden of the Tomb. Leaving the bulk of the troop out- 
side, he followed with his subaltern and but four men. Then, 
seeing the necessity of instantly awing the crowd, he commanded 
them in a firm voice to surrender their arms. They hesitated,— 
there were some six thousand of them confronting him. He 
sternly repeated the order; and they obeyed. 

Within two hours five hundred swords and more than five 
hundred fire-arms were collected ; and Hodson, having fulfilled his 
object of keeping the crowd occupied, rode off with the troop to 
overtake his prisoners. As he drew near, he saw a large crowd 
surging round the cart, and menacing the escort. He had intended 
to have the prisoners hanged: but now he felt that, unless he slew 
them on the spot, the mob would rescue them, and, emboldened 
by success, turn upon himself and his troopers. He rejoiced that 
circumstances had given him the opportunity of playing the part 
of executioner.* Galloping into the midst of the crowd, he reined 
up and addressed them, saying that the princes had butchered the 
women and children of his race, and that Government had now 


* «T am not cruel, but I confess I did rejoice at the opportunity of ridding the earth 
of these wretches.”—Hodson of Hodson’s Horse. p. 224. 
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sent their punishment. Then, seizing a carbine from one of his: 
men, he ordered the princes to strip off their upper garments, and, 
when they had done so, shot them all dead. Finally, while the 
crowd stood by, awe-struck and motionless, he ordered the corpses 
to be taken away, and flung out in front of the Kotwallee. On 
this spot the head of a famous Sikh Gooroo, Jey Bahadoor Khan, 
had been exposed by order of Aurungzebe. A prophesy had long 
been current among the Sikhs that they should reconquer the city 
of the persecuting emperor by the aid of the white men. The 
prophesy was now in their eyes fulfilled ; and Hodson had avenged 
the martyr of their religion.* 


* The writer of a generally indulgent review, in the Army and Navy Magazine of 
last March, of my History of the Indian Mutiny, alleged that there were several serious 
inaccuracies in the paragraphs which I wrote about the slaughter of the Princes of 
Delhi. I write this note in order to show that those paragraphs, whether they are or 
are not free from mistakes, are supported by the only recorded evidence that we 
possess. 

(1) On p. 464, the reviewer says, “It is not true that Hodson ‘saw a large crowd 
surging round the cart and menacing the escort.’” It is true, unless the statements of 
Hodson and of Macdowell, the only original authorities for the story of the slaughter: 
of the Princes, are to be disbelieved. Hodson wrote, “I came up just in time, as a 
| large mob had collected, and were turning on the guard.” Rev. G. H. Hodson’s Hodson 
] of Hodson’s Horse, p. 224. Macdowell wrote, “ The increasing crowd pressed close on 

the horses of the sowars, and assumed every moment a more threatening appearance.” 
Ibid., p. xv. Mr. Hodson says, “ Sir Hugh Gough, V.C. ... tells me that he heard 
both from Macdowell and the native officers that it was a ‘ touch-and-go’ affair; that 
Hodson’s own men were wavering; and that nothing but his prompt and decisive 
action could have saved them. More than this, I afterwards heard from Dr. Anderson, 
the surgeon to the regiment, that the attack had actually begun. ‘ All I can say is, 
that I dressed the wounds of my own orderly, who came back with his ear half cut 
off.” ILbid., p. xvii. 

(2) The reviewer goes on to say (p. 464), “To make his point Mr. Holmes has to 
have recourse to the lame device of inventing a second crowd.” I did not “invent” the 
crowd, but (in a note) inferred its existence from the narratives of Hodson and 
Macdowell. See above (1), and below (3). But whether there was a second crowd or 
not matters very little, if there was a-crowd menacing the ten troopers who were 

escorting the princes; and I have already shown that, if we may believe the only 
evidence we possess, there was. 

(3) “Mr. Holmes,” says the reviewer (p. 464), “in stating that the ‘ crowd could 
hardly have kept up with mounted men for five miles’ (p. 396, note) shows a strange 
want of appreciation of the situation. Those mounted men were escorting carts drawn 
by bullocks; they had to make the pace of their horses conform to the pace of the 
bullocks, and everyone who knows India could have told Mr. Holmes that the pace of 
the bullock does not equal the pace of the man.” The reviewer here mistakes my 
meaning. It evidently did not occur to him that I disagreed with his view, that “the 
poor cowed wretches who composed that crowd (i.e. the crowd at the tomb) had, after 
delivering up their arms, followed, by twos and threes, the escort, whilst Hodson 
remained at the tomb, collecting the arms of their fellows.” This view, on which the 
whole force of the reviewer's criticism depends, there is, as I shall presently show, no 
evidence to support. I was, I need hardly say, well aware that the pace of the 
bullock does not equal the pace of the man. 

My reason for conjecturing that the crowd which surrounded the cart when Hodson 
shot the princes was not the same crowd that he had to deal with at the tomb, was 


| 
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“T cannot help being pleased,” wrote Hodson, ‘‘at the warm 
congratulations I receive on all sides for my success in destroying 
the enemies of our race. . . . Iam too conscious of the rectitude 
of my own motives to care what the few may say while my own 
conscience and the voice of the many pronounce me right.” Since 
then, however, it has been asserted by some that the deed in the 

‘remembrance of which Hodson exulted, was a brutal murder, and 
that, if he had survived till men’s passions had cooled down, he 
would have been a marked man for life. There were some even 
who went so far as to assert that his motive for slaying the princes 
had been the desire to possess himself of the ornaments which they 
wore. He himself afterwards asserted that, if he had not over- 
awed the crowd by killing the princes, the crowd would have killed 
him; and impartial judges may admit, at least for the sake of 
argument, that his assertion was true. If his character for 
humanity had been above suspicion, we might, remembering that 
he was convinced that the princes were murderers, acquit him of 
all blame, and simply admire the cool courage which he undoubt- 
edly displayed. We should hardly have called a man a murderer 
who had shot Nana Sahib without a trial. But, when Hodson 
slew the princes, his hands were red with the innocent blood of 
Bisharut Ali. He himself declared that he would have rejoiced to 
slay the aged and impotent king. By confessing his delight at 
having had the opportunity of slaying the princes, he forfeited the 
right to excuse himself, on the plea of necessity, for having slain 
them. A Neill or a Havelock, however strongly he might have 


this. The princes were sent off from the tomb towards Delhi nearly two hours before 
Hodson left the tomb to follow them. Assuming that the cart went at the (usual) rate 
of two miles an hour, they had got nearly four miles away from the tomb when Hodson 
left it. Hodson overtook them when they had got five miles from the tomb. There- 
fore he must have ridden five miles while the cart went a little over one mile; in other 
words, he must have ridden nine miles an hour. Now according to Macdowell (Hodson 
of Hodson’s Horse, p. xv.), the whole original crowd of 6,000 men remained at the tomb 
till Hodson left it. Neither he nor Hodson says that a single man left the tomb till the 
process of disarming had been completed. Therefore, if the crowd kept up with 
Hodson, it too must have run at the rate of nine miles an hour. That was why I said, 
* The crowd could hardly have kept up with mounted men for five miles.” 

My conjecture depended upon the truth of Hodson’s and Macdowell’s accounts. If 
those accounts were true, my conjecture was a fair one. 

My idea was that a second crowd might have issued from the city, in which, as 
Colonel Malleson says in his history (vol. ii. p. 82), “numerous gangs of men were 
hanging about.” 

Let me, however, assume, for the sake of argument, that my conjecture was wrong. 
Still, if, as the reviewer believes, it is untrue that a crowd was “ menacing the escort” 
at the time when Hodson overtook the princes, we must disbelieve not only the state- 
ments of Hodson and Macdowell, but also those furnished by Hodson’s native officers 
to Sir Hugh Gough and by Dr. Anderson to Mr. Hodson. (JLbid., p. xvii.) I confess it 
seems to me rash to assume that not only Hodson and Macdowell, but also the native 
officers and Dr. Anderson deliberately lied. 
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been convinced of their guilt, would have insisted on the duty of 
giving them a fair trial; and, if he had felt obliged by cireum- 
stances to slay them himself, would have done so under a solemn 
sense of responsibility. But Hodson, in slaying them, showed, as 
he had shown in the case of Bisharut Ali, that he was too eager for 
retribution to care about justice ; he exulted in shedding their blood 
with his own hands. While then we may acquit him, for want 
of evidence, of the baser motives that have been laid to his charge, 
while we may not lightly condemn him for having assumed, as 
others did, that the princes were murderers, it is my deliberate 
opinion that, in slaying them as he did, he was, at heart, guilty of 
an outrage against humanity. 

For about a fortnight after this memorable day, Hodson remained 
at Delhi. On the 2nd of October he started, at the head of a por- 
tion of his Horse, with a column under Brigadier Showers, who had 
been entrusted with the duty of reducing the districts to the west 
and south-west of Delhi. The operations of the column were not 
of an exciting character: but one episode, in which Hodson took 
part, deserves to be recorded here. One day some fifteen hundred 
head of cattle were captured, and driven into camp. The Brigadier, 
on seeing them, exclaimed, “‘ Hang me! what in the world am I to 
do with them? It would take half my force to convoy them back 
to Delhi. I can’t take them.” ‘Well, Sir,” said Hodson, who was 
standing by, “‘ will you sell them to me, and let me take my 
chance?” ‘‘ Willingly,” replied the Brigadier. A bargain was 
promptly struck ; and Hodson paid over three thousand four hun- 
dred and ninety-one rupees for the entire herd, or about four 
shillings a head, to the Prize Agent. He then sent off the cattle 
under the care of their drivers and a few of his own horsemen to 
Delhi, where they were sold at a large profit. 

Soon after the return of the column to Delhi, Hodson obtained a 
few weeks’ leave, and instantly hurried up to Umballah, where his 
wife was then staying. But he was soon parted from her. Sir 
Colin Campbell, the new Commander-in-Chief, who had lately 
relieved the garrison of Lucknow, decided that, as a preliminary to 
further operations for the pacification of Northern India, the Doab, 
that is the country between the Ganges and the Jumna, must be 
reconquered. Accordingly it was arranged that a column under 
Colonel Seaton should march from Delhi, through the Upper Doab, 
to Futtehgurh, and there join the main army under the Commander- 
in-Chief. Seaton earnestly begged Sir Colin to allow Hodson 
to accompany the column. ‘“‘ He is a soldier of the highest class,” 
he pleaded; “‘I have unbounded confidence in him, and would 
rather have him than five hundred more men.” The request was 
granted ; and on the 2nd of December Hodson received an order to 
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join the column with his Horse. The column gained three 
victories on its march through the Doab; and Hodson contributed 
largely to its success. His readiness in procuring information, his 
bold reconnaissances, his dashing charges in action, won the admi- 
ration of all. On the night of the 29th of December the column 
was at the station of Mynpoorie ; and it was believed that the main 
army was at Goorsaigunge, some forty miles distant. Hodson, 
knowing that Seaton wished to communicate with the Commander- 
in-Chief, offered to ride to Goorsaigunge with despatches. Seaton 
accepted the offer. The venture was a perilous one; for it was 
known that for some days past the road to Goorsaigunge had been 
closed against all Europeans; the Commander-in-Chief’s where- 
abouts was uncertain ; and it was quite possible that the volunteers 
might fall in with roving bands of the enemy. But Hodson always 
knew exactly what was possible, though, when there was an impor- 
tant object to be gained, he never hesitated to attempt what was all 
but impossible. At six o’clock next morning he rode off with his 
devoted subaltern, Macdowell, and seventy-five sowars. After 
riding fourteen miles, they entered a village called Bewur. Here 
Hodson ordered a halt ; and, after he and his friend had eaten a 
few sandwiches, they mounted again and rode on with five-and- 
twenty men, leaving the remaining fifty to await their return. At 
another village, fourteen miles further on, they left the twenty-five 
men, and proceeded alone to Goorsaigunge. There they were dis- 
appointed to learn that the Commander-in-Chief had moved to 
another spot fifteen miles off. On they rode, and entered the camp 
about four o’clock in the afternoon. Hodson was cordially wel- 
comed by the Commander-in-Chief, who invited him and Mac- 
dowell to dine at the Head-quarters mess. It was already dark 
when the two set out on their return journey. For some time they 
met with no adventure. About midnight, however, they were 
suddenly stopped by a native, who had for some hours been looking 
out for them. He told them that the twenty-five sowars had been 
attacked by a party of the rebels, and that the latter were probably 
lying in ambush near the road, a little ahead. For a few minutes 
the two Englishmen deliberated. At last Hodson decided that they 
must push on at all risks. ‘‘ At the worst,” he said, “we can 
gallop back ; but we ’ll try and push through.” At a foot’s pace 
they went on, the native walking beside them. The moon shone 
brightly : but the night was piercingly cold ; and every few minutes 
a bitter blast swept down upon them, and chilled them through 
and through. Fearing that the sound of their horses’ hoofs might 
rouse the rebels, they moved off the road on to the soft strip of 
ground that ran alongside it. Still walking at their horses’ heads, 
they listened for every faintest sound, and strained their eyes to 
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see whether any dark figures were lurking behind the trees that 
lined the road. Suddenly the guide stopped, and, pointing to a 
garden in a clump of trees on the right, whispered, “‘ They are 
there.”” A faint humming sound was distinctly audible. They 
were now just outside the village in which they had left the twenty- 
five sowars. Stealthily they made their way through it; and, as 
they passed along the main street, they saw the corpse of one of 
the sowars lying stark and ghastly in the moonlight. Emerging 
from the further side, they bade their guide good-night, and then, 
springing into their saddles, dug their spurs into their horses’ 
flanks, and galloped for their lives the whole fourteen miles into. 
Bewur. As they rode in, they were met by a number of men whom 
Seaton had sent out to look for them. Dismounting, they entered 
a hut, and flung themselves down on mattrasses to rest. ‘‘ By 
George, Mac,” said Hodson, “I’d give a good deal for a cup of 
tea!” and, turning over, he went to sleep. Next morning the 
column marched into the village; and Seaton joyfully congratu- 
lated the two friends on their escape. 

Hodson’s adventures were nearly at an end. The throbbing ex- 
citement which had sustained him in the first few months of the 
struggle had spent itself; and he was becoming very weary of 
campaigning. On the 5th of January he wrote to his wife, ‘‘ The 
anniversary of the most blessed event in my life again to be spent 
in absence.” Again, a few days later, ‘“‘I can bear up manfully 
against absence and separation when we are actually doing any- 
thing ; but when I see nothing doing towards an end, I confess my 
heart sinks and my spirit hungers after rest.”’ 

During the first few weeks of the new year he was constantly 
occupied. Notwithstanding the recent efforts of the Commander- 
in-Chief, the Doab was not yet secure from the incursions ‘of rebel 
hordes ; and small columns were continually sent into the field to. 
disperse marauders. In a skirmish, which took place towards the 
end of January, Hodson was wounded; and his gallant friend, 
Macdowell, who had shared with him so many adventures, was 
killed. Hodson chafed against the inaction which his wound im- 
posed upon him; for preparations were now being pushed forward 
for the siege of Lucknow, and he looked forward to seeing more 
service of the kind which he loved. 

Early in February he started from Futtehgurh to take part in 
the campaign. He was still so weak from the effects of his wound 
that he could not ride; and accordingly one of his friends, Colonel 
Pelham Burn, drove him in his buggy. A story has been told 
respecting this journey, which contrasts painfully with the record 
of the gallant feats of arms performed by Hodson during the war. 
Colonel Burn noticed that he had with him several boxes, be- 
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sides his ordinary baggage. These boxes contained various articles. 
of value, which Hodson had amassed, as booty, during the cam- 
paign; and, after his death, their contents were seen by an officer 
whose duty it was to examine his effects.* That this was not the 
only loot which Hodson had acquired, is proved by the fact that, 
whereas, at the outset of the Mutiny, he was deeply in debt, he 
had just remitted several thousand pounds to Calcutta. 

On the 16th he found himself at Onao, where Havelock had 
gained one of his most brilliant victories. ‘‘ This,” he wrote, 
“has been a red-letter day, for I have at last seen our friend, 
Napier. God bless him! I do love him dearly, as if he were 
indeed my born brother.’”’ Meanwhile the Commander-in-Chief 
was completing his arrangements for the siege. The army was 
continually swelled by new reinforcements; and day after day 
dense battalions of infantry, bright squadrons of cavalry, batteries. 
of artillery, hackeries laden with ammunition, commissariat wag- 
gons, and legions of camp-followers passed over the Cawnpore 
bridge, and moved up the road towards Lucknow. On the 28th of 
February, Sir Colin, having seen the last detachment start, quitted 
Cawnpore, and made a forced march to the village of Buntheera, 
where the whole army was encamped. On the morning of the 
2nd of March the advanced portion of the force quitted this spot; 
and before noon they could discern the domes and minarets of 
Lucknow. The siege began the same day. Hodson was still 
suffering from the effects of his wound; and for some days he had 
little to do except to post vedettes and picquets, and to watch the 
progress that was being made. On the 10th of March he received 
the welcome news that he had at last been promoted to a brevet 
majority. On the 11th he wrote, as though he had a presentiment 
that his’ end was near, “If anything occurs, I will get Colonel 
Napier or Norman to send you a telegram.” 

This was the last letter which he ever wrote. On the same day 
he was riding by himself, looking for a camping-ground, when he 
heard the sound of firing. Galloping forward, he found that one 
of the palaces, known as the Begum Kothee, was about to be 
stormed. Colonel Napier was examining the breach. Suddenly 
he looked up, and saw Hodson standing before him. “I am come 
to take care of you,” said Hodson, with a smile. In a few 
moments the signal was given ; and Colonel Adrian Hope’s 
brigade advanced to the assault. Captain Clarke, commanding 
the 93rd Highlanders, waved his sword in the air, and rushed 
straight upon the breach, shouting “ Come on, 93rd!” The 
93rd answered the call by a ringing cheer: a Punjaub regiment 
followed in support ; and though for a few moments the garrison, 

* See letter from Mr. Bosworth Smith to the Pall Mall Gazette, February 5, 1884. 
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trusting to their vast numerical superiority, maintained their 
footing in the breach, they were soon overborne by the vigour 
of the attack, and fled through the courtyard. After the first 
fury of the contest had spent itself, Hodson and Napier passed 
through the breach side by side. Many of the rebels had run for 
shelter into the dark arched buildings which surrounded the court 
of the palace; and the stormers were striving to dislodge them 
by throwing in bags of powder with lighted fuses attached to the 
ends. Suddenly Hodson, who had got separated from Napier in 
the confusion, saw two soldiers running towards him. They cried 
out that they were going to fetch some more powder-bags. Draw- 
ing his sword, Hodson instantly started off towards the spot from 
which they had come. Seeing an officer of the 93rd Highlanders 
standing by the corner of one of the buildings, he shouted to him, 
“Where are the rebels?” ‘The officer pointed to a doorway. 
Hodson was just going to rush in, when the officer cried, ‘‘ Don’t, 
it’s certain death; wait for the powder!” Heedless of the 
warning, Hodson pressed on; the officer stretched out his hand 
to drag him away from the doorway ; and in a moment there was 
a flash, and Hodson rolled over on the ground. ‘Oh, my wife!” 
he cried. He could say no more, for he was choked with blood. 
His orderly, a powerful Sikh, raised him, and carried him a few 
paces off ; and the officer helped to lift him into a litter which had 
just been brought round. As he was being carried to the place 
where the surgeons were at work, the powder-bags were brought 
up; and in a few moments the Highlanders rushed into the room, 
and drove their bayonets through the bodies of the rebels. Pre- 
sently the surgeon of Hodson’s regiment came to see him; and, 
after examining his wound, saw that it was likely to be mortal. 
All night long he lay beside him, holding his hand to help him to 
bear the pain. Rallying under the stimulants which had been 
given to him, the wounded man slept for a time; and, when day 
broke, he said, with a touch of his old energy, that he felt very 
well. About nine o'clock the surgeon had him carried in the 
litter into a room, that he might suffer less from the din outside. 
Soon afterwards he began to bleed again profusely ; and the 
surgeon told him that recovery was impossible. The dying man 
then begged that Colonel Napier might be sent for. Presently the 
colonel came, and sat down beside the litter. Hodson grasped 
his hand, and would not let it go. ‘I should like,” he mur- 
mured, ‘“‘to have seen the end of the campaign, and to have 
returned to England to see my friends, but it has not been per- 
mitted. I trust I have done my duty.” Soon afterwards Napier 
had to go back to his work ; and when he returned, he found that 
his friend was dead. 
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Hodson was buried the same evening; and the Commander-in- 
Chief attended the funeral. When the body was lowered into the 
grave, it was seen that tears were flowing down the old man’s 
cheeks. ‘I have lost,” he said, ‘‘ one of the finest officers in the. 
army.” 

There were others who grieved yet more bitterly that they had 
lost in Hodson a tried comrade and a valued friend ; for, if he had 
many enemies, if some could see only the darker side of his 
character, the few who loved him, loved him well. Among these 
was Thomas Seaton, a gallant, warm-hearted, noble-minded man, 
the spontaneous utterance of whose grief remains the most power- 
ful and the most touching plea that Hodson’s friends can quote 
on his behalf. ‘‘ Hodson’s care for me,” he wrote, recalling the 
months which they had spent together in their tent upon the 
Ridge, ‘‘I shall never forget. He watched and tended me with 
the affection of a brother. ...I mourned for him as for a 
brother.” 

There must have been something that was noble in the charac- 
ter of a man whose comrades, brave soldiers and high-minded 
gentlemen, could write of him in terms like these. Posterity will 
not indeed be blinded by the glamour of his military exploits. 
They will not admit him to a place among the nobler heroes of 
the Indian Mutiny. But, while they will not be able to forget 
that he enriched himself by dishonest means, that, heedless of 
justice, of gratitude, and even of honour, he was swift to shed 
innocent blood, they will remember that he was an affectionate 
son, a good comrade, a tender husband, that he rendered brilliant 
services to his country, and that he died, fighting to the last 
against the enemies of England. 


T. R. E. 
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Untess some check be given to the present efforts for the extinction 
of the Church of England as a national establishment, the greatest 
of all the puzzles which, in time to come, will exercise the wit of 
the historical student will be to account for the fatuity with which 
an overwhelming majority of the nation, attached to and con- 
nected with the Church, permitted the vociferous attacks of an 
arrogant minority to deprive the nation to all time of the advan- 
tages which it possesses in the venerable Church of England. 

And yet this puzzle will not be without a contemporaneous 
parallel. For something, on a smaller scale, indeed, both of 
folly and importance, but analogous in deplorable absurdity, was 
enacted not many months ago on the wretched field of Teb. The 
thousands of helpless fellaheen who, without the spirit to fight 
or the impulse to fly, gave their cowering backs to the spear and 
their shrieking throats to the knife of the few hundreds of ferocious 
Arabs who assailed them, are only too faithful types of the be- 
wildered, unorganized, fatalistic multitude whose senseless fear 
and unreasoning despair is at the present time so needlessly 
abandoning our Church to the spoiler. 

Of course many people will take this parallel as an affront 
instead of a counsel. I can only imagine that it is fear of such 
an interpretation that has kept so many of our clergy, whose 
business I hold Church defence to be, silent and inactive against 
this destructive tendency of our time. I marvel myself that this 
inaction has prevailed so long, and, thankless though the task 
be, feel it at last a duty to put before Churchmen and clergy alike 
an aspect of their conduct towards the vital question which, I fear, 
they will find more true than pleasant. 

Of course there will be some ready to exclaim against any 
raising of alarm on such a question as this, and to cry, ‘‘ Heaven 
deliver us from the trouble and discord this clerical fire-brand is 
desirous to involve us in.” For one of the peculiarities of the 
Church Defence controversy is the systematic misapplication of 
epithets. If a Churchman venture to say a syllable in defence 
of Church endowments, he is accused of covetousness, a term 
never applied to those who openly avow the purpose of grasping 
them for themselves; if Churchmen propose to establish a Church 
Schools Company, they are denounced as intolerant by members 
-of sects who see no intolerance in supporting their own sectarian 
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establishments; if Churchmen presume to quench or beat down 
the fire-brands flung into their fabric they are held up to odium as 
incendiaries, though none have a word to say against the true 
incendiaries who fling the fire. Of course thieves have a very 
‘bad opinion of policemen, and incendiaries think very ill indeed 
-of the fire brigade, but these exceptional views are not shared by 
the general public. Something, however, as foolish as this seems 
to be the general opinion entertained of any who make Church 
Defence the matter of earnest duty which all Churchmen should 
make it to-day, and I avail myself of the present opportunity to 
shoot this fatal folly as it flies. 

But I shall be told at the outset, by many of my clerical 
brethren, that Church work is the best form of Church defence ; 
that more is to be done by patient perseverance in well-doing than 
by stormy agitation and polemical organization; that if the work 
of the Church be not sufficient justification for her existence she 
would not deserve to live, but that as her great work justifies 
her existence she can never fall. 

To act on such an argument proves to my mind infatuation 
rather than faith. As if it were impossible to stub an orchard 
because the trees were strong and fruitful ; as if the growth and 
fruitfulness of the Church’s work were not the sharpest spur to 
the exertions so strenuously made against her rapidly-spreading 
influence ; and as if to sit still and admire is as much safer and 
better as it is easier than to defend earnestly the trust we hold. 

I purpose treating the subject of Church Defence under the 
following heads :— 

I.—The present urgent political peril of the Church Establish- 
ment. 

II.—The blameworthy apathy of Churchmen, and especially of 
the clergy, as the true cause of that peril. 

III.—The excuses commonly offered for this apathy. 

IV.—The urgent individual duty of Church defence. 

V.—The methods for making it effectual ; and 

VI.—The hopefulness of vigorous effort in this direction. 

I.—The urgency of the peril to which the Church of England is 
exposed is a political one, and does not by any means consist in 
the old essential hostility of sin to holiness, of darkness to light, 
of error to truth. Against all such opposition the Church has stood, 
as it shall stand, unshaken, and from age to age has, with more 
and more success, struck ever deeper roots into the very core of 
our national life. But that which the enmity of her natural foes 
could never do, the indifference of her natural friends has aided, 
and is aiding, to accomplish, and her existence as a national estab- 
lishment is imperilled, not because her bulwarks are bad, but because 
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her proper defenders are either paralysed or corrupted. It has been 
sufficient for enmity to be loud while truth was unspoken, for foes 
to shout while friends were silent, in order to satisfy only too many 
Churchmen in the council of the nation that clamour deserved its 
way, since no one seemed to call for justice. 

' And to the want of pressure which Churchmen, if as wise as 
their opponents, ought long ago to have placed upon the legislators 
to whom they gave their votes, another motive stronger even than 
that of inactivity has been given. Before the eyes of very many 
Churechmen in Parliament the attractive bribe of self-interest has 
been dangling for many a day gone by. They have shrunk from it, 
shied at it, looked at it, thought upon it, grown day by day more 
familiar with its presence, less indignant at its suggestion, have 
played and toyed at last so long with the shining sin, that it has 
lost in hatefulness and gained in fascination, till only too many, in 
view of the advantage which the disendowment of the Church 
delusively promises them, are ready to give the sacred name of 
patriotism to the grasping hunger of self-interest, and to say the 
thing is for the country’s good, which they expect will be for their 
individual gain. Does this appear unreasonable raving? Let me 
offer a proof of the truth of what I say. One of the outworks of 
the Church’s position which is now being openly attacked is the 
claim to Extraordinary Tithe Rent-Charge; a claim settled not 
fifty years ago, at the urgent request of the landowners, on their 
own proposed terms, and by them accepted as a generous and 
most satisfactory concession from the representatives of the Church: 
to those who farmed her property. To-day a Bill is brought in 
which, in so many words, professes to effect an ‘‘ equitable adjust- 
ment” of that solemnly admitted claim, and puts the “‘ equity” of 
the proposed adjustment in such a form as to show plainly that it 
demands, not for the good of the nation, but for the greed ofa 
class, a concession from the Church’s claim of what may be 
much more than three-fourths of its true value, and must be, 
on the proposers’ own showing, a direct abatement, in the very first 
step of the process alone, of 20 per cent., and in the last, of more 
than 50. And the men who put their names on such a Bill (let 
us hope they are not all clear upon its direct arithmetical meaning) 
are not a set of avowed Atheists, nor of political Dissenters, whose 
ery, with regard to the Church, being “ Down with it, down with 
it, even to the ground!” have, for the furtherance of this object, 
clasped the Atheists’ hands, as we have seen them do, to drag 
them up into Parliament; but many of them are professing Church- 
men, some of them builders and endowers of churches (as Mr. 
Walter), some of them members of Diocesan Conferences (as. 
Mr. Inderwick himself), some of them (as Mr. E. A. Leatham) 
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ready to seek at lawa faculty giving them special sittings in a 
special corner of an English parish church; most of them men 
of eminence and character in other respects; all of them keenly 
sensitive to ideas of honour as applied to money transactions 
of every-day life, and respectful of all just property claims except 
those of the Church. It is not by way of holding them up to 
any reprobation that I give the names of the gentlemen who, 
with Mr. Vivian and Mr. Duckham, back this “ equitable Bill” ;* 
it is only to show, by conclusive instance, how far astray from 
the ordinary courses of just dealing the views of legislators may 
deviate, when the interests concerned are not those of men 
watchful over their own property, but those of a Church neglected 
by its friends and left naked to its enemies. 

And herein, not in the malice or the force of her pronouneed 
antagonists, lies the great and pressing peril to which the Church 
of England is exposed. The adversaries who organize these 
assaults, have no scruple in giving their definite mandate to the 
Parliamentary candidates they support ; they make their require- 
ments known, and, if their commands or their interests be 
neglected, the next election sends their ineffectual member about 
his business. On the other hand, the Church’s natural friends get 
no instructions, suffer no pressure save from the forces of their 
opponents ; receive no proper support, as they ought to do, from 
those who send them into Parliament; and so, finding inde- 
pendence profitless, resistance needless, acquiescence easy, join at 
length the ranks of the spoilers from a sense of the uselessness of 
protest : like the Newfoundland dog with a basket of meat, who, 
when beset by a number of other dogs and left without support, 
snatched at and consumed at last as large a portion as he could 
of the trust he could not save. Churchmen in Parliament would 
hardly be partakers of common human nature if, seeing, as they 
do, that Churchmen out of Parliament do nothing to protect their 
Church, and looking on her possessions as likely, in any case, 
to prove a spoil, they shrank from sharing property which no 
one calls on them to save. 

This, then, it is that makes our peril greatest, and the spreading 
contagion of which, by demoralizing the political conscience of so 
many Churchmen, makes the urgency of Church defence as pressing 
as the peril is great. 

For what can we expect from human nature if all the judges 
of a cause be interested in a spoliation? Or what protection can 
we expect for an ownership the oldest in England, if a claim 
against it be made in a Court every member of which has, whether 
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he press it or no, an individual interest in the verdict which 
may be given ? 

Under these circumstances, however noble may be the conduct 
of individuals, it is amply plain that the Church Establishment 
has nothing to hope from the justice of Parliament, and that her 
true defence must be sought in that strong pressure upon their 
representatives, which the English people, if enlightened as they 
should be on this vital subject, would readily and effectually apply. 

In a word, therefore, to put the point plainly, if men who are 
supposed to represent the Church in Parliament are plainly com- 
bining, with whatever motive, to overthrow it, there can be neither 
hope nor help unless we take means either of recalling them to 
their duty or of replacing them by others. 

It may be well, however, while pointing out the increased danger 
to the interests of the Church itself resulting from the fact that 
circumstances give to all our legislators, Churchmen or no, a 
personal interest in its spoliation, to examine a couple of plausible 
reasons which some of those we have been wont to trust in may 
offer in extenuation of the betrayal in which they are not un- 
willing to take part. 

Thus, for instance, we may be told, the disestablishment of the 
Church of England will ‘‘ put it upon its mettle,” will make it 
more active, more vigorous, and more useful; the necessity of 
holding its own among a number of smaller sects will make it 
more busy and more self-assertive than it has ever yet required to 
be, and, to use the common phrase, ‘‘ may do a world of good.” 

Who tell us so? Not the men who have made our Church, 
under God’s blessing, what it is to-day, or who have thought with 
any care upon the subject ; but men who, in the event they speak 
of, would not lift one lazy finger up to do the harder work. 

There never was a time when with such powerful and potent 
reason our Church could claim, in the best and holiest sense, to 
be active, vigorous, and useful ; and, as to the need of her asserting 
herself among the sects, it is the very fact of her doing so with 
such religious (as distinguished from political) vigour as she does, 
which stirs the deepest malice of her foes. To make her more 
busy and aggressive would not be to make her more spiritual and 
beneficent ; those in her who are unspiritual now would be as bad 
as ever; but those whose life and heart and effort are for the 

quiet, loving forwarding of Christ’s kingdom in men’s hearts, would 
be thrown into a distracting turmoil of oppositions, agitations, 
sectional politics and individual jealousies. As things are, we, for 
the most part, either leave Dissent alone, or join Dissenters in 
those things we both hold good and true; but, in the other case, 
our state must become one of double warfare, wherein, instead of 
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fighting Satan only, we must be battling all the time with fellow- 
men besides, and must delay the hand that holds the trowel for 
want of the hand that brandishes the sword. What wonder, then, 
if we have twice the fighting, that those for whom we labour should 
lose half the fruit; what madness, then, to think that such a 
change of state can ever “do a world of good” by increase of 
activity, when we remember that though two travellers become 
“‘far more active and more busy” when madly clutching each 
other by the throat and fighting for very life, than when walking 
steadily onward, they, after all, are making far less progress than 
before towards the goal they have in view. 

Or, again, defenders of the Parliamentary expediency which can 
lead a Churchman to join in plundering the Church, or to stand 
by quietly while others do it, may, as we have hinted, put down 
their conduct to the score of enlightened patriotism ; in pursuance 
of which exalted doctrine we may be told that ‘“‘these are days in 
which all classes must expect to be called upon to make sacrifices 
for the general good.” This truism is quite beside the subject. It 
is not only in these times, but in all times, that all classes must 
make sacrifices for the general good; but the case before us is no 
instance of this truth, however speciously it may be asserted. 
The assault upon Church property calls on one class to sacrifice 
for one other, not on all classes to sacrifice for all. And these are 
different things; and when we come to examine the call on its 
own merits we cannot but ask which class is most to be con- 
sidered? The Church of England is a greater interest than any 
other sect; nay, she outweighs them all together; a truth her 
opponents have never dared to challenge by obtaining, or even 
consenting to the obtaining of, a religious census. Of this they 
hate the notion with a faultless instinct, knowing how it must 
disprove their allegations. Let us remember how its bare sugges- 
tion threw Mr. Bright, when a Cabinet Minister, so entirely off 
his balance as to make him declare (despite the fact that every 
census in Ireland has been a census of religions) that even to ask 
a man to name his religious opinion “would be an intolerable 
interference with religious liberty.” As if any religion which any 
free man in a free country can be ashamed even to name can be 
one worth his while to uphold. 

Il.—We come next to examine the blameworthy apathy of 
Churchmen on this subject. It is only honest to say, though we 
must say it with deep grief, that the main blame of this amazing 
and deplorable apathy does not lie with the lay Churchmen. How 
many a noble army has been beaten, how many a decisive battle 
lost, not because the rank and file were cowardly, but because the 
officers were careless. The faithful laity, so far as they are in- 
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structed on this subject, wait with impatience the movements in 
Church defence of the clergy who should be foremost. The faithful 
laity, who are uninstructed in this matter, and their name is 
legion, cannot believe in the existence of any real peril, just because 
their appointed teachers shut their mouths and hold their hands. 
“If it were true,” they say, “‘ that perils such as these we hear of 
beset the Church we love, her ministers could not hold their peace, 
and the men upon the wall would be shouting eager warning to 
the men within the city.” What wonder, again, if among the laity 
who think, the apathy of their clergy at a time like this slackens 
their very faith in the truth of all religion, and makes them ready 
to give up the cause as proved to be false and bad, by the unwill- 
ingness of those who live by it to say a word in its behalf. Surely 
it is not altogether unreasonable that, in default of better means of 
judging, they should argue that all defence is hopeless from the 
plain fact that no defence is made. Looking at the position and 
the power of the Church as represented by the clergy, who can 
blame the laity if they say, like Hector’s ghost : 
Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent, etiam hac defensa fuissent. 

For this reason I think it fair to treat here specially the apathy 
of the clergy, feeling sure that if it be dispelled, and they but wake 
to a sense of their duty, they will have no need to complain of 
apathy on the part of the laymen. I will offer a few proofs of this 
clerical apathy. An organization exists for Church defence, known 
no doubt by name to many of our readers, “‘the Church Defence 
Institution”; our two Archbishops and twenty-nine Bishops are 
among its Vice-Presidents, and the names of a number of leading 
Churchmen swell the list. From the whole Church of England, 
that society, so accredited, received for the sacred work of Church 
defence, in the year ended with 1882, annual contributions amount- 
ing only to £3,788! while, within twenty-four hours, as is well 
known, five times that sum would have been subscribed in the 
same year, and chiefly, we have no doubt, by professing members 
of the Church of England, for the sentimental object of keeping 
“Jumbo” in the Regent’s Park, instead of letting him make a 
journey to America ! 

In the year 1880 a general appeal was made to the clergy to 
preach sermons and have collections for the Defence Institution on 
one National Church Sunday. With what result? Out of 18,300 
benefices in England, representing probably 15,000 churches, the 
appeal was only responded to in 108, that is, the incumbent of 
only one church in every 140 would take the trouble of bringing 
this vitally pressing subject before the notice of his people. 

In face of this fact I would ask: Were it purposed by Church- 
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men, to-morrow, to lay hands by Act of Parliament upon all the 
endowments of all the dissenting sects, how many sermons would 
be preached in protest next Sunday in dissenting places of wor- 
ship? how many dissenting elders would express any sense of 
scandal at such a secular subject being touched in their chapel 
pulpit? and how many Nonconformist ministers who dared to 
hold their peace upon a point of such vital import would find the 
tenure of their pastorate worth a half year’s stipend ? 

II.—I have called this clerical apathy blameworthy; and I 
shall best prove my words by examining the worthlessness of the 
excuses alleged in its palliation. 

1. Firstly, we have it alleged that for the clergy to say a word 
in public against any proposed measures of Church disendowment 
would argue individual covetousness; as if, forsooth, those who 
desire to seize those endowments themselves were, instead of 
being manifestly more covetous still, the most. disinterested of 
men. For we must remember that the sin of covetousness lies in 
lusting for one’s neighbour’s goods, not in keeping possession of 
one’s own. 

In reply to this most unreasonable allegation, we cannot insist 
too strenuously that it is not the holders of Church property at 
the present time whom it is proposed to despoil. Behind this 
front line it is the people of England whose heritage a few desire 
to scatter to the winds. The slothful, timid, or uninstructed clergy, 
who, in these days of violence and danger, shut their ears against 
the sound of warning, or their consciences against the calls of 
duty, are not afraid of losing their own, since “ vested interests ” 
must, in some sort, be protected. Let them, therefore, not lay to 
their souls the flattering unction that they are right to abandon, 
without a stroke of effort or a word of protest, the sacred charge 
they hold for future generations of Christian men, on the poor pre- 
tence that false men may possibly falsely accuse them of seeking 
greedily their own interest, which is not for a moment imperilled. 

Moreover, putting the question on the lowest ground, and 
granting, for a moment, the interests at stake to be the money 
interests of the present holders, why should they not defend them ! 
What other property in the world will Christian owners not defend? 
Will a Liberationist, on religious grounds, surrender all he has, if 
any company of men think, or say they think, it their duty to set 
him free from the burden and the duties of possessing property ? 
Will he give it up, without a word, on mere summons, lest, for- 
sooth, these unauthorized reformers should go out into the world 
and point a scornful finger back at him, the greedy lucre-lusting 
cormorant, who sins the monstrous sin of holding that whieh is 
his own? Certainly not; he will protest with might and main 
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against the monstrous innovation. And he will have every honest 
man’s sympathy, and no honest Christian’s reprobation. 

Carry the matter further. Suppose a Church rector to possess, 
besides his tithe rent-charge, which he holds in trust for the 
Church, a private property of, say, five hundred acres at his own 
free disposal, with which the Church has nothing whatever to do. 
Suppose any agitator, or set of agitators, seize upon that and hold 
it against him. What will his course be? Will he go home to his 
study, shake his head over the perversity of man, tell his wife and 
children casually across the luncheon-table, that their patrimony 
has been seized by sundry men of Belial, but that, as it might look 
greedy in him to defend it, he feels it his Christian duty to abandon 
it all without a word, since a true Christian must not strive, 
and a faithful priest must not be thought greedy of filthy lucre 7 
Will he expect his family to be satisfied with his folly, or his 
parishioners to be edified by his abnegation? Certainly not; he 
will be quite satisfied that not a man among them will think the 
less either of his common-sense or his Christianity, if he take the 
course that not one in a thousand of ordinary men—Liberationists. 
included—would hesitate about; and that course would be one of 
strenuous resistance instead of idiotic acquiescence. The lawyer, 
the process-server, the judge, the jury, the force majeure of the 
State would all be put in motion, and the rector’s Christian cha- 
racter would suffer no detriment for his defending that which was. 
his very own, something that lies closer to him and his children 
than the Church temporalities, of which, after all, he is only a life- 
renter ? 

But let us make the case still stronger. The owner of Church 
property is a trustee. And how does the law now deal with 
trustees of any other property than this? Can anything be more 
stringent than our practice, not merely against fraudulent, but 
against careless trustees? Suppose the case of a man accepting 
a trust over a sum of a thousand sovereigns for some young child, 
and that, though he sign the deed and receive the money, he feel 
unwilling to take any trouble with its care. Suppose he be proved 
to have carried it about with him instead of investing it, he can be 
sued, and justly, for the interest he has failed to obtain. Sup- 
posing he have lost some of it by carelessness, he can be called 
upon, and justly, to replace it. Suppose one of our most pacific 
clerics to have made the man trustee of his child’s property, and, 
the money being lost, he obtain evidence that the trustee left the 
money in the middle of a high-road; that he was warned against 
his folly, but disregarded the warning; that he was told certain 
thieves were coming by that way, but, notwithstanding, did not 
take the gold out of the place of danger; and then, the thieves 
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having come and carried off the money before his very eyes, sup- 
pose it proved that he had raised no hand and said no word, asked 
for no help and offered no resistance—would the cleric remain 
quite as pacific as usual? Not at all; he would protest, complain, 
denounce, and prosecute the man so faithless to his trust, and for 
his children’s sake would think it no unchristian act to claim the 
money back. And the law would enforce the claim, and the 
common-sense of society would applaud the decision. 

This may suffice to answer the “ loaves and fishes ” argument. 

I have said a great deal to exonerate any clergyman who publicly 
defends the endowments of the Church of England from the so- 
much-dreaded charge of self-interested covetousness. But, after 
all, I! am bound to say I never heard of such a charge being really 
made. It is a bugbear, set up as an excuse for apathy, not an 
obstacle really existent at all; and I would urge my clerical 
brethren to put this statement to the test by some vigorous action 
before it be too late. If duty must not be left undone because of 
what others really say, still less must we neglect it because of 
what we fancy others may have to say. This sort of difficulty is 
an imaginary one, invented by men of a type as old as that 
described in the Book of Proverbs, which tells us that it is the 
slothful man who saith, ‘‘ There is a lion without, I shall be slain 
in the streets!” 

2. ‘* The man of God must not strive” is another of the reasons 
given why the clergy should not bestir themselves in this matter. 
It might be sufficient, to show the hollowness of such an excuse 
for apathy, to quote, as we most easily may, passage after passage 
of Scripture which fit the present case in a centrary sense to this ; 
but they probably would avail but little to persons unwilling to 
quit themselves like men and be strong in opposing, as they ought, 
assaults which aim, not merely at the possessions of the Church, 
but, through its possessions, at its very existence. For no one 
will maintain that if the disestablishment and disendowment of 
the Church were not aimed against its existence, the agitation for 
the measure would exist a week. 

But a specially dangerous form of the ‘‘ non-striving” argu- 
ment is echoed in the phrase, ‘‘ We must concede this, that, 
and the other, for peace sake.” We have answered this already 
in proving that we follow no such course, and are not ex- 
pected by any reasoning man to do so, with regard to our own 
private property; and that to plead this reason for abandoning 
what is not our own is insincere and base. But there is yet 
another and an overwhelming answer, that from experience, 
to be given to this argument. There might be something in con- 
cessions “‘ for peace sake’ if they were not always demanded from 
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the peaceable, and never even asked for from the turbulent ; but, 
in view of the fact that the only results of all concessions “ for 
peace sake ” in the past have been to stir up bitterer strife, and to 
strengthen the hands of the violent whilst binding those of the 
gentle, the folly, as well as the injustice, of a ‘‘ reciprocity all on 
one side’’ becomes more than ever apparent. 

Let the history of the last half-century teach us the truth of this 
assertion. “For peace sake” the Tithe Commutation of 1836 was 
accepted by the Churchmen and the Church. “For peace sake” 
a third of its endowments were thus handed over to the landowners, 
who gave nothing in exchange. This fact is patent, and indisputa- 
ble, set forth in figures which cannot deceive, and in clear deduc- 
tions drawn from those figures by officials who at least have no 
ecclesiastical bias.* No man has ventured to question for a moment 
the truth of the fact; and, once done ‘“‘ for peace sake,” no Church- 
man has ever had the shabbiness to impugn the arrangement. 
But has it given peace? By no means. At the first moment of 
time when the general public could have forgotten the basis of 
wholesale concession on which that commutation was made, the 
men who thereby put a third of the Church’s property into their 
pockets begin another agitation, and stir up war once more. The 
Extraordinary Tithe Rent-Charge, another vast concession, was, as 
we have shown, begged for, in landowners’ interests, at the first, 
and granted too, “‘ for peace sake.” And the result has only been 
to make the men whom that concession has enriched clamour more 
loudly to be free from any claim at all. The liability to Church- 
rates, a burden undertaken, of his own accord, by every purchaser 
of land, was made a matter of professed conscience, and ‘‘ for peace 
sake” was abolished, and the cost for church and church-yard 
passed from all men who were owners to all men who were not 
merely Churchmen, but Churchmen generous above others; and 
that was claimed, and yielded, “‘ for peace sake,” and again no 
peace resulted. The Education Act, with its Conscience clause, was 


* Up to the passing of the Commutation Act in 1836 [says Mr. Caird, whom no one 
will accuse of any undue clerical bias] the income of the Church increased with the 
increased value yielded by the land, the original object, that the Church should progress 
in material resources in equal proportion with the land, being thus maintained. From 
1836 that increment was stopped. Since that time the rental of England has increased 
fifty per cent., and all that portion of the increase which, previous to 1836, would have 
gone to the Church has gone to the landowners.—(Landed Interest, chap. x.) 

And Mr, Caird further estimates that but for the passing of the Commutation Act, 
combined with changes in the method of assessment, the Church (or rather the tithe- 
owners) would be now richer by two millions a year; that is to say, that the gross 
average sum now payable would be stx instead of four million pounds, or, in other 
words, that, so far from the present burden of tithe having become more oppressive 
than before, it has been lightened by a third part of its whole weight, as a consequence of the 
Commutation Act.—(From The Truth about Tithe Rent-Charge, by Rev. W. L. Blackley. 
P. S. King, Westminster. ) 
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accepted “‘ for peace sake,”’ and the Church, which alone had borne 
the burden of the people’s education in any sense worthy of the name, 
not onlymade no opposition to interference with its work, but actually 
submitted to limitations of its own teachings, at its own times in 
its own schools, which many would have thought intolerable; but 
no peace resulted. ‘‘ For peace sake,” when a few theoretical 
secularists, in the desecrated name of “ religious liberty,” shut out 
from our schools formule of faith which all religious Dissenters, as 
well as all religious Churchmen, hold essential, the exclusion was 
submitted to, and no peace resulted. In schools where the Bible 
may either not be opened or not taught with note or comment, 
heathen mythology may be part of a special subject, interpreted by 
heathen history; and though any Dissenting minister, or even 
any atheistical propagandist, may earn Government money by 
teaching in a National school, and may influence legislation by 
voice or vote in Parliament, a clergyman of the Church of England 
is specially and exceptionally excluded from the one place or the 
other. ‘‘ For peace sake” the Burials Bill was passed, and loyally 
accepted by the Church; and it has only whetted the appetite of our 
assailants to fresh voracity of claim, as we see in their attempt 
this Session to prevent all distinction between consecrated and un- 
consecrated parts of cemeteries, in order to hide the unpalatable 
truth that the vast majority of assumed Dissenters insist on 
being buried as Churchmen. We challenge our own bad, slothful, 
timid counsellors to give one instance, in the whole long line of 
arrogant claims on the one side and cringing concession on the 
other, of the peace, so easily promised as the result of every 
harassing measure, having been even once assured; and, seeing 
that the Church, which has asked nothing and yielded much, has 
uniformly, “for peace sake,” sacrificed its rights in vain; while 
its enemies, who have asked all and never offered anything, have 
as uniformly withheld the peace they promised in return ; we hold 
that it is time at last to make the stand we should have made at 
first, and to put forth the long-neglected but irresistible force of 
a good and holy cause against an outcry which knows no reason, 
an arrogation which pretends to no justice, and a power which our 
craven fears have magnified, but which, if Churchmen were as 
courageous as their cause is strong, the Church of England, even 
now, could crush to powder in a year. 

3. Another excuse may take this form of words: “‘ The subject 
is involved and obscure; many hold the Church’s property to be 
wrongly held; we do not know on what terms to justify our 
tenure; better keep quiet about it; it requires too much study, 
and that study might end in disproof of our claim.” 

This is a reason, and a very strong one, for apathy, but it is no 
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excuse; we are bound to study the justice of our claim, whenever 
the claim is disputed, since nothing can be baser than to live upon 
resources our right to which is at all doubtful to ourselves. 

4. There is a last, and baser excuse than any of these, namely, 
that the quieter the Church keeps the better terms it may secure 
from its spoilers. We have called this an excuse, but it is an 
arraignment; and if any of our clergy could really formulate it in 
set terms we should regard him, as all honest men would do, not 
merely as a careless guardian but as an unprincipled conspirator, 
who proclaimed his own infamy as palliation for his sloth, and 
was willing, instead of being the repeller of an outrage, to become 
the compounder of a felony. 

Perhaps the scrupulous ease-lovers who fear to say or do word or 
deed in defence of the Church which feeds them, from a super- 
sensitiveness as to what the wicked world would say about their 
love of loaves and fishes, will consider from another point of view 
the risk to which they thus expose the purity of character they 
pretend to tender as dearly for themselves as Cesar did for his 
wife, and how, in their absurd solicitude to guard its finger from a 
scratch, they expose its undefended heart to a death blow. 

For, if we must be evil-spoken of, it is better to be evil-spoken of 
without cause than with it. And if, whether one defend or 
abandon, one be alike reviled, revilement with the honour of doing 
duty is more easy to bear than revilement with the dishonour of 
being well-deserved. 

The various excuses offered for clerical apathy are, as we have 
seen, either mistaken, irrational, or false. If the clergy, as a 
body, yielding to these counsels of cowardice and wicked sloth, 
let go their sacred charge, leave their great trust to the spoiler, and 
stand idly by, giving consent by silence to the robbing from future 
generations of their heritage, of means for Gospel light and Gospel 
teaching, then the chorus of indignant accusation which their 
consciences stifle now, will rise from their history henceforth, 
from their Lord in the judgment, in some such form as this: 
‘* These were the men who, because their own bread was safe, 
stood by to see their children starve; who, when they saw a thief, 
consented unto him for their own ease or their own fear; took, of 
the holy treasure they were set to guard, as much as their wide 
arms could grasp for their own provision, and basely left the rest 
a plunder to the foe.” 

1V.—Our next point of study is the duty of Church defence, 
which we trust some of our readers at least will have already 
formed some notion of from foregoing considerations. We owe this 
defence, as Churchmen, not only to our sense of the glory of God 
Himself and of the good of His people, but to a sense of that utter 
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destruction of all morality itself in our nation, of which the success 
of this movement would be the beginning, when we note the un- 
sparing, relentless, and tyrannical crushing down of all religion in 
France by the atheistical party now in power there, into the hands 
of whose congeners here all workers against our Church (who in 
the mere line of logic must be workers against all Churches every- 
where) are systematically and blindly playing. 

And the duty incumbent on us of defending the Church becomes 
more apparent when we view, in the most cursory way, the danger 
threatened by our continued neglect. For though we do not 
yield for one single moment the position that Church property 
should not be strenuously defended, just because it is property, the 
claim for its defence becomes stronger, instead of weaker, than that 
for defending any other property when we consider two things : 
firstly, the small good its spoliation would ever do the nation ; and, 
secondly, the immeasurable injury its desecration would cause. 

As for the good it will do the nation; to distribute the tithe 
rent-charge of England (without any compensation for present 
interests) in proportion to every man’s income (and certainly it 
will never be handed over to any one class of the community), 
so far from setting free, as ignorant people are told, a tenth of all 
property from tax, would only amount to giving them a fraction 
over a halfpenny in the pound! The annual income of England 
exceeding a thousand millions, and the official return of clerical 
tithe rent-charge showing an amount of only two millions and odd. 

As to the great harm it will do the nation; I do not say for a 
moment that a nation in applying to other purposes the property 
of the Church, must necessarily thereby deny religion and abandon 
God ; for some of the parties agitating for this cause still profess 
to have the interests of true religion at heart, though so anxious 
to have the endowments made by religious men for religious pur- 
poses at their own disposal for secular ends. But I do hold, and 
the thing admits of no gainsaying, that the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Church of England will remove religion, its 
light, its influence, its hopes and its consolations, very far away 
from very many of the poorest of our people, for whom no other 
sect will raise a finger. It will leave the mass of our poor country- 
folk to the spiritual mercies of sectarian speculators. Where the 
congregations are ignorant, the loudest; where they are shrewd, 
the cheapest ; where they are instructed, the most slavish will be 
the preachers, not necessarily of righteousness such as the Church 
has handed down the teaching of through nineteen centuries, but 
of righteousness such as each man, of the few who will cling to the 
Scripture at all, may evolve from unconnected texts, uncultured 
intellects, sectarian prejudice and vagabond conjecture. 
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V.—From these considerations, it is not too much for us to 
assume that everyone who, with any right whatever, calls himself 
a member of the Church of England will admit to his own con- 
science that ‘‘ something should be done.” His natural question 
will be ‘‘ What are the leaders of the Church about? Surely this 
is matter for the Bishops to speak out about, and take a lead in 
the organization of our defensive array.” 

It may be that some bishops, on this subject, have fallen into 
the mistakes I have exposed; that some have forgotten how per- 
severance in well-doing, though it silence the ignorance of the 
foolish, does not conciliate the enmity of the malicious; that some 
have taken the beating of the drum for the booming of the cannon, 
and supposed the battle lost before it have been set fully in array. 

But, let us remember that in this particular matter the Bishops, 
just because they can personally come so little into contact. with 
the people, can, with the best will, do next to nothing in the 
organization of that defence to which all members of our Church 
are bound. They may counsel, they may encourage, they may 
sign resolutions and issue pastorals, and they ought to do so; but 
it is for the clergy generally to work in this matter. 

One thing, however, is in their power; a very little effort on 
their part can secure to the clergy, and through the clergy to 
Church people, the one indispensable essential to effective Church 
defence—an ubiquitous and active organization. We do not ask 
our Bishops to agitate the country, to throw themselves into the 
heat and turmoil of controversy, and waste their time and lower 
their dignity in discussions which are better suited to plainer men. 
But we do ask that when we make the one practical, rational, just 
effort, which is not only in our power, but in the line of our im- 
perative duty, they should give us (what they easily can at the 
cost of writing a vigorous letter, and perhaps of asking a reasonable 
resignation or two by way of example) an active, and not merely 
titular, head in every rural deanery, who may enable us to bring 
to bear, in profitable form, the opinions we should elicit, and the 
demands we shall formulate, for the people committed to our care. 

It is not by argument that our enemies gain, but by organization. 
With this alone they prevail, in spite of their manifest lack of all 
justification ; while just for want of a good organization we perish, 
who have all the claims of truth and justice on our side in this 
important strife. 

But, it will be asked, how are we to organize. The answer is 
easy: this is a work in which the holder of Church property must 
go first. The holder of estate, not the future heirs to it, is bound 
to resist a trespass upon it; if he do not, the heirs are powerless ; 
if he do, the heirs will be ready to support him. So, if the Church 
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clergy do nothing, Church people feel they have no call to act; if 
the clergy act, Church people will act with them. 

And we have an organization, ready at hand, which we all 
should use without a month’s delay. Each diocese is mapped 
out into districts, under the ecclesiastical supervision of a func- 
tionary called a Rural Dean. Let the clergy of each such deanery, 
every man for himself, write to his Rural Dean requesting him to 
call a meeting either of clergy only, or of clergy and laity, to 
consider the question of Church Defence. Let them be well supplied 
with information on the subject, terse, clear, and telling, such as 
the Church Defence Institution will readily supply, and let them 
form in every deanery a branch association for Church defence. 
If, in the crisis towards which we are drawing near, a Rural Dean 
be too timid or too lazy to take his proper part, let him resign 
his office, and let the Bishop replace him at once by one who 
understands that the enjoyment of dignity must be conditioned 
by the fulfilment of duty. If our bishops from above, and our 
clergy from below, stir up this class to a sense of their impera- 
tive and pressing duty, we shall find ready to our hands, in every 
division of every diocese, a rallying point and a standard-bearer 
to bring our forces into effective action. 

And, to multiply the effect of any such movement as is sug- 
gested, our work must be simultaneous. At present for one clergy- 
man in his pulpit, or in a parish meeting, to bring forward the 
question of Church defence, would stamp him as an oddity and an 
exception ; while if all the clergy of a rural deanery promised to 
do the same thing on one fixed day or in one special week, those 
who failed to do so would be made the exceptions, and few would 
fail, being unwilling to become objects of unfavourable remark. 

In the same way, as all parishes in a rural deanery would 
multiply the force of individual effort by simultaneous movement, 
so all the deaneries in a diocese might multiply their separate 
forces by combination with the rest; and the dioceses again 
might, by combined action, stir a general impulse of Church 
feeling throughout the country which would astonish Churchmen 
themselves, as well as utterly confound their adversaries. 

So much for the duty of organizing public feeling on the subject. 
But there are two other important topics to be touched. One is 
the indispensable importance of spreading clear, familiar, and 
definite information among the people on the subject of Church 
endowments and privileges. Through our incredible sloth and 
apathy, Church people, as a body, know nothing on these subjects at 
the present time, or, better said, know no truth on the subject, 
but have their minds filled with uncontradicted misstatements 
and wilfully false assumptions. We go further. Our clergy, to 
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their disgrace be it said, know no more and no better than their 
people; and it is time for them, as honest men, to learn. Therefore 
let each parish priest at least furnish himself with such summary 
and authentic knowledge as the Church Defence Institution will 
place in his hands at the cost of a few paltry pence, and see that 
his people obtain that instruction on the subject which, as he reads 
it, will astonish as well as enlighten himself. If ignorance have 
been the nurse of error, and sloth have left it to grow strong, let 
knowledge be its slayer, and vigour the avenger of its wrong-doing. 
No Churchman who will turn a loyal thought to the study of the 
subject will fail to see at once the truth and the force of our posi- 
tion, if only we arise to hold it as we should. That truth is great 
and shall prevail, is very easy to say; but we must remember that 
great though it be, it can never prevail unless it be spoken, and 
that that especial proper duty lies on every one of us to do. 

And if the systematic enlightenment of our people, by lecture, 
conference, pamphlet, fly-leaf, and discussion, be important as 
stirring that public opinion to which, once awakened, we can con- 
fidently trust our cause, we must remember that all the talk con- 
ceivable will do no good unaided by vigorous action. Thus the 
clergy, with the people at their back, must influence Parliament. 
But how? The means are very simple—let us use them. The 
Liberationists show us the way. Let the Bishops stir the rural 
deans to call their clergy together, as Churchmen, not as party 
politicians. Let these pass resolutions to support at the elections 
no man, whatever his professed politics, who will not pledge himself 
to oppose Church spoliation in whatever form, and the effect will be 
perfectly amazing. We see how quickly, on other points, candidates 
and Members, when elected, become ‘‘educated” by the pressure of 
constituents; why should they not be educated quickly, vigorously, 
and effectively, on this most vital point by every one of us. 

Let the duty, the urgency, the practicability, the hopefulness of 
Church defence, take the very foremost place in all our Church 
congresses and our diocesan conferences; and clergy and laity 
alike who form these annual councils will be filled with wonder, 
less at the results which will ensue in the force of opinion created, 
than at the depth of the lethargy, the density of the ignorance, 
and the stupidity of the sloth, which for so long has left our Holy 
Church, so easy of defence, a needless scoff for the gainsayers, 
and all but a prey to its spoilers. 

VI.—Such is a hasty indication of the methods we must pursue 
as defenders of the Church. There will, however, always be some 
of the inactive and desponding, who will say, ‘‘ These ideas are too 
violent, these strictures too unsparing, these measures are too 
late,” and sum up their opinion with the lazy desperation of those 
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who cry, ‘There is no hope, there is no hope.” To them and to 
all, in conclusion, we add a few words on the hopefulness of a well- 
organized movement for Church defence. 

No man has the least commensurate idea of the power and 
influence the Church of England possesses, if she choose to put it 
forth. From what we have laboured to show has been the neglect 
of her natural leaders, this force has been latent so long that its very 
existence has been forgotten. We have been told so often that the 
Church is failing in its work, and has outgrown its usefulness, and 
has lost the support of the people, as almost to believe it ; and yet 
the statement is altogether untrue. We have but to open our own 
eyes and the eyes of the people to dispel this heavy nightmare. The 
Church, even though undefended by her sons as far as temporal pos- 
sessions are concerned, is growing marvellously in spiritual power 
if we go through our rural districts, at least, we shall find larger 
congregations, almost uniformly, than ten or twenty years ago, and 
a remarkable and noticeable fact about their increase, namely, that 
nearly all the old Dissenters’ children come to church instead of 
chapel. That in our large towns a vast number attend no place of 
worship to-day makes no more against the Church than against Dis- 
sent; nor, indeed, does it make against either till we have authentic 
worship censuses given us of all the years that are gone by. 

But these, after all, are but single considerations as to the power 
of the Church. The great one we would put before our reader is 
this—that its supposed weakness is quite falsely assumed, from the 
mere fact that through our security, our selfishness, our super- 
sensitiveness, or our cowardice, we have never called it into action ; 
that the sources of its strength lie so plainly manifest and obvious 
to those who will think upon the matter seriously, as to make its 
overthrow plainly impossible, once the apathy I have endeavoured 
to expose and scourge shall be cast off; and that when its defence 
forces its way, as it ought, not into the programme of any one 
particular party in the State, but into the imperative instruction 
of nearly every constituency in England to nearly every candidate 
for Parliament, its forgotten power will come to light again (as it 
has so strikingly done in Wales within the last six months), her 
advancing tread wiil break like cobwebs the flimsy snares from 
round her feet ; her clear, loud, honest voice be heard and heeded 
above the howlings of her foes; chasing for ever, from those 
sons of her who have been faint-hearted in the despondency of 
isolation, all the old shrinking of ignorance, all the old errors of 
expediency, all the old paralysis of poltroonery, which have so 
nearly been her ruin while they have so long been her disgrace. 


Lewery Buackiey. 


RADICALISM AND REALITY. 


THe stupidity of Conservatism has passed into a proverb, and, 
indeed, into something more. It has become a dogma of the 
Radical faith, fervently accepted, and as fervently taught by all 
the apostles of the Creed, from Mr. Chamberlain to Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone. The modern Radical is accustomed to pose as the 
nearest earthly approach to the just man made perfect, but the 
appalling confusion which Radical administration has produced is 
beginning to suggest some heretical doubts. 

The good days of 1880 have passed away. Liberal ecstasy has 
cooled down before the party dissensions which time has brought 
to light, and no political shibboleths can rekindle its dead ashes. 
Men are something weary of political nostrums whose only infalli- 
bility seems to be infallible failure, and are beginning to doubt 
whether this wealth of political theory is quite worth the sacrifice 
of facts. Is it quite certain, after all, that Conservatives are the 
fittest wearers of the cap and bells? Have Radicals really got a 
monopoly of political sweetness and light? If Radical doctrines 
are theoretically unimpeachable, why does Radical policy so woe- 
fully fail? Are Radical maxims mundane, or only Saturnian ? 
In short, what is the relation of Radicalism to reality ? 

Now, Radical doctrines are the outcome of the Radical method 
of thought, and are strongly impressed with its peculiarities. In 
philosophy there are two opposing methods, known respectively as 
the subjective and objective methods. The subjective method, 
turning to the mind itself as the true source of knowledge, frames 
an a priori theory, and tries to force facts into harmony with it. 
The objective method, on the other hand, goes to the facts first, 
and strives to frame its theories by inference from observation. 
Now, learned Radicals, as a rule, are loud in denouncing the 
absurdities of the former method, and proclaiming the scientific 
superiority of the latter. By this they claim to test the conclu- 
sions of science, theology, and the ‘“‘ologies” generally; but in 
politics their allegiance is quietly transferred to the other side. A 
violent transference, perhaps, but absolutely necessary, since the 
facts of political expediency, and the ascertained conditions of 
national success, rise up in solid opposition to the aims and theories 
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of the Radical doctrinaire. It is unfortunate, but it cannot be 
helped. Experience gives the lie to our doctrines; a la bonne 
heure, let us be a law to ourselves. Hey, presto! and in a twink- 
ling we have Mr. John Morley proclaiming the a priori rights of the 
franchise, and Mr. Herbert Spencer the a priori wrongs of property. 

The same spirit leavens the whole party. ‘‘ Those who disagree 
with us are utterly senseless,” shouts Mr. Bright. ‘‘ And hope- 
lessly wicked,” screams Mr. Gladstone. ‘So they are,” chimes in 
with childish treble pipes a distinguished assistant-secretary to 
the Treasury. 

This trick of attitudinizing as the Lord’s anointed serves for a 
time to carry conviction ; but the spell loses its power when the 
contradiction of facts is perceived, and the discordance between 
Radical maxims and reality becomes apparent. 

Let us consider for a moment one of the most famous, as well as 
one of the most discredited, of these maxims: ‘‘ Force is no 
remedy.” The chief apostle of this celebrated doctrine, Mr. Bright, 
never was a philosopher, and has lately disclaimed being a Radical. 
Is is only fair, therefore, to deal gently with repentant ignorance. 
But the conversion of the apostle does not redeem the maxim, 
which is an excellent specimen of Radical propaganda generally. 
No doubt there are some evils for which force is no remedy. Force 
will no more cure the imperfections, say of a Bankruptcy Act, than 
it will cure a stomach-ache. But if it is unnecessary to demon- 
strate this, it is because no one ever attempted to deny it. As a 
means of legislative reform, or the adjustment of civil rights, force 
is out of place. But in dealing with lawlessness it is, in the last 
resort, the only possible remedy, as Radicals themselves have had 
reluctantly to acknowledge. 

There is another question which occurs in this connection. 
Radicals are not unfrequently accused of having a sneaking sym- 
pathy with disorder. The charge is specious, but it is not strictly 
correct. It is true, perhaps, that where there is any resistance to 
constituted authority the sympathies of latter-day Radicalism in- 
stinctively lean towards the resisters. But this is due not so much 
to any love for anarchy as to a morbid anxiety for individuai liberty. 
Radicals proclaim themselves to be alike the apostles of progress 
and the apostles of freedom ; but they hardly perceive that these 
principles may be pushed to a mutual deadlock. Progress is quite 
incompatible with complete personal liberty, for it is only possible 
in a community, and no community could exist without some cur- 
tailment of individual freedom on behalf of the common interests. 

A striking instance of the mischief which this feverish thirst for 
freedom can produce, is presented by the Radical attitude towards 
‘compulsory vaccination, and the Contagious Diseases Act. The 
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utility of these measures, if seriously denied at all, is confirmed 
by an overwhelming mass of testimony. Yet their operation was 

opposed or frustrated by Radicals, mainly on the ground that their 

provisions were a violation partly of personal liberty, partly of 
morality. The first of these objections rests on the exploded 

doctrine of naiural rights, the second assumes a code of morality 

whose precepts would result in a widespread public injury. 

A similar ignoring of reality vitiates the Radical proposals for 
universal suffrage. ‘‘One man, one vote,” says Mr. John Morley, 
as one being in authority (and very justly too). ‘‘ One man, one 
vote,” echoes the Leeds Conference in dutiful unison. 


Jolly good song, jolly well sung, jolly companions every one! 


We are now listening to the song given in response to what we 
may call the ‘‘ encore”’ of that very noisy chorus; it is well, there- 
fore, to give a little quiet examination to the burden of the lay. 
The objection that instantly occurs is, “Why?” Are all men equal 
in ability, education, in their stake in the country, and in the © 
other respects which combine to form a man’s qualification for 
political power? If not, why introduce an artificial, political 
equality, which is hopelessly out of keeping with natural reality ? 

To this objection a very able Radical journal, in substance, 
replies: Radicals fully recognize the natural inequalities between 
men, and they do not support universal suffrage on the ground 
that all men are equal, but that every man ought to have a fair: 
chance. By all means; but is universal suffrage the best way 
to bring this about? It is highly desirable that every man should 
have not only a fair chance, but the best possible chance of winning 
the due reward of his ability, industry, or wisdom. What is this 
reward? ‘‘ Property, property, property.” Fame, position, and 
so forth come in as garnishments, but “ property first” is un- 
doubtedly the watchword of 999 men out of a thousand. Will 
universal suffrage do much to help on this endeavour? Credat 
Judeus ! Universal suffrage pure and simple will hand over all 
power to the democracy, and the present attitude of democracy 
to property is not very assuring. 

In the old days, indeed, things were better. The Radical voter 
was worthy of his reward, and a vote was a form of property, 
with an unearned increment of value attached to it which steadily 
grew larger under the pressure of political necessities. But, alas ! 
tempora mutantur. The Corrupt Practices Act has come into 
operation, and a Liberal correspondent wrote with engaging frank- 
ness to the Pall Mall Gazette to point out that the last Liberal 


defeat at York was largely due to the impediments to bribery 
presented by that measure. 
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“Ah! but education will remedy all this,” replies the Radical,. 
“and we are making stupendous efforts to educate the masses.” 
I readily admit the good work done by Liberals and Radicals in 
this respect, and the soundness of the principle that guides them. 
But why not carry out the principle to the end? If the masses 
require all this educating, are those old-fashioned Conservatives so 
very wrong who insist that the masses are too ignorant to be 
entrusted with political power. Moreover, if education, as Mill in- 
sisted, is to be the condition, or at any rate the most important 
condition, of possessing the franchise, is it quite wise to throw the 
balance of power into the hands of the yet uneducated ? 

The Radical position seems to amount to this. ‘‘ The fool (or;. 
what is much the same thing, the Conservative) hath said in his 
heart, ‘Most men are fools.” Now most men are not fools; but 
it is dangerous to let them remain fools, and therefore we will 
educate them vigorously.”—‘ Take away the fool, gentlemen.” 

It is supposed, however, that in the voice of the multitude 
the collective wisdom only survives, the collective ignorance dis- 
appears. How or why is not explained, and surely this theory is 
contradicted by facts. The ignorance, passions, and prejudices of 
the mob have always been at the service of unscrupulous leaders, 
from the mob which shouted ‘“‘ Crucify Him! crucify Him!” down 
to the Irish of the present day. It is manifestly untrue to say 
that the sympathies of the mob are always, or even usually, on 
the side of rectitude or sound judgment. No man is too great or 
too good to be above its violent and capricious hatred ; and though 
its applause and its abuse are equally untrustworthy, Radical up- 
holders of mob virtue may pause to reflect that it is not many 
years since Mr. Gladstone was stoned in the streets. ‘‘ Away with 
this man, and release unto us Barabbas!” is too often the spirit 
of the populace when its passions are roused ; panem et circenses the 
goal of its desires, when it suits the demagogue to leave these 
passions at rest. 

Mr. Samuel Laing, ina recent number of a contemporary Review, 
took great pains to show that the political courses of the aristocracy 
are always wrong. It would be more to the purpose to prove that 
those of the demos are usually right. Ido not think it would be 
easy to find many instances in which the view of the populace 
has proved to be sounder than the view of the cultivated classes. 
For we must remember that what we in England are accustomed 
to describe as popular feeling, or a popular demand, by no means. 
represents the opinions of the demos pure and simple. 

The special mischief of class government is the obvious danger 
that the class will govern for its own benefit to the exclusion of the 
interests of the other classes of the community. This in itself is 
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quite enough to condemn the attempt of Radicalism to throw the 
whole power into the hands of the masses. But over and above 
this general objection to class legislation, there is an incidental 
objection which belongs peculiarly to the class legislation of 
Radicals. Not only is Radical legislation concerned mainly with 
the interests of a particular class, to the exclusion of the interests 
of the other classes of the community, but it resolutely ignores the 
existence of those national interests which depend upon our relations 
with other countries. Here, too, reality is set at nought, and 
here, too, this neglect has been sternly avenged by disaster. A 
great people is not a fortuitous aggregate of class atoms; it is an 
organic whole whereof all the component classes are members. 
Because it is an organism, if one member suffers, the other 
members suffer with it. Because it is a whole, it takes its place as 
an individual unit in the society of nations. It is impossible, with 
safety, to disregard either of these facts. Radicals disregard 
both. 

The neglect of imperial interests which distinguishes Radical 
policy, is justified by them on the ground that national prosperity 
is best promoted by internal reform. But they seem to forget that 
internal prosperity cannot possibly survive the downfall of Imperial 
greatness, and may be seriously affected even by a loss of Imperial 
prestige. Even if it were true that the first duty of a Government 
is special legislation for the benefit of the artizan, any serious 
complication abroad would inevitably affect our trade, whereby the 
artizan would be among the first and the worst of the sufferers. 

The immediate effects of the Ministerial foreign policy are too 
obvious to need comment at this time of day. Nor do I propose to 
add anything to the melancholy criticism of events, beyond 
observing that its ill-success generally, and in Egypt in particular, 
has been due to the failure of the Government to grasp the facts 
of the case. The justification of their policy they declared to be 
the requirements of home prosperity; the condemnation of an 
active foreign policy they found in the violation of eternal moral 
law. Itis strange that the party which professes to be the chosen 
vessel of political morality should suffer its usefulness to be im- 
paired by a system of Saturnian ethics; for these supposed moral 
laws are Saturnian, and nothing else. 

The Radical contention, here as elsewhere, rests on an unreality. 
It rests on the assumption that there is a fixed and unalterable 
moral law, which is equally applicable to individuals and to states. 
No proposition could be more hopelessly untrue. The maxims of 
international morality and those of individual morality differ, 
because the necessities and possibilities of state conduct differ from 
those of individual conduct. The Weser Zeitung (of Bremen) quoted 
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in the Times of Feb. 11th, 1884, commenting on the disaster in the 
Soudan, observes: ‘‘The Premier of this (English) Empire is, in 
his way, an idealist. He fancied that in his foreign policy he 
could apply the principles of evangelistical morality without de- 
triment to the interests of the state.” And this criticism is 
perfectly true. Whether morality is ultimately based on utility 
or not, it is quite impossible practically to sever the union between 
them ; and, accordingly, the smallest reflection will show that any 
system of morality, to endure, must be suited to its environ- 
ment. 

The necessity of self-preservation binds states no less than indi- 
viduals, and, therefore, before admitting the identity of individual 
and national morality, let us consider whether the moral maxims 
confessedly binding on individuals may not sometimes be antago- 
nistic to the vital interests of a state. I do not think this can be 
denied. Take a single case in illustration. The duty of paying 
one’s debts is recognized in all civilized countries as an imperative 
obligation on the individual. But in the case of a state, circum- 
stances can easily be conceived under which repudiation would be 
a necessity of national existence. 

In truth, if we face facts honestly, it is hard to avoid the con- 
clusion that there is no such thing as an absolute and immutable 
moral law either for nations or for individuals. There is, indeed, 
a constant moral tendency, but this is a very different thing. This 
moral tendency persists broadly in the same direction, but the 
degree of its realization varies, and must vary, with the develop- 
ment of its surroundings. 

It is, therefore, not only natural but necessary that individual 
morality should differ from national morality; for the very simple 
reason that nations, as such, are in a lower stage of development 
than individuals. Regarding a nation as a unit, it is obvious that 
its struggle for existence is incomparably the more severe of the 
two. The internal ‘‘ mal-adjustments ” (to use the technical term) 
of a nation’s component parts seriously impair its perfection as an 
organic whole, and the agony for survival becomes all the more 
intense, because all the strugglers are as yet so little fitted to 
survive. If this be so—and it can hardly be disputed—it is clear 
that the same maxims of morality cannot be applied to individuals 
and to nations. But such views are discountenanced by religion ! 
Hardly ; since we find the chosen people to whom the command- 
ments, ‘‘ Thou shalt do no murder,” ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal,” were 
specially delivered, pursuing a national career of aggression under 
the express direction and guidance of Jehovah. 

A favourite Radical war-cry is ‘‘Down with the House of 
Lords”; and, as a war-cry, it possesses the conspicuous merit of 
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never wearing out; for the House of Lords, in the most shameless 
way, endures, and seems likely to do so, in spite of hired demon- 
strations in Hyde Park. Some special act of independence on the 
part of the Lords may serve from time to time to point the moral 
of the Radical demand; but for its abiding force, this relies on 
the abstract injustice of the existence of a non-elective Chamber 
at all. But surely the real problem is not one of abstract rights, 
but of State expediency; and the question not whether any 
hereditary chamber is ideally unjust, but whether this particular 
hereditary chamber is practically inexpedient. The present agita- 
tion is no exception to the rule; for here, again, it is only by 
obscuring the realities of the case that the Radical contention can 
be made presentable. It is hardly necessary to point out that 
“the country,” which the Lords are denounced for opposing, is not 
really identical with the organizations of political bondsmen who 
rage furiously together at the bidding of the caucus; or that the 
Radical versions of the story, disseminated for popular instruc- 
tion, barely fall short of downright lies. This question Radicals 
will rarely face, and very wisely; for the answer would hardly 
be to their liking. It is easy to sneer in random fashion at 
the incapacity of hereditary legislators; but we have only to 
turn to the debates in the House of Lords for an answer. The 
debates on any great question in the Upper House are in no 
way inferior to the debates in the Commons either in statesman- 
ship, ability, or eloquence. Nor is this any matter for marvel. 
Families trained in generations of statesmanship naturally produce 
men with inherited capacities in the same direction, unless, indeed, 
hereditary transmission does not operate among the political 
pariahs of the aristocracy. The non-elective character of their 
office is vehemently denounced, but the influence of a body of 
legislators who can act upon their opinions with no fears of con- 
stituents before their eyes, may not be altogether unwholesome at 
a time when “member” is being translated into “‘ delegate,” and 
individual freedom subordinated to the dictates of the caucus. 
Finally, this much-abused receptacle of hereditary incapacity is 
being constantly strengthened by accessions of the best men from 
among the elect of the people, as well as by men of conspicuous 
ability in spheres external to politics. Consequently, so far from 
being an ignorant or incapable body, the House of Lords contains 
a large and continually increasing accumulation of great qualities. 
The Radical attitude towards land is not very easy to criticize, 
because at present it is not very easy to define. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
attacks upon landowners have brought into the field some over- 
zealous and very unwelcome allies. These troublesome spirits who 
have come from the vasty deep without having the decency to 
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wait till they were summoned, are spreading dismay amongst 
orthodox Radicals, who would be delighted to restore them to the 
devil on the deep sea. A chorus of virtuous Radical horror has 
greeted Mr. George’s schemes of confiscation; and though unani- 
mity of opinion among the faithful is perhaps rather conspicuously 
absent, they all agree in abjuring the logical outcome of their 
creed. One is of Paul, another of Apollos, but of Mr. Henry 
George not one. Oh! certainly not! All this, however, is a sort 
of death-bed repentance, which unregenerate Conservatives view 
with some suspicion; and a disclaimer which rejects the con- 
clusion but covertly retains the premisses is not worth much. 

The iniquity of the Socialist demands is almost universally 
admitted ; but their utter impracticability would be equally fatal 
to their success. On a small scale, community of goods and com- 
munity of labour have already been tried, and the attempts have 
failed. The early Christians seem to have found the former im- 
practicable, and subsequent experiments in the same direction have 
not succeeded. Community of labour seems to have been tried in 
some cases by American settlers, but this, too, has always been 
given up, with the significant result of immensely increasing the 
sum total of the community’s work. In fact, as has been already 
suggested, the abolition of private property would mean the aboli- 
tion of the strongest incentive to human effort. 

“Very true,” the Radical may reply, “ but this has noth'-~ to 
do with me. I have openly renounced Mr. George and a! his 
works. Please take yourself and your lectures elsewhere.” But is 
it quite certain that Radicalism can clear itself of this unwelcome 
connection ? 

Now, the theories of Mr. Chamberlain, no less than those of Mr. 
George, rest on some alleged rights of the people, or humanity at 
large, over land, which are supposed to be paramount to those of 
the individual owner. But the admission of natural rights lets in 
the whole mischief of Socialism; and, seeing that all kinds of pro- 
perty ultimately come from land, the conclusions of Socialism must 
be extended to money and movables. Here, then, we have the 
abolition of property complete. If it be said. that Radicalism 
(whether logically or not) does not recognize this conclusion, I 
venture to reply that a very distinguished Radical has already done 
so. Mr. Herbert Spencer is not an anarchist, nor a visionary, but 
one of the profoundest thinkers of the age. With the strange in- 
consistency already noticed he takes his stand upon an imaginary 
principle of natural right, but he follows this principle out to the 
end. In his Social Statics he tells us that present land tenures 
have an indefensible origin, and that the alleged right of an indi- 
vidual to movable property cannot be established without such 
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mutilations as to render it, in an ethical point of view, entirely 
valueless. Once tamper with property in the name of natural 
right, and the end is inevitable. There is no halting-point, such 
as Mr. Chamberlain would have us believe, between himself and 
Socialism ; nor any real distinction between the landed property 
which he denounces and the pecuniary wealth which he enjoys. 

There is, indeed, another aspect in which the land question may 
be viewed. Property, whether in land or in movables, is an insti- 
tution resting on a basis of State expediency. But the power which 
created may, perhaps, rightfully abolish, in order to meet the 
demands of an urgent State necessity. Can it be said that there 
is any such overpowering necessity ? Not resting on the natural 
rights, or the natural equality of man, or the illicit desires of indi- 
viduals dignified with the grand name of ‘land hunger”—but a 
real State necessity, to justify the demands of socialistic or semi- 
socialistic reformers ? The point may be open to argument, but it 
certainly cannot be taken as proved. On the other hand, the 
socialistic demand for a body of small proprietors seems highly 
antagonistic to some very real State necessities. A proprietary of 
small landholders is not at all likely to further the highest utiliza- 
tion of the land. Small proprietors do not readily combine for 
schemes of great public utility; and when they do they usually 
fail. It is not by the co-operation of a large number of small pro- 
prietors, but by capitalists and capitalist companies, that lands are 
reclaimed, industries developed, railways constructed, harbours 
built, and great improvements generally effected. Small farm- 
ing notoriously does not pay, and even co-operations of artizans do 
not seem to succeed like capitalist manufacturers. 

Lord Salisbury, in his speech on the Address in the House of Lords 
(Feb. 5th, 1884), observed, in reference to the Ministerial programme, 
‘We are moving in fairy-land.” Here is the key to the riddle, if 
riddle it be; the secret of the failures which have befallen the 
Ministerial policy at home and abroad, the answer to the question 
before us, How far does Radicalism conform to reality? It moves 
in a fairy-land where reality finds no place. Science gives the lie to 
Radical theories; an overwhelming experience discredits their 
results. Their political projects ignore the facts of existence, and, 
if realized, bring all the evils which follow this neglect. As they 
refuse to learn from the history of the past, so they shut their eyes 
to the evidence of the politics of the day. As Mr. Goschen pointed 
out at Ripon (Jan. 30th, 1884), France has all the political bless- 
ings in Mr. Chamberlain’s list; but what has France gained 
by it ? 

Reflections like these, however, do not ruffle the calm of fairy- 
land. Reality may resist the fetters prepared for her, but the 
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Radical takes no heed; for his schemes belong not to the world that 
is, but to an imaginary world of what ought to be. Radicalism is 
apt to regard, or at any rate to speak of, the status quo as a mon- 
strous and unnatural abuse, instead of being the natural product 
of social evolution. Causation, perhaps, does not extend to fairy- 
land, but we have no reason to anticipate its suspension in the 
lower world; and just so far as Conservatism recognizes and 
supports this truth, its attitude is neither stupid nor immoral, but 
strictly scientific. The tendencies of Conservatism in this direction 
are not to be denied. It is only to men like Mr. Bright, who is as 
much wrapped up in the past as neo-Radicalism is in the future, 
that Conservatives really appear as the senseless and obstinate 
opponents of progress. 

The perfervid zeal of the Radical burns to shatter this sorry 
scheme of things outright, and mould it nearer to the heart’s desire. 
Conservatives, in the exercise of ‘‘ those senses with which Pro- 
vidence (with the full approval of Mr. Chamberlain) has blessed 
them,” prefer to confine reform to such modifications of the status 
quo as the varying needs of the country for the time being demand. 
It is no part of Conservatism either to condemn ideals or to ignore 
the possibilities which the future may bring forth. But it wisely 
resists all hare-brained attempts to impose upon the present 
measures which can only be effectual in a remote hereafter, or to 
bind the solid needs of reality in a mischievous bondage to ideals 
out of reach. 


Norman PEARSON. 
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THE FRENCH versus THE LONDON MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY IN MADAGASCAR. 


Very much has been written and said during the last few months 
upon the subject of the French invasion of Madagascar. The 
claims of the French to authority over that most interesting 
country have been freely examined, and on all sides they have been 
pronounced fictitious and without foundation. It is possible, 
however, that the manifest injustice and cruelty of the French 
action might never have caused in England the wide-spread excite- 
ment and alarm it has caused,had it not been for the extraordinary 
bitterness displayed by the French officials in dealing with British 
subjects ; and especially in the case of Mr. Shaw, a missionary of 
the London Missionary Society. It will no doubt be remembered 
that although other persons were arrested by the French with Mr. 
Shaw, yet he alone was imprisoned for any length of time. People 
in England have been unable to understand this phenomenon, and 
no doubt the majority have felt obliged to refer it to the fact that 
that gentleman had been chosen Chairman of the Tamatave Com- 
mittee of Safety. We have before us at the present moment a 
letter just received from one who witnessed the whole of the pro- 
ceedings connected with Mr. Shaw’s arrest, and it is there stated 
that ‘‘ he was arrested on wholly groundless charges, except that of 
being L. M. S. (London Missionary Society).” We think this to be 
the true reason ; and in this paper it will be our endeavour to show 
that from the time of the very first introduction of the mission of 
the London Missionary Society into Madagascar, it has, from its 
strong political tendency, been sternly opposed by the French. 

The first connection of the French with Madagascar appears to 
have taken place under the auspices of a French Colonization 
Company, founded some two hundred years ago. Small colonies 
of French subjects were landed from time to time on various parts 
of the east coast, and the French names then bestowed have clung 
to them ever since. At the extreme south of the island a 
flourishing colony, called Fort Dauphin, existed under a governor 
named M. Flacourt, who wrote the earliest history of Madagascar 
extant. In his history he informs us that in his time there was a 
colony of about ,200 Englishmen at S. Augustine’s Bay on the 
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west coast, established in a fort formerly built by Portuguese. At 
Foule Point, on the east coast, there was another French colony, 
headed by a young doctor named Guillaume de la Touche. This 
colony seems to have suffered fearfully from fever, for Foule Point 
is absolutely surrounded by swamps; and there among a group of 
gigantic mango-trees stands a solitary grave-stone to the memory 
of La Touche, who died of fever, many of his fellow-colonists lying 
buried around him. In fact, a strange fatality seems always to 
have attended French exertions in Madagascar. The great financial 
minister of Louis XIV., Jean Baptiste Colbert, went so far as to 
call the island by the name of France Orientale, and to appoint a 
Governor-General for it. A great seal was issued for the use of 
the first Governor-General, M. de Beausse, which bore the words, 
“‘Ludovici XIV., Francie et Navarre Regis Sigillum, ad usum 
supremi consilii Gallie Orientalis.” But, notwithstanding every 
pretension, the French colonies invariably came to ruin and ended 
in disaster. There was, perhaps, just one solitary period when the 
French may be said to have possessed a shadowy resemblance to 
a sovereignty over a portion of the island, and that period was 
when the Pole Benyowski, acting as French agent, was chosen king 
of the Antankara tribe inhabiting the district round Vohimaro. 
But that authority was quashed by the French magnates of Mauri- 
tius and Bourbon themselves, who, envious of the great talents 
and energy of the noble Pole, sent a military force against him, 
and he was killed in defending himself from their attack. 

In the year 1810 all French possessions in the Indian Ocean fell 
into the hands of the English, including the colonies in Madagascar, 
and in 1811 Tamatave itself was occupied by a British force under 
Captain Wilson of the 22nd Grenadiers. By the Definitive Treaty 
of Paris of 30th May 1814, France ceded this settlement together 
with Foule Point to England as a dependency of Mauritius, and it 
will be found that on the final arrangement of affairs in the fol- 
lowing year, when the above Treaty was confirmed, Bourbon alone 
was restored to France, no mention at all being made respecting 
the Madagascar colonies. Thus it would appear that, so far as 
these colonies are concerned, the French rights have by treaty 
passed over to the English. And, indeed, this position is confirmed 
by an ordinance of Louis XVIII., of 17th December 1817, which 
states that merchandise coming from the English settlements in 
Madagascar shall be admitted into Bourbon subject to the same 
charges as those paid by French vessels. It cannot be said that 
the French have ever acquiesced in this condition of things. In 
1816 the French Governor of Bourbon made a formal protest 
against England retaining those east coast settlements. Accord- 
ingly the English Government sent an order to the Governor of 
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Mauritius to restore to France all colonies in Madagascar possessed 
by the French in the year 1792. It remains still to be proved 
what colonies the French did possess in Madagascar at that date. 
Certainly they possessed neither Tamatave nor Foule Point; 
neither is there any record of any settlements whatsoever as having 
been given up to France in consequence of that order. On the 
contrary, the Malagasy King, Radama II., was by both nations 
acknowledged sovereign over the whole island, and the fact was 
admitted by a writer in the Revue des deux Mondes: “ By that act 
(the French Treaty of 1864) we have recognised without restriction 
his (Radama’s) sovereignty over all the island.” 

The earliest religious mission to the Malagasy was a Roman 
Catholic one, and the earliest extant specimen of Malagasy litera- 
ture is a translation of a Roman Catholic catechism into a coast- 
tribe dialect. The next mission to follow was a mission sent out 
by the London Missionary Society (Independent). These two 
missions were from the first, and naturally, absolutely antagonistic 
on every possible point, religious and political; and as the influence 
of the Hova Sovereign was all important to the success of their 
work, each endeavoured by every means in its power to obtain it. 
At first the victory was decidedly in the hands of the French, but 
after the revolution which ended in the execution of Radama II. 
the political influence has been entirely in the hands of the Inde- 
pendents. The line these have taken from the first has been to try 
to influence the Sovereign and the chief men in favour of their 
mission, and then by means of these great ones to get hold of the 
masses. Of course no objection can be theoretically made to such 
a plan of operation—indeed it is often the only one to employ—but 
it is a plan which without great circumspection may lead, as it 
most likely has led in the present case, to very disastrous results.. 
It is also evident that it is a plan which Independents, of all others, 
should not adopt. It has placed their agents, perhaps in some 
cases without their wish, in positions as chief advisers of the 
sovereign and all his subordinates, and has identified them with 
every political movement in Madagascar, thus producing that 
astonishing irritation of the French with everything English in the 
island. 

In the year 1855 M. Lambert, a French planter of Mauritius, 
visited the capital of the country. He came with the intention of 
obtaining territorial concessions from the Hova Queen Ranava- 
lona I., in order to found a company for developing the resources 
of the island. He exerted a great and sinister influence over 
Radama, the Queen’s young son, and succeeded in obtaining from 
him a promise in favour of his commercial scheme, which was 
afterwards ratified by Radama as king. In order to hasten events, 
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he, together with M. Laborde, afterwards French consul, who had 
been for many years resident in the island, formed a plot to 
dethrone the reigning Queen, and to establish Radama on the 
throne in her place. He even went so far as to ask the French and 
English Governments to assist in the enterprise, which, of course, 
they both refused to do. The result was that Radama withdrew 
himself from the conspiracy, and the Queen hearing of the pro- 
ceedings, expelled all the French from the country. As M. 
Lambert had openly sympathised with the native Christians, they 
also were implicated in his doings, and were very rigorously 
treated, numbers of them being put to death. These, later on, 
were regarded as martyrs to the Christian faith, though perhaps 
only a few could have possibly earned such a title. A recent 
examination of the facts has ended in reducing the thousands of 
so-called martyrs to about forty persons. 

The persecuting Queen died in 1861, and Radama ascended the 
throne. Immediately on his accession, a French Embassy was 
despatched to Atananarivo, which it reached on the 28th July 
1861. A few days after, the embassy was introduced to the King, 
and Mr. Ellis, then the leader of the Independent mission, was 
invited by the King to attend. With the embassy also arrived 
Pére Jouen, Prefet Apostolique de Madagascar. M. Dupré, the 
captain of the war-vessel which had conveyed the embassy, made a 
speech before the King in which he stated that it was the first 
mission of peace which France had sent to Madagascar, and that 
he considered it an honour to convey it. The following morning 
news reached the capital that an English Embassy was also on its 
way there, headed by Captain Johnstone, who intended (so it was 
said) to crown Radama king. M. Dupré had, it appears, also the 
same intention, and Radama was placed in a trying position. He 
summoned Mr. Ellis to his aid, and asked for advice. Mr. Ellis 
was of opinion that, as the coronation of the King “ was a great 
national act of the Malagasy people, it should be performed by 
themselves alone!” Radama, therefore, concluded to crown him- 
self. But he did not escape from new difficulties. The Abbé 
Webber, having gained an audience with him, informed him that he 
ought to be a Roman Catholic, and complained that very few 
Malagasy were availing themselves of Roman services and teaching, 
while many went to the English teachers. Again Radama had 
recourse to Mr. Ellis, and again was his conscience quieted. 
Whilst the King was thus being pressed by the French priests and 
supported by Mr. Ellis, the chiefs and great men were becoming 
more and more dissatisfied. They objected altogether to the 
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King’s intimacy with foreigners, whose influence they foresaw 
would in the end wreck his kingdom. However, to quiet the 
French priests some of the adopted children of his Queen were sent 
by Radama to them for instruction, to the great sorrow of Mr. 
Ellis. After this the animosity between the two parties steadily 
increased.* The priests one day frightened the feeble Radama by 
presenting him with a letter from the Pope, who in it praised him 
for his esteem for the Holy Catholic Church. What was he to do ? 
Once more he falls back on Mr. Ellis.t+ 

At last the great day for signing the French treaty came. Mr. 
Ellis is sent for by Radama to be ready in case of need. The 
treaty was signed, and by it the French acquired some of those 
rights which they maintain have been jeopardised by the promul- 
gation of the New Malagasy Land Laws. 

After the treaty had been disposed of, the concession we have 
previously spoken of as having been promised to M. Lambert by 
Radama before he came to the throne, was read, signed, and at- 
tested by the French Consul and the Chief of the Roman Mission. 
M. Lambert was presented with the right of forming a company 
to develop generally the resources of Madagascar. He was em- 
powered to take possession of unoccupied lands suitable to his 
purpose, to work mines, fell timber, cultivate the soil, construct 
roads, canals, building-yards. He was granted the exclusive right 
(like another Lesseps) of working any mines that might already 
be known, or be hereafter discovered, to select any unoccupied 
lands either on the coast or in the interior, and to become pro- 
prietor of the same. He was also allowed the privilege of coining 
money, and stamping upon it the likeness of the King. His 
exports and imports were to be for ever duty-free. Besides all 
these advantages, a manufactory and workmen were placed at his 
disposal, together with one of the palaces, which was to be the 
central office of the company. In return, M. Lambert was to use 
his influence in assisting the King to civilize Madagascar, as also 
to pay over to the King ten per cent. of the company’s net profits. 

After the French had retired, Mr. Ellis was required to give his 
opinion of the transaction in his capacity as Crown Councillor. 
He, of course, deplored the whole business, and prophesied evil 
things as the result of it. He says: ‘“‘The completion of this 
concession . . . revealed more clearly than I had before seen or 
known the ill-considered and sinister counsels by which the King 
had been led. All the parties to this concession knew that the 
traditions, usages, and laws of the country, as well as the opinions 
of the most powerful and influential persons, were averse to the 
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transfer of any portion of the territory to foreigners, much more 
the gift of what might prove the greatest treasure of the kingdom, 
without any equivalent whatever excepting a royalty of 10 per 
cent. upon the clear net profits to be realised at some altogether 
uncertain and exceedingly remote period.” * 

Mr. Ellis had done his best, but was clearly outwitted by M. 
Lambert ; and thus the first victory was-with the French. At the 
actual coronation of Radama the priests gained a point. The 
King was, in fact, crowned by them in private. Mr. Ellis, imme- 
diately upon hearing the report, hastened to the King and de- 
manded the why and the wherefore. Father Jouen published the 
circumstance in the Mauritius papers. He says :— 

Kt en effet, les premiers rayons du soleil éclairaient & peine le faite du Palais, que 
nous nous sommes présentés, le pere Finaz et moi: 2 l’instant toutes les portes se sont 
ouvertes et nous nous sommes mis en mesure d’installer l’autel du sacrifice. Assuré- 
ment, le Rév. Chapelain de sa Majestie (Mr. Ellis), ne se doutait guére, en ce moment 
de ce qui allait se passer. Qu’ efit-il pensé, surtout s'il efit pu apercevoir une couronne 
royal déposée sur l’autel, et attendant la bénédiction que devait appeler sur elle le 
préte Catholique Romain. . . . La messe terminée, je l’ai prise (la couronne) entre mes 
mains et m’approchant de Radama, je la lui ai posée solennellement sur la téte, en 
pronongant ces paroles: Sire, c’est au nom de Dieu que je vous couronne. Regnez long 
temps pour la gloire de votre nom et pour le bonheur de votre peuple. 

From this time French influence with Radama steadily increased. 
He associated with Frenchmen continually, had wild drinking 
bouts with them; and not a few of those rights in Madagascar now 
claimed by French citizens were then obtained. The chiefs and 
great men grew more and more dissatisfied. M. Lambert publicly 
denounced Mr. Ellis as the source of all mischief in Madagascar ; 
the priests considered him to be the chief obstacle to their success. 
He was said to have been continually with the King, filling his 
mind with anti-French opinions, instead of confining himself, as 
he ought to have done, to his proper missionary duties. But how- 
ever this may have been, it did not last long. Radama was at 
length put to death, and a Queen raised to the throne. 

On the accession of the new Queen, Commodore Dupré and 
M. Lambert once more appeared at the capital. A ratification 
of the French treaty was demanded; and on the Malagasy Go- 
vernment proposing to make alterations, Dupré informed them 
that, unless they acceded to the existing treaty as well as to 
M. Lambert’s claims, they must be responsible for the conse- 
quences. War was very nearly declared by France against Mada- 
gascar, when the Malagasy agreed to pay an indemnity of £48,000 
in satisfaction of M. Lambert’s claim, on condition that the original 
document granting his rights was given up. This was effected ; 
and though a popular outbreak, which had been all through immi- 
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nent, was prevented, yet a strong feeling of resentment against 
France remained, and has never yet been eradicated, while the 
name of M. Lambert has ever since stank in the nostrils of the 
whole nation. 

Meanwhile the French had been also developing their power on 
the north-west coast. In the year 1840 Ratsimiaro, the greatest 
chief of the powerful northern tribe of Madagascar, the Sakalava, 
rebelled against the Hova Sovereign. Being defeated in battle, 
he took refuge with his followers on the islands of Nosimitsio and 
Nosibé, to the north-west of Madagascar, and called in the French 
to his assistance. The French, seeing their opportunity, agreed to 
assist him, and established a small garrison of soldiers there for his 
protection. Getting at last tired of this doing, as it were, something 
for nothing, on a certain morning the officers of a French war- 
vessel appeared to Ratsimiaro, and told him that he must at once 
proceed with them on board their vessel and go to Réunion, in 
order that there a definite arrangement between himself and the 
French might be made. Ratsimiaro did his best to get out of this 
difficulty, but with no success, inasmuch as he was obliged to go 
on board. Arrived at Réunion, it was pointed out to him that 
France could no longer go on protecting him without receiving 
some privileges in return. It was, therefore, arranged that the 
Island of Nosibé should be ceded bodily to France, and that 
the French should be granted all rights of protectorate over the 
whole country on the north-west coast of the mainland, which 
originally belonged to Ratsimiaro. This chieftain was then pre- 
sented with a brand new uniform and top-boots complete, was 
promised a pension of twenty dollars per month, two of which he 
was enjoined to spend on the poor, on the ground that France 
always looked after the poor, and was taken back to his own 
country. His subjects were exceedingly enraged on hearing of this 
arrangement, and instantly repudiated it. Indeed, one who was 
with Ratsimiaro at the time, and saw the whole transaction, assured 
us that a deputation from that chief was subsequently despatched 
to Mauritius to ask the Governor for deliverance from the bondage 
of France. Thus it was that the protectorate over the north-west 
coast of Madagascar, the ratification of which is now demanded 
from the Hova Queen, was obtained. 

Some years afterwards, in 1868, it became necessary to make a 
treaty with the Hova Queen, who had succeeded Radama. It was 
accordingly concluded between Napoleon III., Emperor of the 
French, on the one part, and Rasoherina, Qucen of Madagascar, 
on the other part. By thus acknowledging Rasoherina as Queen 
of the whole island, one would have thought that the French in- 
tended recognizing her authority over the whole island, including 
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the north-west coast ; but this is now denied. As a matter of fact, 
of course, the Hova Sovereigns have never possessed authority over 
any part of Madagascar excepting the central province of Imerina 
and a few towns on the seaboard, where Hova soldiers have been 
stationed, and we ourselves can testify to the hatred with which 
the Sakalava in the disputed territory regard them. The south- 
west tribes are absolutely independent, and the Hova have never 
even attempted to bring them into subjection. The title, there- 
fore of ‘‘ Queen of Madagascar” is entirely misleading, and must 
be considered as merely prophetic. Thus it is that the French 
maintain that in using the phrase, the rights of protectorate over 
the north-west coast were reserved. However this may be, the 
important clause of the treaty was the one defining French rights 
as far as the Hova sovereignty extended. It runs thus: ‘“ The 
French in Madagascar shall enjoy complete protection for their 
persons and property. They shall be at liberty, like subjects of 
the most-favoured nation, and in conformity to the laws and regu- 
lations of the country, to establish themselves wherever they think 
fit, to take land on lease, to acquire all sorts of property meubles 
et mmeubles, and to engage in all commercial and industrial opera- 
tions which are not prohibited by internal legislation. With regard 
to this clause the French have always maintained that the word 
immeubles deliberately sanctions the right to acquire land. Their 
efforts to force this meaning on the Malagasy Government have, 
however, never been successful, seeing that the sale of land to. 
foreigners is prohibited by native law, and the English and 
American Consuls have always agreed with the Malagasy on this 
point. The question was, therefore, never strongly pressed till the 
death of the French Consul, M. Laborde. This man, whose 
history was a very curious one, was a Frenchman who had 
become a Malagasy subject. He was originally wrecked on the east 
coast of the island, taken to the capital as a curiosity, enslaved, 
ordered to make muskets, which he succeeded in doing, and then 
raised to the 15th honour. He was presented with slaves, together 
with a large plot of ground in the capital, upon which to build a 
house. Upon his death, he was succeeded as Consul by M. Cassas, 
to whom the heirs of M. Laborde applied to obtain possession of 
the above-mentioned plot of ground. A paper was produced by 
them, in which it was set forth that the ground had been given 
by Radama to M. Laborde mainty molaly,—as his own for ever. 
The Malagasy, upon this paper being produced, at once pronounced 
it a forgery, it being dated the year after Radama had been 
executed, though no great reliance is to be placed upon dates in 
Madagascar, especially those of the period of Radama. M. Cassas 
behaved very violently in the matter, and threatened war. He was 
VOL. III. 57 
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at the time grievously annoyed at the sight of the influence which 
he conceived, with some justice, the Independent missionaries ex- 
ercised over the Queen and Prime Minister, to the utter subversion, 
as he maintained, of the interests of France. On his arrival at 
Antananarivo a deputation of these gentlemen waited upon him to 
congratulate him upon his having reached the capital in safety. 
In his reply he stated that he had been informed of the influence 
exerted by them in political matters, and warned them of using 
their power contrary to the interests of France, which he intended 
to maintain in all their fulness. The information M. Cassas re- 
ferred to. had been supplied by the Roman priests, who at that 
time were making very great efforts to destroy the influence of the 
London Missionary Society in the Betsileo province. We extract 
the following account of the dispute between the two parties from 


the Ten Years’ Review, pp. 78 and 79, published by the Imerina 
Committee of the L. M. 8. :— 


From the commencement of their (the Jesuits’) mission until 1874, they appear to 
have carried on their work quietly, endeavouring to be on friendly terms with the 
missionaries of the L. M.S. But from reports which reached the missionaries through 
the natives, it was found to be only an appearance of friendship, which was being used 
to further their own cause. In 1874 they were in difficulties with the local govern- 
ment about some land they had taken at Alakamisy for building purposes, and, from 
this time, difficulty after difficulty arose about one thing or another. One of their 
aggressive acts towards our mission was made at the end of 1873, or in 1874, when a 
priest entered by force into one of our country churches, and claimed it as his own. 
The people on that occasion fled, and hid themselves in the copse wood by which their 
village was surrounded. Shortly after this act of violence, the priests began to 
complain of being persecuted, and made a great outcry to that effect. At the same 
time, they were doing all they could to intimidate our teachers and pastors by threats 
and other means; while the governor and officers were kept in check by representations 
of the stupendous effect an appeal to the French consul would have. The efforts of 
the priests, however, failed to produce the hoped-for result of weakening the 
Protestant Mission. Pastors and teachers were undaunted, and the local authorities 
would not be startled, so that 1875 and 1876 passed without very much change. 
Another plan was, however, being carried out, which had great effect, owing to the 
constitution of our schools, in retarding the work of education all over the country. 
Priests were actively canvassing the people everywhere, endeavouring by false 
representations and gifts to make converts of them. The names of young and old 
were taken and written down by the priests, either as scholars, or attendants at their 
places of worship. The inducements held out to the people were, that they should no 
longer be required to send their children regularly to school, and that they would be 
free from the Government service of having to supply rice and clothing to the scholars 
set apart by Government.* In this way many names were obtained, but no increase 
of importance was made to their churches or schools. In 1877 a number of preachers 
belonging to the Protestant Mission, all of them Betsileo, were sent to the capital to 
preach before the Queen and Court. They were received with great kindness by the 
Prime Minister and others, and were dismissed with many presents. On the return of 
these men to Betsileo, they were naturally looked upon as being to some extent leaders 
in our educational and other work. They were, in truth, the best educated and most 
intelligent of the Betsileo. Against these men, probably from the notice taken of them, 
the Jesuits soon evinced feelings far from friendly; and they were from time to time 
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falsely accused of interfering with the work of the Jesuit Mission. As already stated, 
it was about this time that a new second-governor entered upon his duties. A change 
in the attitude of many of the officials towards the Roman Catholics soon became 
evident; and at the same time these officials did not fail to show their jealousy and 
enmity towards the Betsileo preachers already mentioned, but more especially to the 
principal pastor in the town churches of Fianarantsoa. The preachers were threatened 
while in the proper discharge of their duties, and were more or less intimidated. At 
this time men were regularly employed to entice or bribe the scholars in our schools 
to go over to the Catholics, and it was in trying to check this that the most serious 
difficulties arose. In 1878 and 1879 difficulties began in the town and in several of 
the neighbouring villages. Threats and acts of violence towards the scholars in the 
Protestant schools became common. Scholars were waylaid and severely beaten while 
passing on the highway in front of the premises of the Catholic Mission; the priests, it 
was said, having supplied their teachers and followers with sticks. Pastors were 
threatened, and Protestant teachers were taken, bound, and confined on the premises 
of the Jesuit Mission by the priests, churches were forcibly entered, and a reign of 
terror prevailed all over southern Betsileo. The priests were successful in getting 
their false accusations listened to at the Capital; and all that could be found of the 
Betsileo teachers who had been honoured by the Queen were put in chains. All that 
the Jesuits had desired seemed to have been accomplished, the Protestant Mission was in 
real danger, and they did not fail to show their satisfaction at this state of things. They 
were still active in demanding the imprisonment of others, when an order to set the 
men at liberty was received from the central Government, whieh had by this time come 
to learn the nature of the accusations against the preachers. Notwithstanding this, 
many, fearing like evils to those which they had seen befal the best of their com- 
panions, either joined the Roman Catholics, or held aloof from the Protestant 
Mission. 

All through 1879 and into 1880, the evil results of these unfortunate days lingered, 
and did much to hinder the progress of mission work. The tactics of the Jesuits are 
still the same (i.e. in 1880). Bribes to scholars and teachers are yet given. Teachers 
are even now falsely accused, and denunciations with representations as to the terrible 
power of the French continue to disturb the stillness of the Government House. 


Lately they (the priests) have been erecting chapels in all directions, and it is evident 
that some new move is planned. 


Those who can read between the lines of the above will easily 
perceive how matters really stood. The Protestant missionaries, 
as the agents of the London Missionary Society have designated 
themselves, in accordance with their usual policy, sent up to the 
Queen a certain number of men to receive from her and the 
Prime Minister an official imprimatur, in order that on their 
return and by their means the all-powerful Government influence 
might be brought to bear upon the Betsileo. This was fiercely 
resented by the French; and they, on their side, employed 
M. Cassas, their Commissaire, to use his influence with the 
Malagasy Government in their favour. M. Cassas was only too 
willing to take the matter up, and to hinge upon it cause of 
complaint. The priests, thus encouraged, carried on the war with 
the L. M. §. missionaries with the greatest vigour; and in its 
course, no doubt, the disgraceful scenes described above may have 
occurred. The quarrel was still going on when M. Cassas was 
removed by the French Government to Singapore, and was suc- 
ceeded by M. Meyer. 
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In March 1881 the Malagasy Government issued a New Code of 
Laws, and appointed various departments of State to administer 
them. The laws numbered 301, and have reference to home and 
foreign affairs, the army, the administration of justice, the making 
and modification of laws, commerce, coinage, and education. Of 
these the only enactments which concern our present purpose are 
those which relate to the land question. Law 85 enacts as 
follows: ‘‘ The land here in Madagascar cannot be sold or pledged 
to any other persons whatsoever save only Malagasy subjects ; for 
if any person shall sell or pledge land to foreigners, he shall be 
put in chains for life. And the money of the buyer of the land 
shall not be recoverable at law, and the land shall return to the 
kingdom.” 

Immediately upon the promulgation of this law, the whole 
French population of Madagascar and Réunion protested with 
all its might against it. It was maintained that the Malagasy 
Government proposed to put in chains for life those of its subjects 
who carried out the provisions of the French treaty granting the 
power (so it was said) of purchasing land. M. Meyer remonstrated 
with the Malagasy Government for this infringement of treaty 
rights, but all to no purpose. The most the Malagasy Government 
would do was to issue a small printed handbill pointing out to the 
natives that only the sale of land was forbidden, but that nothing 
was to be put in the way of foreigners leasing land. 

Events began to develop themselves more quickly. In the midst 
of the excitement concerning the land laws, a French-Arab dhow 
—the Toale—visited a port on the north-west coast of Madagascar 
in the district over which the French claim the protectorate, and 
offered to sell arms and ammunition to the natives. There was a 
Hova garrison stationed at the port in question, and the Arabs were 
told that the sale of such merchandise was forbidden by Malagasy 
law. These, however, persisted, and a collision took place between 
them and the Malagasy soldiers, and four Arabs were killed in the 
struggle. The matter was at once reported to the French Consul, 
who demanded of the Malagasy Government punishment of those 
concerned in the outrage (as it was termed). The Prime Minister 
at first refused to move in the affair, on the ground that the Arabs 
were killed in resisting lawful authority; but seeing that the 
French were now openly seeking a quarrel, he agreed, under pro- 
test, to pay an indemnity of 40,000 dollars. 

Most people, we suppose, will see at once the injustice of this 
claim for an indemnity; for first of all, if the French refuse to 
recognise the Hova authority in the district where the event took 
place, they have no right to demand of the Malagasy Government 
satisfaction: secondly, if they do demand satisfaction, they ipso 
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_ facto acknowledge the Hova authority. However, the payment of 
the claim averted war for the time. 

M. Meyer had by this time been recalled, and M. Baudais, the 
present Commissatre of the Republic, had succeeded him. The 
American Consul, Colonel Robinson, had visited the capital, and 
had signed a treaty limiting the time for leasing land to twenty- 
five years, but with the option of renewal for another twenty-five 
years on the part of the leaseholder. The bitterness of the French 

-at this concession visibly increased. During the preceding year 
Rear-Admiral Gore-Jones with the English Consul, Mr. Pakenham, 
had likewise visited the capital, and French interests were con- 
sidered to be in the greatest danger by the circumstance. The 
newspapers of Réunion sounded fearful alarms, and the excitement 
was intense. The object of the Admiral’s visit was to destroy all 
French influence in Madagascar, and consequently his proceedings 
were denounced with marvellous vigour. 

At the same time, two missionaries belonging to the London 
Missionary Society—one of whom, Mr. Pickersgill, had just been 
appointed Vice-Consul at Antananarivo by the English Government 
—were travelling in the district of the French protectorate, on a 
secret mission from the Prime Minister of Madagascar. Mr. 
Pickersgill’s companion had applied to the Imerina Committee of 
the London Missionary Society for leave of absence to undertake a 
journey to the north-west of the island for the Prime Minister. He 
declared that the journey was one totally unconnected with politics, 
but that he was not permitted to state what the object of it was. 
The French eagerly watched the actions of these two men, and 
very soon satisfied themselves that they were neither more nor less 
than political agents of the Hova Government. Sakalava chiefs 
visited by them in the disputed territory hoisted Hova flags. The 
French commandant, Le Timbre, at once removed these flags and 
took them on board his vessel, at the same time informing the 
Malagasy Government that if any more were found in the district 
they would be “ considered as dirty rags, and be cast into the sea.” 
However, nothing positive was known as to the real object of the 
two missionaries until a short time ago, when the missionary in 
question, in a meeting of his fellow-missionaries, definitely in- 
formed them that he went to the north for three purposes :—1. To 
find out the chief centres of Sakalava population, where Hova 
governors might be placed; 2. To induce the Sakalava chiefs to 
join the Hova; 3. To look for coal. So much for the journey being 
unconnected with politics. 

Thus it comes to pass, as has been shown, that from the days 
of Mr. Ellis, the Independent Missionaries have always been 
closely connected with the Malagasy Government, and have been 
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the cause of a constant and most irritating friction between that 
Government and the French. Independency is the state religion 
of Madagascar. The Queen is an Independent, so is the Prime 
Minister, and so are all the chief men. The European missionaries 
of the Independents are therefore brought continually in contact 
with Malagasy politics, and naturally exercise their influence upon 
them. For instance, Mr. Shaw, lately imprisoned by Admiral 
Pierre, was the recognised interpreter both to the Malagasy 
governor of Tamatave and to Mr. Pakenham, the British Consul. 
All communications between the two passed through his’ hands, 
and he had the means, from this position, to influence the Gover- 
nor of Tamatave very considerably. This the French very well 
knew, and, as he naturally used his influence strongly against 
them, when he fell into their hands they treated him with severity. 
If his fellow-missionary, the Hova emissary to the north, had 
fallen into their hands, it might have led to something more 
serious than imprisonment. Certain it is that that gentleman’s 
journey had considerable influence in bringing matters to a crisis.. 
It was the last straw. M. Baudais, in the very first letter he 
-sent to his Home Government, dealt with this secret intriguing 
with the Sakalava chiefs. The reply to it intimated on the part 
of the Minister for Foreign Affairs his intention of upholding 
French rights on the north-west coast. The question was rapidly 
brought to a head. M. Baudais made at once three demands on 
the Malagasy Government :—1. A recognition of the Protectorate 
over the north-west coast; 2. An immediate settlement of the 
succession to the property of a late French consul in favour 
of a French subject, which was absolutely contrary to Malagasy 
law; 3. The right to purchase land. All three demands were 
rejected by the Malagasy. M. Baudais at once retired from the 
capital to Tamatave. A grand petition to the French Republic 
was drawn up by les enfants de la France (i.e. creoles) residing in 
Tamatave, in which their piteous condition amongst a “ horde of 
savages ’’was detailed at woeful length, and vengeance was demanded. 
It was also stated in the petition that if their ery for vengeance 
remained unheard, there would be nothing left for the signitaries 
to do but to put the French flag in their boxes, and to take passage 
per steamer to more congenial climes, leaving Madagascar to the 
baleful influence of the English. It was at this point that the 
Malagasy Embassy was organized and despatched to France, 
England, America, and Germany. At first M, Baudais refused to 
allow the Embassy to leave by a French vessel, on the ground that 
no notice had been given to him, as French plenipotentiary, of 
sending it. The Malagasy forthwith sent the required notice, and 
the Embassy left by a French steamer carrying bullocks to the 
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Mauritius. A month later M. Baudais was himself summoned to 
Paris, and the negotiations between the French Government and the 
Malagasy Envoys were abruptly broken off. Admiral Pierre was 
sent to commence the present unfortunate war, which is dragging 
its slow length along. How events will ultimately turn it is diffi- 
cult to say ; but whatever may be the end of the French action, 
the sharp lesson the Malagasy have received will most certainly do 
them good, while we earnestly hope also that Christianity will not 
permanently be injured. 


ALFRED SMITH. 
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CORRESPONDENCE: 


Elementary Education—Over-pressure and the “Mundella 
Code,” 


To tHE Eprrors or THE “NationaL Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Will you allow one who has been a teacher for twenty-five years, 
in London and the provinces, to make a few remarks, from a teacher’s 
point of view, on a subject which is attracting no small amount of 
public attention, and which is deserving of all the attention which it 
receives, or is likely to receive ? 

I purpose noticing three broad assertions, which Mr. Mundella has made 
at various times to deputations which have waited upon him, and also 
at public meetings. 

1st. That over-pressure does not generally exist. 

2nd. That, in isolated cases where it has existed, his “‘ New Code” 
is in no way responsible for it, because— 

3rd. Its—the Code’s—requirements are lower than those of any set 
of educational regulations “in force on this side of the Alps.” 

I do not think any arguments are now required to prove the existence 
of over-pressure. So many instances have recently been recorded, of 
broken health, failing sight, mental aberration, and even attempted 
suicide, both of teachers and pupils, that I need not, as I might easily 
do, adduce evidence from the statements of inspectors, teachers, and 
parents, as to the reality and general prevalence of the evil. 

Now as to the second assertion. Over-pressure has no doubt existed 
more or less under all the codes, since the promulgation of Mr. Lowe’s 
famous “ New Code,” with its principle of “ Payment by Results,” in 1861. 

The question is, then, has the Mundella Code a tendency to tighten 
or to relax the strain applied by its predecessors ? 

If we read over the syllabus of subjects for the various Standards, 
the following additions to former requirements will be noticed; each 
one of which is a distinct demand for more cram. 

“ Reading with intelligence” is now required in all the Standards. 
In Standards I. and IT. two sets of reading books must be used, and in 
Standards III., IV., V., VI., and VII. three sets are required, viz. one of 
general literature, one historical, and one geographical. 

Now to read carefully through these three sets in the course of the 
school year, during the time which can be fairly apportioned to reading, 
is simply a physical impossibility, and yet all Standards higher than II. 
are examined in any or each of them, and are required to give synonyms 
for all the difficult words under the requirement of “ reading with 
intelligence.” 
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Here is a most prolific source of pressure or cram. Children, for 
their evening tasks, have huge columns of words and meanings to learn 
by rote, and to try to remember. 

Then as the dictation exercise is selected from these same books, a 
number of geographical and historical terms and proper names are 
introduced, which render a “ pass” in spelling more difficult to obtain 
than it has hitherto been. 

In arithmetic, intricate little problems are now introduced, and the 
items in bills of parcels are very often totally unlike anything ever 
likely to issue from any shop or merchant’s desk. 

Coming to the extra class subjects. If we take English, we find that 
all Standards must be prepared to repeat poetry, varying in quantity 
and quality from twenty lines of simple verse to one hundred and fifty 
of Milton or Shakespeare, and moreover to be able to explain all the 
words and allusions, and, in upper Standards, to give outline biographies 
of the authors. 

In addition to parsing and analysis, children are now expected to 
construct sentences containing the various parts of speech, and to show 
how, by internal structural alterations, parts of speech become transmuted 
into each other; while the upper Standards have to be familiar with 
the uses of Latin prefixes and affixes in the formation of English words. 

If geography be taken, Standard V. subjects being selected for sake 
of example, the pupils must be prepared to answer difficult questions on 
the physical arrangement of Europe as a continent, and every country 
particularly, together with the social and political position of the various 
populations ; and, furthermore, to draw from memory outline maps of 
any portion selected by the inspector. To understand this latter diffi- 
culty, I will ask any one of your readers to practise an outline map, 
say of Italy, until he can sketch one from memory, then multiply 
the trouble thus undertaken by the number of countries in Europe. 

I think I have now touched upon most of the extra screws which 
Mr. Mundella has given to the educational rack ; at all events, enough to 
show that he has by no means relaxed the pre-existing strain. 

There remains, then, the third assertion, viz. that the “ New Code” 
requirements are lower than those in force in any country north of the 
Alps. 

Mr. Mundella is no doubt well informed as to the Codes of other 
countries, and I am in no position to controvert this statement. 

I should, however, like to know what “ percentage of passes” in, say 
French and German schools, constitute a fair, good, or excellent result 
of an examination. And this brings us to the original and most potent 
cause of “over-pressure.” I mean the demand for, and the mad race 
to obtain, a high percentage of passes, which is the one big screw, acting 
on all the little serews, which has made the Mundella Code pre-eminently 
one of cram, and which has sacrificed the true system of education 
to the illogical principle of producing a certain amount of mental 
growth in a given time, without consideration for variety of capacity, 
mental or physical. 
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I freely admit the fact that all children of fair average ability, who 
attend school regularly, ought to master the requirements of the various 
Standards without any undue pressure. 

The percentage of such children in most schools will be about eighty ; 
so that to pass eighty per cent. ought not to entail any overwork to 
teacher or pupil. Unfortunately, however, eighty per cent. does not 
satisfy inspectors. 

In the days of the Old Code (Mr. Lowe’s) it was no uncommon thing 
to pass from ninety-five to ninety-nine per cent. 

As successive revisions screwed up the requirements of the Standards, 
injudicious and over-zealous teachers kept up this percentage by with- 
holding the dull and the irregular. 

Then the Education Department required that all children qualified 
‘+y attendances should be presented, and teachers began the “ keeping 
in” system and the extra home-lessons, which have raised such an out- 
ery about over-pressure. 

It may be asked, why do teachers resort to these objectionable 
practices ? 

They certainly cannot serve any good or practical purpose. Nobody 
knows this better than the teachers, and yet they go on grinding and 
administering to the Juggernaut of the Code. 

The knowledge thus forced into the children’s heads may be evanes- 
cent. The poetry, the columns of meanings, the prefixes and affixes, the 
curious and ingenious little sums, the length of the Danube, the exports 
of Odessa, the watersheds of Turkey, and the outline maps of all the 
sea-board countries of Europe may, and probably will be, forgotten a 
fortnight after John has gone to work on the farm, or Jane to be house- 
maid at the vicarage; but if these things can be got into their heads by 
the terrible inspection day, passes will be secured, and the poor teacher’s 
reputation, and no inconsiderable portion of his or her income, will be 
safe for another year. 

I do not mean to infer that the requirements of the Standards are 
so much useless knowledge; on the contrary, they will be attained by 
and will prove a benefit to four-fifths of all the scholars in England, 
probably; but the remaining fifth will experience and be the cause of 
much mental misery. But so long as it is necessary to pass something 
like ninety per cent. in order to obtain a good report, teachers will be 
driven to force the dull and the irregular up to the level of the clever 
and regular. The new system of “ Payment by Results,” i.e. percentage 
of passes multiplied by average attendance, is in itself a fearful incen- 
tive to the forcing system. 

A low percentage means, to the teacher, loss of reputation, stipend, 
possibly of employment; to the managers, deficit in balance-sheet. 

It is, therefore, no easy matter to saddle the right horse with the 
blame of originating “ over-pressure,” but it is not very difficult to 
suggest remedies. 

Let the Education Department relax the requirements under reading 
and poetry, making it possible to pass without ability to give synony- 
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mous terms for the hard words. Let inspectors be instructed to 
allow the exercise for dictation to be given out by the teacher, and to 
set such sums as are likely to be met with in ordinary business calcu- 
lations. Let managers be content to form their own opinions as to the 
merits or demerits of their teachers, and not make their confidence in 
them dependent upon the result of the annual examination. Their 
opportunities for forming correct estimates of their schools, and all 
connected with them, must be amply sufficient to enable them to form 
more reliable ones than any founded upon the mere number of passes, 
often largely influenced by the whims, mannerisms, and temper of the 
inspectors. Let teachers be content with doing a fair day’s work in the 
stipulated school-hours, and steadily resolve neither to cram the dull nor 
press the delicate. Let a short clause be added to the Education Act, 
enabling parents of children aged, say thirteen years, to present such 
children for examination to some local examining committee, empowered 
to grant labour certificates, after satisfying themselves that the candi- 
dates can read a piece of ordinary prose narrative, write a portion of 
similar English in a legible hand, with fairly accurate spelling, from 
dictation, and make a bill correctly, consisting of about half-a-dozen 
items, such as may be expected to occur in any ordinary account. 

This may seem a very moderate amount of scholarship for a child to 
go out into the world with; so it is, but it is as much as most of the 
children of our labouring classes retain, because it is all they ever 
require to use. It is here suggested as a minimum, after acquiring 
which poor people’s children ought to be permitted, if their parents 
so desire, to obtain employment. 

I have endeavoured to show that in order to eradicate cram, and 
relieve over-pressure, there is something for each and every party 
connected with education to do, or to concede. 

The concessions made in the Code for 1884 are insufficient. 
Teachers ought to be able to feel assured that by passing eighty per 
cent. in the three R’s, teaching satisfactorily “English and either Geo- 
graphy or History, and maintaining good order and moral tone,” 
they will earn the full amount of grant and a favourable report. 

When this assurance is felt, the great incentive to overwork will have 
been removed, we shall have less cram and more education, because 
much of the teaching power now mischievously employed in cramming 
dullards would be legitimately applied to aiding the clever children ; 
and “The Code” will become, what I am sure Mr. Mundella intended 
it to be, a powerful instrument for fostering national education. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours obediently, 
An Epvcartor, 
Nor a Treacuine Macaine. 
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The Antagonism of Science and Poetry. 


To tHe Eprrors or THE “NarronaL Review.” 
‘GENTLEMEN, 

In Mr. Courthope’s very suggestive article on the “ Liberal 
Movement in English Literature,” occurs a sentence which leads one to 
pause and consider it. ‘Science and poetry are irreconcileable forces, 
since Science destroys the kingdom of imagination, which is the source 
of poetical life.” There can be no doubt that our age is one pre- 
eminently of scientific thought, and that it is not pre-eminent in poetic 
thought. But is the absence of poetic feeling caused by the presence of 
scientific thought? Are they mutually exterminating? Where the 
course of thought becomes more and more scientific, does it necessarily 
become less poetic? We require to know whether all that is included 
in the word science is antagonistic to poetry. The transcendental philo- 
sopher begins at once where common sense ends; but is science 
(systematized common sense) fatal also to the imagination of the poet ? 
If so, it does give a handle for some among the unpoetic to lay hold of, 
and to say that imagination and fancy have only to do with the unreal, 
the untrue aspect of everything it touches. To be concerned with lis, 
in short, as James Mill frankly confessed, when he gave his reasons for 
hating poetry; he saw in it nothing but “ unverifiable assumptions.” 
There is no doubt that his mind, rigidly analytic in its tendency, was 
antagonistic to poetic feeling ; and it was not till John Stuart Mill was 
in an agony of revulsion against the habit of analysis instilled into him, 
that he clutched at something directly opposed to it—poetry—and that 
he was able thus to regain his balance of mind. It was poetry that 
restored him to peace and calm. The ordinary scientific analytic mind 
is antagonistic to the imaginative and creative mind. No doubt the 
specialist in science is specially unpoetic—he has little to do with the 
great laws of science—his mind is involved in the endless details and 
facts of his subject—and the relations of his facts to eternal laws are 
perpetually obscure to him. “In a vast amount of scientific work, 
which is concerned with facts,” says Mr. Edmund Gurney, “there is 
much that is positively alien to the contemplation of law.” Law and 
unity do not enter much into his contemplations; and as this state of 
mind increases, so must the poetic decrease. 

But this is not the whole side of science. There is synthesis as well 
as analysis, the building up as well as the breaking up. There is the 
discoverer, the hypothesis maker, as well as the mere observer of facts. 
From any amount of ascertained facts, to the statement of a general 
proposition—from induction, however careful, to hypothesis—is a 
daring leap in the dark, a leap from the known to the unknown. 
This is the mental effort which, perhaps, requires imagination, intuition, 
something of the poet’s vision. Newton may, presumably, have felt 
s-mething of this when, suddenly at last, after long years of patient 
industry, the idea of gravitation broke upon him. The immense system 
of worlds obedient to a simple law! It is said that for the highest 
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range of science imagination is a necessity. It is but a step from the 
scientific imagination of the discoverer to the poetic form in which it 
might present itself to the pure poet. Perhaps science and her dis-. 
coveries have hardly mellowed themselves enough among us yet; they 
have not assimilated themselves intimately enough with our thoughts 
for us to say whether science in all its aspects is antagonistic to 
poetic thought, whether poetic feeling recoils necessarily from subjects 
suggested by it. 

Professor Huxley says the literature of science is hardly begun, and 
certainly, with some very notable exceptions, it is difficult not to agree 
with him. But as Dante was influenced by the science of his age to 
construct the ideal fabrie of his Inferno and Paradiso on a strictly 
mathematical and scientific plan, so in our day we find the leading 
scientific thought, the invariability of the laws of Nature, reproduced 
in poetic thought in Lord Tennyson’s poem of In Memoriam. In his 
deepest sorrow, it is his greatest comfort, this feeling of law in nature, 
“That nothing is that errs from law.’’ In Locksley Hall, the betrayed 
lover consoles himself over the faithlessness of his cousin with the con- 
templation of the results of science and the progress of the race! And 
the effect of scientific thought has shown itself—less fortunately, 
poetically speaking—in later poems of Lord Tennyson; the age may 
have already swept on beyond him as a scientific thinker, but still in 
the way in which he grasped scientific truth in its large results we see 
how the poet can fuse scientific conceptions poetically. 

The awful negations, necessities, and questionings that science opens 
up do seem to present subjects as suggestive, perhaps as sublime, as 
any other. Lord Tennyson, we suppose, may be considered an optimist, 
but his poetic sympathy led him to identify himself with the hopeless 
bitterness of Lucretius when Nature became to him nothing but a vast 
horror. Indeed, a pessimistic poet, such a one as Leopardi—such a one 
in our own day, though in a very different degree, as the author of the 
City of Eternal Night—may feel no capability of deriving pleasant 
ethical results, or of enlightening and edifying the world from the con- 
templations opened up by science; but what prevents their grasping and 
expressing poetically, merely as a poet, not with dogmatic purpose as a 
theologian, the utter and immense despair which such contemplations 
may give rise to, according to the quality of imagination within them ? 

Yours faithfully, 
B. BrooxsBank. 


China and Her Tributaries. 


To tHe Eprirors or tHe “ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

May I make a few remarks on the section headed “Thibet” of 
the interesting article, in your July number, called “China and her 
Tributaries ” ? 

Mr. Gundry informs us that since 1746 Tibet has ceased to have an 
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independent existence, and that supreme control is exercised over the 
country by two Chinese Residents, or Ambans—statements which may 
be proved by reference to published works, both in English and Chinese. 
But Mr. Gundry has omitted to point out the vast discrepancy that 
exists in Chinese polity, between regulations on paper and the actual 
conduct of affairs to which the regulations are meant to apply. The 
position of Tibet in relation to China is a case curiously in point. 

The arrangements made by the Emperor Kien-lung, in 1746, after 
finally subduing the Kalmuck chiefs of Tibet, were designed to place 
the government of that country entirely under the control of the Peking 
Court, and, as far as Europeans are aware, these arrangements have 
never been abrogated. The two Ambans still reside at Lassa as repre- 
sentatives of the Emperor, and, from time to time, write memorials and 
despatches on the affairs of Tibet, in a style which gives the reader the 
impression that they are masters of the situation. These documents 
are published in the Peking Gazette, and are models of that “incredible 
brag” which an able writer on Asiatic affairs, lately, regarded as the chief 
power employed by Chinese Governments of modern times for keeping 
up a show of supremacy over outlying states. As a matter of fact, the 
Ambans have no control over the Government of Tibet, and exert no 
authority, except in such matters of official ceremony or rites of religion 
as concern the reigning family at Peking, communication with Nepaul 
and certain Mongol tribes, tribute, correspondence with China, &c. &c. ; 
while their influence is supported by no more than about two hundred 
Chinese soldiers (chiefly Mahomadans) from the neighbouring province 
of Szechuan. With the internal government of the country, and, what 
concerns us chiefly, with foreign and frontier affairs, they have nothing 
to do, except in the cases mentioned above. 

A few instances will be sufficient to show the shadowy nature of 
Chinese power in Tibet, and the real, practical independence of the 
Lassa Government. Thus, in 1842, when the invasion of Ladak by the 
Dogras (i.e. the Kashmiris) had been completed, and their army had 
retired from an unsuccessful attempt to annex the Tibetan provinces of 
Chumurti and Gartok, it became necessary to draw up a treaty defining 
the boundary between Kashmir and Tibetan-governed territories. The 
representatives of the two Governments met at Leh, in Ladak, and 
among the Tibetan party there was no Chinese official (though one 
Kalon Shata pretended to be one); the agreement concluded (12th Sep- 
tember) was written in the Persian and Tibetan languages only, and the 
preamble contained no authority for the Tibetan representative to treat 
on the part of the Chinese Government. The treaty, in fact, is between 
Kashmir and Tibet. Secondly, when the Russian explorer, Prejewalski, 
attempted to visit Lassa, in 1878, he was provided with a Chinese pass- 
port obtained for him by the Russian Minister at Peking. On arriving 
at the frontier of settled Tibet, he was stopped by the Tibetan authori- 
ties, who ignored the Emperor’s pass and compelled the explorer to 
return into Mongolia. This was not the act of ignorant or irresponsible 
border officials, for Prejewalski remained long enough at the frontier 
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post to communicate with Lassa and claim the recognition of his pass. 
His appeal was to no purpose, however ; the Tibet Government bluntly 
refused to admit him, with or without a pass from the Emperor, 
and the Chinese Ambans appear to have had np voice in the matter. 
Thirdly, we have the separate article of the Chefoo Convention of 1876, 
mentioned by Mr. Gundry. In this document the Chinese Government 
by no means undertake to pass a British exploring party into Tibet. 
They undertake only to do their best towards that object, and, “ having 
due regard to the circumstances, will, when the time arrives, issue the 
necessary passports, and will address letters to the high provincial 
authorities and to the Resident in Tibet.” ‘The value of any such pass- 
ports might be judged from Prejewalski’s experience, but those who are 
acquainted with the pourparlers which resulted in the conclusion of the 
article quoted will not have forgotten that the Chinese Government dis- 
claimed their ability to pass a British party into Tibet against the will 
of the Lassa Government, and that the words “having due regard to 
circumstances ” were inserted in order that the Chinese might be held 
blameless if the mission should be stopped or molested by the Tibetans. 
In short, the Chinese would do their best to assist the Viceroy of India 
in sending a mission to Tibet, by addressing their provincial officials 
nearest the frontier, their Resident at Lassa (properly there are two), 
and by giving passes; but, should “circumstances” be against the 
mission, the Chinese must not be held responsible. 

Further, I would ask Mr. Gundry whether he can point to an authenti- 
cated case of a European traveller from the side of China, or from 
British India, or Ladak, having been prevented from entering Tibetan 
territory by Chinese officials? On the China frontier the obstruction 
has, I believe, in every case come directly from Tibetans, and, though 
Chinese instigation has been suspected, I am not aware that it has ever 
been proved. From the two latter directions travellers and sportsmen 
(usually officers on leave from Indian garrisons) are continually arriving 
at points on the frontier of Tibet where they are turned back by petty 
local officials, who frequently deceive the victims of their obstructive- 
ness by making use of the name Cheen as that of the country whence 
their orders come. Cheen, however, in their nomenclature, does not 
mean China; it is to them a foreign word, picked up from natives of 
India, who apply it to Tibet, and the border officials use it to the Euro- 
pean approaching from the Indian side because they know he takes it to 
mean China, whose power they think he respects, or because they find 
it convenient to shift the responsibility from themselves to an authority 
in the background. Whether China, if she chose to exert herself for 
any interest of her own, could compel the Tibetans to admit Europeans 
is a separate question. 

Many other proofs of the practical independence of Tibet could be 
given, were it necessary, but the above may be regarded as sufficient. 
The matter is of importance, because, if the British Government accept 
the view put forward by Mr. Gundry (and held usually by Europeans 
in China) that Peking controls the affairs of Tibet, they will be led into 
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the error of treating with their neighbour through China, and, while 
they flatter the vanity of the Chinese, they will incur only the ridicule 
of the Tibetans and of their neighbours in Nepaul, Bootan, and 
Kashmir, where the status of Tibet is perfectly understood. 
IT am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
London, 12th July 1884. Prune. 


Church Action as to Vestments and Ritual. 


To tHe Eprrors or “Tue Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

Will you kindly allow a plain man, not endowed with the special 
understanding that distinguishes the Ritualistic Party, to make a few 
remarks on Mr. Hobson’s letter in your last ? 

With reference to the eastward position, I admit the difficulty of 
complying exactly with the Rubric, which directs the Priest to stand at 
the north side of the Communion Table; but I venture to think it does 
less violence to the words to assume that the Table has four sides than 
to say north means east. 

What the “‘ best and purest wheat bread” is might be “ a nice, even 
a scientific question,” if those words stood alone, but they are preceded 
by the words “such as is usually.eaten,” and followed by “ that may 
conveniently be gotten,” neither of which, in my poor judgment, are 
applicable to wafer bread. 

But, lastly, Dean Stanley errs in quoting St. Jerome against the 
sacerdotal character of the Christian Ministry. I cannot deny it, for I 
must confess my ignorance of the writings of that Saint. But I ven- 
ture to ask whether, in the New Testament, the title Iepevs (Sacerdos), 
the sacred or consecrated man is not confined to the Jewish and the 
Heathen Priest; the orders of the Christian Ministry being the 
Emoxoros or Overlooker, anglicized into Bishop — the mpeoBvrepos or 
Elder, which we contract into Priest, and the Acaxovos or Attendant, 
now called Deacons—a change of names at least suggestive of a change 
in status and authority, and not giving much support to the sacerdotal 


theory. 
W. C. Moruanp. 
Lamberhurst Court, Kent, 


July 7, 1884. 
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